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I. — On iJie OmsUtution of some Bromine Derimtwes of Na^MIiahne. 

(Third Notice.) 

By Raphaei^, MisLBOiiA. 

The present researches were undertaken with the object of extending 
Biy former work in the same field (Ber., 11^ 1904, and 12, 1861), and 
at the same time of contributing towards the clearing np of certain 
apparent inconsistences in the theory of the constitution of the 
dibromnaphthalenes. 

By the direct action of 2 mols. of bromine on 1 mol. of naphthalene 
there is produced, as is well known, a mixture of several dibrom- 
naphthalenes, distinguished by their difierent solubilities, crystalline 
forms, and melting points. On crystallising the mixed isomerides 
from alcohol, the first crystals deposited are those of the Bo-called 
/5-dibtomnaphthal0ne, which 'forms long transparent needles, melting 
at 8V 0. 

The . mother-liquor' on standing deposits a second crop, of small 
white opaque needles, which Glaser (Annale% 135, 40) found to 'have 
a melting point of 76® ; Jolin (Bull. Soc. Oliim, [3], 28, 514), in 
repeating 'this experiment, found the second crop of crystals (the so- 
called <x-dibromnaphthalene) to have a melting point o:^ 61® and ahont 
the same time Guareschi (OanzeUa, 1877, 24) observed that Glaser’s 
substance melting at 76*^ melted at 71'® when impure. These state- ' 
inents embody 'our' knowledge of the subject down to last year, W'hen 
further experiments were undertaken by Magatti (OazzeUa^ 1881, 357), 
wdio found that 'the second crop of crystals began, to melt at 67°, 'bnt 
were not completely fused' till 90®.''' The same range of melting p'oint,', 
von. XUIL •, 'B'. 
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was exhibited after several crystallisations from alcoliol, but after 
crystallising from glacial acetic acid, a dibromnaphtlialoriG ciystallislTig 
in scales and melting at 120°, was isolated. After removal of tlio latter 
componiid, wMcb is identical 'witb the 7 -dibromnaplitbalene of Jolin 
(loo, cit) and. of Darmatadter and Wicbelbaiis -(Aw/aafrM, 152, 298), the 
acetic acid solution deposited a crop of needles melting at 67 — * 76 °, 
and consisting of two, if not more, dibromnaplitbalenes. The last com- 
munication on this subject is by Gruarescbi (E. Acmd. d. Soi Torino, 
16, 568), who has prepax'ed a large quantity of the mixed dibroin,- 
iiapbthaleiies by Glaser’s method, and after separating the first crop of 
(81°) crystals, corrects the melting point (71°) of his former sub- 
stance to 68 °- and expresses the opinion that Glaser’s substanco 
melting at 76° was a mixture of tlie dibromnaphthalenes melting at 
81° and 68°. ^As the result of the experiments of these dilferent 
authors, it thus appears that by the action of bromine (2 mols.) upon 
naphthalene there are produced at least four dibirnmnaphthalenes, of 
which I am inclined to believe that the only two modifications as yet 
isolated in a state of purity, are the body melting at 81°, which crys- 
tallises from alcohol before any of the others, and the <Y-modification 
separated by Magatti. 

In 1879 (Bar., 12, 1961) I obtained a dibromnaphtliylamiiie (m. p. 
118—119°), from which, by the displacement of ,the jNHrgroup by 
hydrogen, I prepared a dibromnaphthalene melting at 64°, and 
resembling in crystalline form the body melting at 81°. In order 
to .*see whether this dibromnaphthalene corresponded with any of 
the known modifications approaching it in its melting point, produced 
by the action of bromine on naphthalene, a .quantity of the mixed 
isomerides was prepared in , the usual way, and after removal of 
the modification melting at 81°, the crystals deposited by tiie mothei*- 
liquor were collected and re-dissolved in alcohol, and the solution wa,s 
rapidly filtered as soon as crystals began to separate out. By this 
means I believe that every trace of the modification melting at 81° 
was removed, and the crystals deposited from the mother- li(| nor wore 
collected and recrystallised from glacial acetic acid according to the 
method of Magatti. Eejecting the first fraction, which thi^sTautlioi* 
has shown to contain cy- dibromnaphthalene, the portion contained in 
the acetic acid solution was allowed to crystallise, and after another 
crystallisation from alcohol, it had a melting point of 68—70°. Efpial 
weights of this purified substance and of my dibromnaphthalene melt- 
ing at 64° were dissolved in. equal quantities of alcohol and allowed to 
crystallise.' The, latter formed , long transparent needles, resembling, 
'as I. have said, the modification melting at 81°, whilst the former 
crjrstallised in abort mam mellated .tufts of opaque white needles. Now 
41 'the' body melting at 68—70° is a, definite isomerxde, it is certaklj 
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not identical with the modification melting at 64°, which I haye given 
reasons for regarding as metadihromnaphthalene.'^ 

Analysis of Mebadibromnaphtlialene. 

A considerable quantity of this substance was prepared bj the 
action of absolute alcohol upon the diazobromnaphthalene sulphate in 
the usual way, and was purified by several crystallisations fi’om 
alcohol, with the addition of powdered animal charcoal. 

0‘5123 gram burnt with lime gave 0*670 gram AgBr. 

Calculated for CioHeBro, 55*94 p. c. Br. Found, 55'66. 


^-Bibrormiaphthalene m. p. 81°). 

The constitution of this modification has been inferred with con- 
siderable certainty, and it has been shown to correspond with the 
(5-diohlornaphthalene melting at 67 — 68°. The latter compound is 
obtained, amongst other processes, by the successive action of nitrous 
acid, hydrochloiic acid, and PCh upon ainidonaphtbalenesulphonic 
(naphthionic) acid ; also by the action of PCh upon bromnaphthalene- 
sulphonic acid. The corresponding reactions with HBr and PBrg 
upon the same compounds furnish the dibromnaphthalene melting at 
81°, which is thus inferred to have the two Br-atoms in the two 
ix-positions in the same benzene-nucleus. Nevertheless, Guareschi 
(Gazzetta, 7, 24) found that this dibromnaphthalene gave a brom- 
phthalic acid melting at 135° on oxidation with nitric acid ; and I also 
found that John’s iiitro-dibromnaphthalene, when reduced and after- 
wards oxidised with nitric acid, gave the same bromphthalic acid. 
These results thus stand in contradiction to the generally received 
constitution of 0-dibromnaphthalene. If the bromphthalic acid ob- 
tained by Gimreschi and myself is a monobromo-compound, it is pro- 
l>abiy formed by a secondary reaction during the oxidation by nitric 
acid ; or else we must believe that this dibx’omnaphthaleno has one 
bromirie-atorn in each benzene-nucleus. Farther experiments will he 
necessary to throw light on this question, and, I propose to continue 
my investigation of the oxidation-products of dolin’^ nitro-dibrom- 
naphthalene with this object. In tlie meantime I have obtained 
/^-dibromnaphthalene by a method which, to my mind, leaves little 
doubt as to the coiTectness of the generally received formula* 

a-Acenaphthalide was brominated in acetic acid solution, and the 
bromacenaphtbalide saponified by boiling for some time with strong 
caustic potash-solution. The bromnaphthylamine thus obtained, after' 


^ Doc.* p. 1693. ' A bromine determination ''came o'ut', somewhat ‘Ipw iU the; 
spocimon of 68““70^,m* p. suhatance above referred to..,' ', 
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crystallisation from dilute alooHol, was dissolved in strong sulphuric 
acid, the solution diluted with water, and the theoretical quantity of 
sodium nitrite iiecessai*j to form a diazo-coinpoiiiid was added in 
small portions to the well-cooled mixture. After removing* an inso- 
luble residue by filtration, bromine dissolved in glacial acetic acid was 
added to the filtrate as long as a precipitate formed, The diasso- 
perbromide formed a heavy orange -coloured amorphous precipitate, 
which was collected on a filter, well washed with cold water, and the 
water was finally displaced by glacial acetic acid. Tlie perbrornidc 
was then transferred to a fiask and warmed with glacial acetic acid 
on a water-bath as long as nitrogen was evolved. The solution, on 
cooling, deposit':jd long white needle-shaped crystals, whicli were col- 
lected and purified by crystallisation from alcohol. This dibrora- 
naphthalene melted at 81 — 82®, and on comparison proved to be 
identical with the /3-modification produced by the direct action of 
bromine on naphthalene. 

0*3442 gram burnt with lime gave 0*4523 gram AgBr. 

Calculated for CioHeBrs, 55*94 p. c. Br. Found, 55*92. 

The bromnaphthylamine employed in this experiment is a para- 
compound, since it yields a-bromnaphthalene on displacing the NH® 
by hydrogen, and gives phthalic acid on oxidation (Rother, Ber.^ 4, 
850). Thus the constitution of these bodies is — 



Bf 

/\/’\ 



TtihfommijJitlhalme (cti— m. p. 113 — 114®), 

A quantity of the dihromacenaphthalide (m. p. 225®) prfq)arod by 
the further action of bromine upon the monobromiiiafced coinpoumi, 
W'us saponified by boiling with caustic potash, and tlio resulting 
dibromnaphthy lamina melting at 118 — 119® was converted into a 
diaaso-^perbromide in the manner above described. The porbromide 
was 'thrown down as a yellow flocculent precipitate, and was decom- 
posed by warming with glacial acetic acid in the usual way. ■ Nothing 
separated out from the acetic acid solution when cold, but tlio addition 
of water caused .the separation of minute white needles. These aftei* 
several crystallisations from alcohol with animal charcoal were 
submitted to; analysis — 

, 0*4925 gram', burnt with lime gave 0*?558 gram AgFO^. 

Calculated for ^ioHsBrg,, 65*75 p. c, Br. found, 65*31. 
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The constitution of this body and of the dibromnaphthylamme from 
which it is derived is thus : — ' 

NHs 

Br 


This tribroranaphthalene does not appear to agree in its properties 
with either of the three known modifications. It forms small white 
glistening needles easily soluble in ether^ benzene, carbon disulphide, 
chloroform, and petroleum ; less solable in alcohol and acetone. The 
crystals separate out but slowly from alcohol even wlSen the solution 
is nearly saturated at its boding point and allowed to cool. The 
melting point is 118 — 114®. ^ 

OrtJiodihromnaphtJialem (ai— m. p. 63®). 

The facility with which |5-naphthylamine can now be prepared by 
the method of Merz and Weith (Ber., 13, 1298) has enabled several 
important additions to be made to our knowledge of the j8-series of 
naphthalene- com pounds. By brominating /il-acenaphthalide in an 
acetic acid solution Cosiner (Ber,, 14 , 58) has recently obtained a 
monobrorainated derivative, which has served me for the preparation 
of an eighth dibromnaphthalene. The following are the details of 
the experiment : — 

/8-naphthylamine was acetylated by cohobation with excess of 
glacial acetic acid, and the acetyl-compound purified by crystallisation 
from water, Brom-^-acenaphthalide was then prepared from this in 
the usual way, and after purification by crystallisation from alcohol, 
was converted by saponification into brom-_/3-naphtliylamine. The 
latter compound was then converted into a dense yellow diazo-per- 
bromide in the ordinary way, and dhe perhroraide' was heated with 
glacial acetic acid. The solution on ■cooling deposited a heavy oily sub- 
stance, which after standing for some days solidified to a crystalline cake. 
The latter was dried by pressure between' filter-paper in order to free 
it from ■a small quantity of an oily ■substance with which it' was con- 
taminated and purified by crystallisation from glacial acetic acid, and 
then 'from alcohol and animal charcoal. Many crystallisations' were 
necessary ' before the dibromnaphthalene gave' correct numbers on 
analysis, as the crystals which first separated . out from ■ the alcoholic ' 
solution were mixed 'with some substance containing a lower per- 
centage of bromine (|3-bromnaphthalene ?). 

, I. '0-36'78 gram burnt withlime gave- 0*4840 gram AgBrv. \ 
,, ' . ,,0'4350 ^ ^ 


/\/\ 


\/\/ 

Br 
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1. Tf. 

. Calculated' for CuiHoBra, 55*94 p.c.Br. Fomid. . 55 ‘ 1)9 55*91 

The Hieltiug point of tliis dibroratiaplitlia.Ienc is 63®, but althongh 
it approaches my meta-compotind in this respect its crystailino i'orm 
ii perfectly distinct, not only from this, hut from all tlie clihroni" 
naphthalenes hitherto described. It crystallises in beantifnlly formed 
oblique rhombic prisms from alcohol, acetone, or petroleum, the latter 
solvent giving especially large and well-defined crystals. A strong 
alcoholic solution deposits the substance on cooling as an oil, which 
does not solidify for some time, so that in order to obtain crystals 
from this solvent it is better to dilute the alcohol with about 10 per 
cent, of water, ftid to crystallise slowly from a weak solution. 

Gojistitution of the DihromnapMhalene melting at 63°. — When one 
hydrogen-atom in a /3-naphthalene-derivative is replaced by.Br or 
KOa the ct-positiou contiguous to the (3- substituent appears to be 
attacked. This has been most clearly proved by the experiments of 
Jacobson (JBcf., 14, 1791), who has shown that when /3-acenaphthaIide 
is nitrated an ortho- compound is produced, which by reduction gives 
a base free from oxygen. The monobrom-i3-naphthol obtained by 
Smith (OJiem, Soc, Trans., 35, 789)^‘has probably a similar constitution* 
It thus appeared extremely probable, d priori, that the new dibrora- 
naphthalene and the bromnapbthylamine from which it is derived wcih‘ 
ortho-compounds. That such is actually tlie case appears from the 
following experiments : — 

„ (1.) Broni-jS-naphthyl amine was repeatedly evaporated on a water- 
bath with dilute nitric acid ; a brittle resinous mass finally resulted, 
from which a large quantity of phthalio acid was obtained. Tlie 
latter was identified by the melting point of its anhydride and by tlie 
finorescein reaction. Thus the hr amine and NII.^ arc m 'the same 
hemene-ring. 

(2.) Brom-^-naphthylamine was dissolved in a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid diluted with 10 per cent, of water, and the Solution was 
further diluted and well cooled, A diazo-compound was formed by 
passing nitrous gas through the solution, and the latter was filteroci 
into a large volume of absolute alcohol. After the decomposition of 
the diazobromnaphthalene and the removal of the excess of alcohol, 
&c*i, water caused the separation of an oily body having the boiling 
point and all the properties of a-bromnaphthalene. Thus the hvmine 
is m an a^f odtmn, and the only formulae possible are : — 


' * Mshrora-i^maphthol might furnish orthodihromnaiihthalen© by the adtion of 
but I have not yet tried this .reaction* . 
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Bi- 

/\/\ 


/\/ 

I. 


Br 


Br 



\/\/ 


H. 


Tlie fii'sli formula is excluded by tbe fact tliat tbe new dibromnapb- 
tlialene is isomeric with the one described by me in 1879.- The second 
formula must therefore be adopted, and the present dibromnapbthalene 
and Cosiner’s brorri-jd-naphthylamine must be regarded' as ortho-com- 
pounds belonging to the same series as jdmaphthaqainone,.nitroso-/5- 
naphthol, <fec. 


NO 

no 



Orthodibromnaplithalene might be expected to occur among the 
low-melting products of the action of bromine upon naphthalene,'^ 
but I have not succeeded in detecting it in the so-called “ a-dibrom- 
naphthalene ” (m. p. G8 — 70*^) prepared for the purpose of comparison 
with metadibromnaphthaienc. In order to see whether the crystalline 
form of orthodibroranaphthalene would he disguised by admixture 
with other isomerides, I made mixtures of this siibstanoe both with 
a-dibromnaphtlialene ” (68 — 70'^) and with metadihromnaphthalene, 
and crystallised from alcoholic solutions. In each ease the microscope 
revealed tlie rhombic prisms of tljo orthoicompound amongst the 
needle-shaped crystals of the other modification; 


Action of Bromine on OrilwhramacpMa^Mhaltde, 


Theory itidicates the existence of two-homonuclealf tii-dorivatives' 
of naphthalene, vi 2 i. : — 


X 

/\/\x 


\/\ 

, I. 



X 

/\/\ 


I X 


X 
ni. 


* The low meliiiig point (61°) of the a-dibromnaphthalene prepared' hy IoHa* 
may he-vo been due to the presence of this modificatioUi 

‘ t Eor the sake of brevity, naphthalene derivatives having the substituents in the- 
same benzene-nucleus may be called komonmleali and those having tlie^ substituente- 
in different benzene-miolci may be tomed heteromdeal derivatives. The simpler 
expressions, homo-derivatives 'and hetero-derivatives, do not meet the case/ as' tlicy 
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II and III may be presumed to be identical, and it became intorost- 
ing to see wlietlier' a second bromine-atom could be introduced 
into orfcbobi"om-/3-acenapIit]ialide. If this could have been olTected, 
the resulting dibromacenaphthalide would liave fiirnisliod on sapoiii- 
tication a dibromnaphthylainine which by the elimination of tln^ 
K’H 2 » group would have given either pai'adibromnaphthaleno oi' tlse 
corresponding meta- compound. These arguments are of course based 
on the supposition that the second bromine-atom would enter the same 
nucleus as the other substituents. By a parity of reasoning, such a 
dibromnaphthylamine on replacing the HHo by Br might be expected 
to yield one of the tribromnaphfchalenes of the above series, Ae., either 
isomeric or identical with the tribromnaphthalene described by me in 
the former paA of this paper. If identical, the oc-position of the 
second bromine- atom would be demonstrated, and if isomeric, the 

position wouM be similarly proved. The same consiclemtions 
obviously apply to the dibromnaphthalene obtainable from this dibrom- 
naphthy famine , 

By brominating orthobrom-S-acenaphihalide in an acetic acid solu- 
tion, I have found, however, that the substitution is much more 
complex than that which gives rise simply to a dibrom- compound. 
One molecular proportion of the bromacenaphtlialide was dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid, and one moleonlar proportion of bromine added to 
the solution. ISIo absorption of bromine had taken place after st.and- 
ing ibr three days at the ordinary temperature, so the contents of tlie 
dask were warmed to about 70 — 80® for 24 houx's, by which time the 
•bromine had disappeared, aud a white,, crystalline ,su|).$tanc6,hadi sepa** 
rated^ out. The latter 'was purified '% repealed crystallisation from 
^alcohol, and a compound of constant melting point was at length 
Isolated. This on analysis proved to he a tetsrabromacenaphthaHde ; — ' 

0'29S9 gram burnt with lime gave 0*4429 gram AgBr, 
‘Calculated for 63-87 p. c. Br. Bound, 6410. 

The alcoholic mother-liquors appear to contain a complex mixture 
;of bromine- derivatives from which nothing definite lias as yet been 
isolated. The tetrabrom- compound forms very minute white noodles 
melting at 138®/ It is freely soluble in warm and but slightly soluble 
in cold alcohol; it dissolves in cold ether, acetone, chloroform, and 
bensene, and very freely in carbon disulphide. An experiment was 
made in Order to obtain the corresponding tetrabromnaphthylamine, 
,but three lays’ ,'boiling with a syrupy, solution of, caustic potash failed 
to remove the ‘C 2 H 30 -:group. 

'would indieato 0n|y .dissimilarity of the substituents., , It seems to be a'rery leneml 
, daw mthe .mphthalene series that horaonudeal di-derivatives,, . ha’?e lower ’ melting 
.points th«m their heterouucleal koraerides. 
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By brominating' paranitx-acenapbtlialide, I have obtained a brom- 
iiitraoenaphtbalide crystallising in pale yellow needles, melting at 224 
— 225^\ and isomeric with the body obtained by Liebermann and 
Scheiding (Ber., 8, 1108) by nitrating parabromacenaphthalide, which 
melts at 232°. Experiments with a view to determine the constitution 
of this and of other nitrobrom- derivatives are in progress. 

These researches have been conducted in the laboratory of the Atlas 
Works at tlackney Wick, and it gives me great pleasure to be able 
once again to record my obligations to Messrs. Brooke, Simpson, and 
Spiller. 


41 


II . — On the Gomtihttim o/Lo^pliine. (Second Fotice.) 


By Fmnois R. Japp, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
in the Normal School of Science, South Kensington. 


In No. 11 of the Berichte^ 1882, p. 1403 (see also this Journal, 
1882, Abstracts, p. 1063) Radziszewski communicates a new synthesis 
of lophine by the interaction of benzil, benzaldehyde, and ammonia. 
This reaction corresponds with the sytithesis of para-hydroxylophine 
from benzil, pai'ahydroxy benzaldehyde, and ammonia, described by 
Japp and Robinson (LV., 1882, p. 1268 ; this Journal, 1882, p. 326), 
In discussing his synthesis, Radziszewski comes to the conclusion 
that lophine has the formula — ■ 


C:=:::N 

CaH,— C=N^ 


and rejects the formula— 

, OsHe— C— NH, 


0«H5* 


i- 


-N- 




proposed by Mr, Robinson and myself. 

In the latter formula, lophine is represented as belonging to the 
class of the anhydro-bases described by Hhbner. ^ I shall, therefore,; in 
the present paper, refer to this formula as the anhydro-base formula 
of lophine. 

This formula was based chie% upon mertain analogies drawn from 
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tlie reactions of plienanfcliraquinoTio with aldehydes and aniiiunda. 1 
will now oiuleavoxn* to show that those analogies am well fonndiMl, in* 
asmiich as benysil really yields with aldehydes and ainimviiia the stiwic^ 
classes of corapoands as phenanthraqmn’one, though not always under 
the same conditions ; further, that the anhydro-hase formula explains 
the kno wn reactioUvS of lophino raoi'c consistently than that of liadKis- 
siewski ; and lastly, I shall describe an experiment whicli, thougli not 
absolutely conclusive, adbrds a strong presumption in favour of Idnx 
anhydro-base formula. 

In order that what follows may he more readily understood, I will 
re-state here the two fundarnental reactions of phenaiitliraqninono with 
aldehydes and i^mmonia : — 


I. 


II. 


C«H4-C0' 

I I 

CetL-CO 

I I 

aH^-co 


t R— CHO h NHa = I II >C— ir + 20IU 
+ R'— CEO + 2 KH 3 = I II -f 30n«. 


The first reaction occurs with xion-hydroxylated, the second with 
hydroxy lated aldehydes of the benzene series. This explains suffi- 
ciently why we resorted to the indirect method of employing a hydr- 
oxyaldehyde, and thus preparing first a hydro xylophino, instead of, 
like Radziszewski, acting upon benzil with beiizaldehyde in presence 
of ammonia, and thus preparing lophine directly ; for, following the 
analogy of the phenanthraquinone reactions, we must have expected 
in the latter case to obtain the compound — ■ 


CoEft— e— 0, 




;^c-c„Ha, 


by a xmetion corresponding with that expressed in equation I.* In 
fact, previously to the publication of Radziszewski’s paper, we liad 
tried the reaction which he describes. We hoped to obtain the above 
oxygenated compound, and were surprised to find that the reaction 
yielded lophine. We conducted the experiment under conditions 
somewhat different from those adhered to by Radziszewski i instead of 
saturating an alcoholic solution of benzil and benzaldohyde with 
‘ammonia at a temperature of 40 — 50®, we heated molecular propor- 
tion$ of benzil and benzaldehyde with aqueous ammonia under pres- 
Stxre— on oiae occasion at 100°, on the second at 150®. In the first 

We were tlie more ' justified in this expectation, masmuoh as chrysoquinone— ' 
also a double ketone — yields, with benzaldehyde and ammonia, bcnzenylamidc'* 
" blirysole." , 
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case the yield of lopliiiio was 40 per cent, of the theory; in the second 
03 per cent. I have repeated Radziszewsld’s experiment, and had no 
difEcnlty in obtaining lopliine, but cannot confirm his statement as 
to the almost theoretical yield. On the contrary, the yield was in my 
liandvS but small. 

With regard to the above oxygenated compound which I hoped to 
obtain from benzil, bonzaldehyde, and ammonia, it is in the highest 
degree probable that this compound has been known for a very long 
time, without, however, its true nature being recognised. (The ex- . 
istence of this compound has, as I shall endeavour to show presently, 
a distinct bearing upon the question of tho constitution of lophine.) 
Zinin {Annalen^ 34, 190), by adding aqueous ammoi^ia to a warm 
alcoholic solution of benzil, obtained a compound to which he assigned 
the formula and to which the name azdbomil was after- 

wards given. Halving this formula, we arrive at^C^iiHisHO, the 
formula of the coinpouBd sought for. Zinin draws attention to the 
simultaneous production of ethylic benzoate in the reaction, and re- 
marks that the formation of azobeiizil is accounted for by this fact, 
without, however, explaining more pi'ocisely in what way this is the 
case. The formation fi’om benzil and ammonia of a compound of 
Zinin’s formula corresponds to a reduction, and Zinin probably only 
meant that this reduction was accounted for by the simultaneous 
oxidation of a portion of the benzil to benzoic acid,. 

ZiniiPs reaction may, I think, be interpreted in the following man* 
ner: — In the first place, a portion of the benzil is decomposed in 
presence of alcohol and ammonia, with formation of ethylic benzoate 
and benzaldehydo : — 

Q ly QQ 

1 -f CJI.O = Coir5-~COOC.H5 + Cfills—OHO, 

C 6 H 5 — 00 ^ 

The benzaldehyde then reacts with a second molecule of benzil and 
one molecule of ammonia, yielding azobenzii : — - 

, I , + OsHs—CHO + HHa ==: ’ II \C^QM5 + 20H,, 

Gait— CO 

Azobenzii. 

the reaction' taking place according to equation I of the phenanthra- 
quinone series. 

In order as far as 'possible to tost tbe correctness of this supposiw 
tion, and to ascertain the nature of this compound, a quantity of it 
'' was^ prepared by Zinin’s method. Aqueous ammonia was added to a' 
wa'rm alcoholic solution of benzil till a precipitate was produced'; This 
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was then left in contact with the liquid at a temperaturo of about 7(f 
for ten hours. Instead, however, of crystallising the suhstaiice from 
alcohol, it wuis found advantageous to extract the white crystalline 
powder, which formed the product of the x'eaction, with boiling light 
petroleum, in which the azobenzil readily dissolved, l)ut the other sub- 
stances present wei’e practically insoluble. The solution on cooling 
deposits the pure compound in groups of fine colourless prisms. By 
crystallisation from boiling alcohol, it was obtained in the very 
lustrous long thin needles described by Zinin. The fusing point, 
which is not given by Zinin, was found at 115®. ' The substance boils 
above the range of the mercurial thermometer. A small quantity was 
boiled for soi|^e time in a test-tube without sulferi ng the slightest 
decomposition — a behaviour which scarcely points to a compound 
containing 42 atoms of carbon in its molecnle. Conoentx^ated hydro-, 
chloric acid concerts it into a gammy hydrochloride. Heated undcm 
pressure with the acid to 250°, it yields benzoic acid, ammonium 
chloride, and a resinous mass. 

Analysis confirmed Zinin’s results: — 

Substance. 00*2- OIB. 

I 0*1157 0*3607 0*0547 

II. 0*1572 gram burnt with copper oxide in a vacuum gave 6*6 c.c. 
moist nitrogen at 22° and under 754 mm. pressure. 


Calculated Found, 

for — — 

^ , t; 


f ■ A. Xi,. 

C 21 '252 84*85 ' ' 85*02 ' 

''15 -5*05 ■ 5*25' 

H 14 4*71 — 4*71 

0 : , 16 5*39 


297 100*00 

The vapour-density of the substance was deterrnineA by Victor 
Meyer’s air-displacement method, heating in a lead-bath, with the 
following result : — 

' 0*0881 gram displaced 7*3 c.c. air measured moist at 19°, and under 
75 7^5 /mm, pressure. ; 

Calculated 

' for OsiHisNO. Found. 

^ Vapour-density (air ss 1) 10*28 10*2S ^ 

riie substance, tliCTefore, possesses tbe formuk and nnoleoular weJfKt 

l|ei!6 assigned to it, and tbe above may be regarded as tbe mpet 
probable account of the mechanism of tbe reaction in 'Which it is 

.formed. 
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If, 0.11 tlie othex* liaiid, in tlie reaction of benzil witii ammonia, tlie 
ben^saldeliydo wbich is formed by the decomposition of 1 mol. of 
benzil were to react, togethei* with tv)o molecules of ammonia, upon a 
second molecule of benzil, lophino would be formed, the reaction taking 
place according to equation II of the phenanthraquinone series. In fact, 
Badiaisze-wski has shown that lophine is obtained in small quantity by 
the action of ammonia upon benziL 

What I wish to point out is that in these cases — -just as in the 
corresponding reactions between the methyl ether of salicylaldehyde, 
phenanthraquinone, and ammonia — we have the two reactions I and II 
taking place simultaneously with the formation of two compounds — 
one containing 1 atom, the other 2 atoms of nitrogen. ^ 

How there is only one at all probable mode of formulating the com- 
pounds containing 1 atom of nitrogen, consistently with their forma- 
tion from 1 mol. of double kefcone, 1 of aldehyde, and^l of ammonia. 
We must assume in them the existence of the complex of atoms — 


— 0 -^ 0 . 

II 

— 0— N' 




This is also in accordance with their decompositions. Thus benzenyl- 
amidophenanthrole and azobenzil, when heated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, are split up into benzoic acid and ammonia, whilst 
the phenanthrene and stilbene portions of the molecule ai^e resinised 
under the conditions of the experiment. 

We have therefore to assume that during the formation of the com- 
pounds containing 1 atom of nitrogen, an intramolecular re-arrange- 
meiit occui'S ; the two carbon-atoms of the double ketone-group, 
—CO — CO—, become united by double bonds. This con'esponds 
with what occurs when a quinone of the ortho- series —also a double 
ketone— -is converted by the action of reducing agents into a quinoL’^ 

♦ With phcnaiithraquinoiw, fchroe caees of tin’s int-ramokxnilar re- aiTOngemont, 
occurring under the iniluence of reducing (or hydrogenating) agents, or of substances 
6<pUTalentin their action, to reducing agents, are known ; the conversion o£,phenan- 
thraquinon© into phonanthrequinol by tho direct addition of two atoms of hydrogen; 
the conversion of phenanthraquinone into the monethylic ether of phenantliraquinol, 
hy the' successive action of jsinc-ethyl and water, the reduction in this case 'consisting 
in the indirect addition of the equivalent of two atoms of hydrogen in the shape of 
one atom of hydrogen and one ethyl-group ,* and lastly, the action of aldehydes, 
together With ammonia, upon phenanthraquinone. The formation of the double 
compound of phenanthraquinone with hydrogen sodium sulphite might perhaps 
be added to this, list.;, ,'Sinoe in all such reactions the above-mentioned re-arrangement 
occurs in tho carbon linkings of tho closed lateral chain, no reactions in which 
plicnomena of reduction are involyed can be employed in defcewnining xlio consti- 
tution of phenanthraquinone. Tractioally, alt tho arguments 'in iatour , of Uraebe’s 
formttia for phenanthraquinone hay© 'been drawn, from some, such 'source.,','/ I hope 
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In tlie present case tlie reducing agent is an aldeliyde, and, wlion tlio 
aldeliyde dms clone its woi^k, we have no longer an aldoliyde-residuo, 
but an acid*residuo in tbe niolecule of tlie new coinpound. The 
occurrence of this re-a,rrangenaent has been proved for three double 
ketones — phoiianthraquinone, chrysoquinone, and beruiiii. 

As regards the compounds containing 2 atoms of nitrogen in the 
molecule, it seems to me that the simplest way of formulating these is 
to assume in them the existence of the complex of atoms — 


II X 


This is what have done in the work on phenanthraqninono and in 
the paper on lophine published in conjunction with Mr, Robinson. I 
take for grante^d an intramolecular re-arrangement, such as occurs in 
the formation of the oxygenated compound, 

Radziszewvski, on the other hand, assumes in the lattei* class of 
compounds the existence of the complex — 



Here the assumption of an intramolecular re-arrrangement is dis- 
pensed with, and this is so far a point in favour of Radziszewski’s 
formula. This mode of formulating these compounds did not escape 
me; but I rejected it for the reasons above given. It seemed to me a 
more probable assumption that in two reactions of the same clasB-- 
both condensations of double ketones with aldehydes and ammonia, 
both of the class of condensations in the oidho-series (employing tlie 
term ‘Xrtho ” in an extended sense) — occurring simultaneoiiHly in the 
same operation, an intrormolecular re-arrangement wliich muHt occur 
in the one and which is conditioned by the reducing action of ilu! 
aldehyde, should also occur in the other, the same condition being 
again 'present. ' 

Tip to this point I have described the grounds of analogy wluclrkd 
me to prefer the anhydio-base formula for lophine to that of Radzis- 
zowski. . It now remains to regard the two formula} from the point of 
view of the reactions of lophine. 

Radziszewski finds a confirmation of his formula in the fact that 
lophine, when fused with potassium hydrate, yields benzyl alcohol and 
benzoic acid ; and he ascribes the formation of these subsiauces to the 
action of the alkali upon benzaldehyde furnished by the decomposition 

shottly to be able to lay before the Bociefcy an account of some rcaoilons whicli aro 
not open to the above objection, and which appear to me lo decide in favour of 
Rittig’kforinula. , , - 
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of tho lopfiiBe. I cannot find tliat tliis reaction decides oitber way. 
A compound of tlio anliydro-base formula would split up under tlie 
infiuenco of the a/lkali into benzoic acid, ammonia, and the hypo- 
thotioal compound — 

-OA— C(OH) 

II 

.C0H5— 0(0H) 

a compound wliieli corresponds with. 2 naols. of benzaldehyde, and 
would be decomposed by the alkali with formation of the benzoic acid 
and benzyl alcohol obtained by Hadziszewsld. 

By carefixl oxidation, lophine yields benzamide and dibenzamide, 
according to the equation: C2iHi6lSr2 4 * OH2 + O2 C6H6.CO.hrH2 
+ HH(CaH5.CO)2 (Fischer and Troschke),. If we adopt the anhydro- 
base formula, this reaction is readily accounted for. It is only neces* 
sary to assume that, as is usual in the oxidation ’'of unsaturated 
compounds, the separation of the parts of the molecule occui*s at the 
points where the atoms are connected by double bonds:: — 

0 

C— HH 0 

I 1^C-CA. 

0 H, I 

It is dillcult to see in what way Eadziszewski’s formula can account 
for this i*eaction. 

One point in which the anhydro-base formula appeai'ed to satisfy 
all requirements was the way in which it accounted for the formation 
of compound>s containing alcohohi’adicles ; for example : Kiilm’s am- 
monium- compound, diethyl-lophininm iodide, C2iHir,(C2Hfi)2lN2l (cf. 
this Journal, Trans,, 1882 , 329 ), a compound ooiTCsponding with 
Hubner’s diethylanhydrobcnzdiamidobenzene iodide, Ci;iH:)(C2H6)2lsr2l, 
In Radziszewski^s lophine formula there is no replaceable hydrogen- 
atom attached to nitrogen, so that the formation of this compound of 
Kuhn’s xannot be accounted for. Radziszewski perceives this diffi- 
culty, but I think that he underrates it. Ho says that the fact that 
lophine, although containing no hydrogen directly attached to nitro- 
gen, yields compounds with alcohol-radicles ^‘-cannot surprise any one 
who has studied Hofmann’s beautiful researches on the exhaustive 
action of methyl iodide upon eonine and piperidine.” The cases 
are, however, scarcely comparable. Dimethylconine and dimethyl- 
piperidine were obtained by the destructive distillation of the corre- 
sponding nmmonium-hydroxideS‘-*-a process 'very different from that 
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employed in preparing dietliyl-lopMniam iodide, wliicli Kiiliii oMainod 
by Seating lopliine witb etliyl iodide at lOO'^. 

Tbe following simple reaction appeared calculated to decide between 
the two formulas. RadziszewskPs formula contains, as already poirite<I 
out, a benzaldeliyde-residne (benzylidene) ; tlie anliydro-baso formnla 
contains a benzoic acid-residue (benzenyl). iFiseber and Trosebke 
have shown that lopbine may be beated witli bydriodic acid and 
amorphous phosphorus to 22(r witbont change. It seemed to mo 
that if it were possible, by tbe action of tbe acid at a still higher 
temperature, to split up the lopbine, a compound of Radziszewski’s 
formnla ought to yield benzaldebyde, which would then bo reduced to 
tolaene; whilst- a compound of tbe aubydro-base foi’mula would yield 
benzoic acid, which would not undergo further change. As benzoic 
acid could not, in presence of a powerful reducing' agent like bydriodic 
acid, be fnrnislSed either by the dibenzyl-residne of Eadziszewski^e 
formula, or by tbe stilbene-residue of the anbydro-base formula, the 
formation of benzoic acid under these circumstances might be taken 
as deciding in favour of tbe latter formula. 

As a fact, I find that lopbine when beated with bydriodic acid and 
amorphous pbospborus to a temperature a little over 300°, splits up, 
yielding benzoic acid. As tbe pressure with strong bydriodic acid 
proved unmanageable, a mixture of one volume of tbe strongest 
bydriodic acid with four volumes of fuming hydrochloric acid was 
employed instead. That a sufficiency of tbe reducing agent bad been 
employed, was evident from tbe fact that, on cooling, the upper part 
of tbe tubes contained crystals of pbospbonium iodide. Tbe pressure 
on opening, in spite of the dilution with bydrocbloric acid, was very 
great. Tbe main portion of tbe lopbine was recovered unebanged, 
the difficultly soluble lopbine salt fusing together and thus escaping 
farther action. INo resinous products are formed. 

Had tbe above reaction occurred at a lower temperature, I aboiild 
bav^e regarded it as absolutely conclusive against liadziszewski^s for* 
mula. As it is, I tbiuK tbe probability that tbe benzoic acid can liiwe 
been 'formed from anything else than .a benzoic acid residua very 
flight. It is to be borne in mind that, as tbe temperature xdses and 
tbe, danger of bye-reactions increases, tbe power of tbe reducing agent 
alb'u '.increases., Further, tbe temperature, though high, is' at least 
100 'lower „lban that at which lopbine boils witbont decomposition* ' 
'.According to a determination .made by ^means of a Geisaler bigh4em* 
perature mercurial thermometer registering to 450° (with internal 
pressure to prevent tbe boiling of tbe mercury), lopbine boils at 415° 
(uncorr.). Of course the indications of such an instrument arootilj 
approximate,^:,;,:'';'/,';,,;",.^ 

BadriszewsH; Oso: some highly ingenious ^'suggestions oonoemmg iho 
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In fulfilmeiat of tlie promiBO made in the former communication on 
tlio above subject, I have stndied the action of other aldehydes, toge- 
ther with ammonia, upon benzil. Parahydroxybenzaldehyde yields, 


stifcution of glyoxalme, wHcli he regards as ‘‘lophine, in which fcho three phenyl - 
groups are rc])laced by three hydrogen-atoms,” He considers that when glyoxalme 
is formed by the action of ammonia npon glyoxal, a portion of the glyoxal first takes 
up the elements of wa.ter, yielding formic acid (the production of which in the 
reaction has boon observed by Ljubavin) and formaldehyde j and that this last sub- 
stance then reacts with glyoxal and ammonia to form glyoxaline, a reaction which 
would correspond with that in which lopbine is formed from benzaldehyde, foenzil, 
and ammonia. I do not at present propose to go into this subject further than to 
point out that if, while accepting the above analogy, we formulate glyoxaline on the 
basis of the anhydro-formula of lopbine, thus ; — 


CH-~NHv 

II 

CE— 




wo arrive at a formula which, I consider, accounts bettor for the reactions of this 
compound than any of the formulae which have as yet been proposed for it. The 
only fact connected with glyoxjdine which this formula does not readiltj explain, is 
the identity of methylglyoxaline with oxalmethyline. 

Addendum . — Since the above was written, Badziszewski has published a second 
paper (Ber., 15, 2706), in which ho describes the synthesis of Wallach’s paraoxal- 
metbylino by the interaction of glyfxal, acetaldehyde, and ammonia—here again 
employing a reaction belonging to the class of condensations discovered by me, H© 
does not appear to have expected to obtain paraoxalmethyline, but only some 
homologue of glyoxaline. He formulates paraoxalmethyline on the type of his 
lopbine formula. I intend discussing this reaction more fully elsewhere, but in the 
meantime desire to take this opportunity of putting on record the following 
formula, which are founded upon the glyoxaHne formula given above : — 


on- 

CH- 


:-H(eir3)^ 


;CH 


CH-N(C3Hj) 


OH- 


^>0-011. 


Oxalmathylmo 

(identical with methylglyoxaline). 

CH— Nils 
li ^C-~CIT{ 

OH 


Oxalothyline, 


Baraoxalmothyline, 

These formula, which furnish a consistent account of tljo reactions of WallachV 
oxalinos, .were constructed by mo in 'August last, at whicb time I -suggested to 
Hr. F. E. Matthews, who was then woi^king with me, that he should attempt the 
synthesis of paraoxalmethyline from glyoxal, acetaldehyde, and ammonia. I thus 
predicted the, result, now Obtained by Badziszewski. I wish, however, expressly to 
state that this train of thought was mainly suggested by the above speculations of 
Badziszewski on the formation of glyoxaline. But, at tli© same time, I do not 
think that it woxxld liavo been possible for, Badziszewski, bolding the views which ho 
does conceroing the constitution of glyoxaline, to predict the formation ,of paraoxah' 
mefcliylino in the above reaction* ' 

?0b* 'xun. 


0 
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as already described, parabydroxylopbine. With salicylaldehydo a 
different reaction occurs : 2 mols. of aldehyde, together with 2 of 
ammonia, react with 1 of henzil, yielding a compound totally dis- 
tinct in its properties from parahydroxylophine ; thus : — 

Ci4H,„02 + -h 2NH3 = C38H34NA + 2OH3. 

Benzil. Salicyl- New compound, 

aldehyde. 

I’lirfuraldeliyde acts in a similar manner. 

I hope to be able to lay before the Society, at an early date, tbe 
results of tbe inyestigation of this new class of compounds. 

« 


IIL--- CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE JODRELL LABOR A- 

TORY. 

1 . — GontribuUons io the Ohemistry of Lignification, 

By 0. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan, 

FolIiOWING tbe views advanced by physiologists on tlie cbemical 
phenomena of lignification, we were led to forsake tbe incrustation 
theory, as not adequately expressing the facts established concerning 
the origin, properties, and decompositions of the lignified substance, 
and to adopt, as a working bypotbesis, tbe alternative view of lignose, 
or bastose, as we ventured to call tbe jute-fibi’e substance, viss., that 
it is a chemical whole in the sense of presenting a true combination 
rather than a mixture of cellulose with its non-cellulose Cons tit iientH, 
Subsequent observations bave further justified tins course. By 
means of fractional solution in tbe ammonia-copper reagent, wo 
uniformly obtained an amorphous modification of tlie fibre suhstaiico, 
exhibiting properties similar to the original as regards its behaviour 
both to chlorine and to acids. 

In one particular, however, a difference is observed, in that the 
freshly precipitated amorphous modification gives only a slight reac- 
tion with aniline snlphate, and after a second solution and precipita*^ 
tionmo coloration is obtained. That this- reaction, supposed tO''bc'' 
essentially characteristic of lignose, 'is in reality -due to some pro<Juct 
of change (probably of oxidation) is. further shown by the fact that 
this- property of giving a yellow colour with aniline s-altS' is "entirely 
lost after the substance has been boiled in a solution of sodium sul- 
phite, the other properties remaining unaltered. ‘Vfe find moreover 
that a' yellow' reaction with’ aniline salts' is characteristic of -a number 
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,of arottiatic aldetades. If, for instance, oil of cinnamon be shaken 
with solution (^‘the sulpha-^^hes whole solidifies to a mass of 
bright yellow needles. we think, therefore,, m to be con- 
sidered apart from this property^ ' ^ 

We have previously shown that jute is flsolved^n various ways, 
according to the methods or conditions brought 4sO bear 1:ipon it, the 
cellulose for instance appearing either as cellulose or in the ^6rm of 
acids of the pectic class. So also the non-cellulose appears either as an 
astringent substance, or in the form of the chlorinated derivative pre- 
viously described. In reference to the latter and its evident connection 
with the aromatic series. Dr. Armstrong directed our attention to the 
researches of Steuhouse and Groves on the chlorinatio?!. of pyrogallol 
as probably bearing on the subject. We prepared mairogallol acco-rd- 
ing to their method {Ghem, Boc. 1875), and found that both it and 
the amorphous substances which constitute the chief '"^portion of the 
product give, when treated with sodinm sulphite solution,, a colour- 
reaction exactly resembling that which is characteristic of the freshly 
prepared lignose derivative. A close connection of these plant-con- 
stituents with the trihydric phenols, which can bei seen to be suggested 
on gxnunds whioli are independent of this observation, we venture to 
think is thereby fairly established. 

Following up this subject, we endeavoured to prepare a more highly 
chlorinated derivative of bastose. The derivative obtained by the 
action of chlorine gas upon bastose in presence of moisture is an 
amorphous yellow body, which, only when freshly prepared, gives the 
colour-reaction with sodium sulphite. Although this iudicates the 
occurrence of molecular change duifing the process of purifying the 
body for analysis, and although its amorphous character places it in 
that much abused category of substances to which the ordinary 
criteria of purity are inapplicable, the numbers obtained in the analy- 
sis of preparations various in origin and differently prepared, were 
constant, and agreed with those required by the formula 
In justifiea-tion of the adoption of this formula wO' would state first 
that it was our only guide in investigating the constitution of dignified 
fibres, and secondly, that substances which go to build up living 
tissues arC' of^ very necessity colloids, and their immediate derivatives 
also ; but because colloids they are none the less definite, and at all 
events the method of ■ ultimate analysis must be applied!' to their inves- 
tigation until it is shown to be nugatory. 

The chlorinated compounds experimented upon were obtained, the 
one' from jute and the other from the fibre of Mma ^aradisiam^ a 
monocotyledonons' plant. ' Tbe purified fibres were exposed in the 
damp state to an atmosphere of chlorine gas, and the reaction being 
complete, the products were severally dissolved away by means ' of 

0 2 
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alcolio], precipitated, -witli water, washed and drieMrsfe in a vactuim, 
and lastly at 100°. These vreif separately^ssolvod in glacial 
acetic acid, and fnrthei' chlormatod tliG xlia, liner described by 

Stcnlioiiae and Groves^ pro(fact« were fieparated' by pouring 
the aoetic sobi^^i irff^^ater, whereby they were precipitated in tlio 
form of a-5^11ow^t»1iite substance resembling wax. After washing 
and d^ng, Erst'":i*ii a vactium, and lastly at 100°, they were analysed, 
with the follo.wing resalts : — 

(a). From jnte. (5.) From Mnsa. 

(a.) 0*4087 gave 0*5560 AgCL 

0*1234 „ 0*1788 OOs and 0*0435 HA 

(5.) 0*4892® „ 0*6689 AgCl + 0*0060 Ag. 

0*1790 „ 0*2611 CO 2 and 0'06G4 H,0. 


W ih) Calc. C3aH44ClaO,s. 

C h 39-52 39-77 40*0 

3*92 3'50 3*8 

Cl 33-50 34-20 34*0 


The products are therefore identical* It is impossible to account 
for their derivation from the original tetrachbrobastin (which we may 
represent by the formula CssHseOlBOis) by a symmetrical equation. At 
present we cannot do more than record the results as they stand. 

Starting indeed with a highly complex molecule, such as both bas- 
tose and the lower ohlorobastin certainly are, and in view of the 
further complicating action' of chlorine upon the trihydric phenols and 
their derivatives, which has been ''established 'by the woi-k previously 
cited, we hate no reason to expect a resolution into simpler molecules 
' by means of this reaction. ' It would appear that only in the ahseiioe 
of oxidising conditions can this be effected, and it is from this point of 
view that we are following up the resolution of Imstoso, lignoso, ami 
the chlorobastins by means of the sulphites under extreme conditions 
of temperature and pressure. 


JSToie on the Constitution of Lignom. 

■ We Would record 'two recent observations which bear upon the 
question of the mode of union of the constituents of lignose. (1.) Jlry 
.chlorine has ,nO' 'action upon .this substance, whereas the preaenoe of 
moisture determines,, instant combination, with' evolution of '...heat, 
..(2,). The furfural-yielding constituent .survives exposure _ to' ehbrins, 
the chlorinated '.jute ';fibre giving', an abundant yield of 'this.' aWehydo 
by. distilling with hydrochloric acid, ' 
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In conclnsion, 'We wish to express to Sir Joseph Hooker and 
Professor Thiseltoii Djer our recognition of the privilege of occupy- 
ing the Jodrell Laboratory for tbe purpose of carrying out these 
reseai'ches, and our sincei^e thanks for their personal kindness to us 
during our stay. 


Abbenda, 

(1.) Note on the Sacchulmtc Com^ov/nd$-., 

Sestini has recently published (Qazzetta, 1882, 292 ; Chem. Soc, 
1882, 1182) the results of an investigation of the action of the 
halogens upon the sacchulmic compounds, and we wish^ to call atten- 
tion to the similarity of the products obtained by him toi those 
which we have obtained from various substances of vegetable- origin. 
For, instance, the chloroxysaochulmide, OasHiGChOia,. described by him 
is closely similar to the derivative obtained by chlorinating the black 
substance formed by the action of H 2 S 04 .,at 60 — 7Q? upon the carbo- 
hydrates, one preparation of which we analysed and' found to be 
CaoHieChOio (Ohem. 8og. Jl, 40, 1122) : these two derivatives are in 
their properties identical. The resinous matter obtained from the 
alkaline liquors from Esparto boilers yield a series, of chloro-deriva- 
tives similar in composition and properties to- the above; and 
generally the products of degradation of the carbohydifates, natui’al 
and artihcial, yield chlorine substitution-products having similar 
characteristics. Should the presence of an aromatic group in these 
compounds, of which there appears to be some evidence (Jahresh., 
1871, 741; 1872, 771), be established, Sestini’s results will throw 
additional light upon some of the difficult problems suggested by the 
changes which the carbohydrates undergo, in plant tissues. 

(2). Since reading this paper we have found that’*' Dr. ’Miiller has 
preceded us in the observation that the reaction of aniline sulphate 
with lignified fibres, formerly supposed to be characteristic of lignose, 
is in reality due to some product of its change ; this he succeeded in 
removing by means of oxiMsmg agents, such as Schuke’s solution, 
and dilute solution of chromic acid. 

W© do not appear to have been singular iu overlooking this ohseiv 
vation of Dr. Muller’s, and we are glad ta he aHe to reproduce it, and 
add the confimation afforded by the observations, in this paper. 

“ Pdanztofaser,” foot-nofee to I>. H, 
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2,— -Ow the O^Maiion of Qdhilme* 

By 0. F. Ceoss and B. J. Bkvak. 

On Iboilmg cellnlose witli nitric acid (60 per cent.) it is slowly con- 
verted into oxalic acid. This decomposition may, however, by careful 
observation, be seen to take place im three stages. In the first place, 
tlie cellulose is thoroughly disintegrated, the change doubtless re- 
sulting in the formation of hydrocellulose (Girard, Bar., 9, 65). 
Oxidation of this into oxalic acid then ensues. A portion of the 
mass, however, yields but slowly to the action of the nitric acid, in 
consequence, we find, of its conversion into an oxidised derivative, 
to which we have provisionally given the name oxy cellulose. The 
quantity of oxycellulose produced appeal's to he about 30 per cent, of 
the cellulose adted upon. When thrown upon a filter and washed 
with hot water, the removal of the acid is attended with gelatinisation 
of the mass. In this state it ds entirely soluble in dilute alkalis, and 
is precipitated from such solutions unchanged and in a form resem- 
bling peotic acid, on the addition of acids, as also of alcohol, saline 
solutions, or even strong solutions of the caustic alkalis. Observa- 
tions of the composition of these precipitates showed that oxycellulose 
does not form compounds with bases, or at least only of a very weak 
order, the substance thrown down by alcohol or saline solutions re- 
taining only traces of inorganic matter. Specimens of oxycellulose 
obtained from various sources and purified in different ways ware 
analysed, after drying at 110*^, with the following results; — 

(a.) Prepared from cotton, dissolved in KaOH, precipitated with 
BaCb, Sind washed. 

(&.) Prepared from jute, dissolved in KaOH, precipitated by HCl, 
and washed. 

(c.) Prepared from jute, dissolved in KTaOH, precipitated by HCI, 
and washed. 

(d,) Prepared from pith'of AraMa ^apyrifer^ analysed directly after 
washing. 

a, 0*1756 gram gave 0*2779 CO, and 0*0840 



,J. 0-1329 „ 

0-2121 


0-0642 

n 


c. 0-1018 

0-1617 

?> 

0*0504 



-i. 0-1388 

0-2200 

r> 

•0-0689 

Cttlo. for 



h. 

c. 

4. 

OiaHsoOn!. 

0 


43-‘52 

43-32 

43-23 

43-40 



5-36 

5-50 

5-51 

6-22. . 

0 

.......... 51-64 

51-12 

51-18 

51-26 

5138 


Allowing for ask 
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Oxycellulos© dissolves in concentrated sulplmric acid witli a pink 
colour; the dissolved body, when isolated, is found to be dextro- 
rotatory, and otherwise similar in properties 'to ordinary dextrin. The 
freshly-prepared oxycellnlose is not coloured by iodine or by Schnke’s 
solution, but the horny mass to which it dries is coloured deep blue by 
the latter. These facts, together with the formation of the “nitro”- 
body about to be described, establish the cellulosic character of oxy- 
cellulose. The nitro”-body was prepared in the following way: — 
The gelatinous oxycellnlose was washed with strong nitric acid until 
free from water, and was then diffused through a mixture of equal 
volumes of strong sulphuric and nitric acids, in which it quickly dis- 
solved. The solution, after standing for about an hcfpr, was poured 
in a fine stream into a large volume of water, by which the “ nitron- 
body was precipitated as a white fiocculent mass. The product, after 
drying at 110°, was analysed according to Elder’s mMhod (Ber,, 13, 
109), with the following I’esult : — * 

0*2342 gram gave 25*20 c.c. at 7?0 mm. and 19*4° 0. 

Percentage of HI, Calc, for 018^230163(^02) 

6*48 6*68 

Our object in studying this resolution is to contribute to the solution 
of the problem of the constitution of cellulose. The decompositions 
of cellulose, including the above, go to show that it is made up of a 
nucleus which exhibits considerable stability, and side groups which 
easily yield to oxidation, and whose removal appears to cause only a 
subsidiary change in the composition or properties of the original. 
We have commenced the study of the oxidation of cellulose, in pre- 
senoa of alkali, by means of permanganate ; and in addition to pro- 
ducts of low molecular weight, we have obtained a body exhibiting 
the characteristic properties of metapectic acid, a result which is in 
confirmation of the above hypothesis.t 


3. The Analysis of Oertain Plant Fihres, 

By 0. S. WnBSTBR. 

At the instance of Messrs. Cross and Bevan, I undertook the exten- 
sion of the results obtained by them in the investigation of the jute 
fibre to a series of the more commonly occurring plant fibres, and the 
main results of this work are embodied in the following table 

* W© think it worthy of record that in a second determination by this method, 
with a larger quantity of substance (0*801 gram), when about 80 per cent, of the 
total 1^0 had been expelled, the flask containing the boiling fennus sulphate solu- 
tion was shattered, with a violent explosion* 
t' Oomp. H., Muller, *^ PflaMexffa8er,’* p.. IS. 
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Tiie reactions of those fibres, which also form an essential feature 
in the diagnosis of thoir constitutions, are detailed below i-— 

Ammiomo-cojiper Beagent — These fibi-es without exception dissolve, 
more or less rapidly, in contact with metallic copper and strong am- 
monia. The conflicting impressions which prevail on this point are 
doubtless referable to the employment of this reagent in its several 
forms, and to the widely different activities of these. 

Nitric Acid (in presence of sulphuric acid). 

The substance of all the above fibres is converted by the action of 
the usual nitrating mixture into so-called nitro-derivatives, allied to 
the pyroxylins. 

In the case of the lignified fibres, the reaction is accompanied by the 
development of a mahogany-red colour, which on washing gives place 
to the bright orange of the nitro-derivative in question.^ 

Bul^Jmric Acid (cone.). — ^The fibres of Boehmeria and XfrUca dis- 
solve to colourless solutions, the solutions of the others are more or 
less dark coloured. 

Chlorine Gas, — Chlorine substitution-derivatives are obtained from 
the fibre substance of the above fibres, with the exception of the 
JBoehmeria, Urtica, and Linum, the deiivatives giving in all cases the 
characteristic colour-reaction with sodium sulphite. 

Aniline 8iil^liate,--The solution of this substance, as also of the 
soluble aniline colours, is a valuable aid in diagnosing the fibres in 
regard to the distribution of the lignification, and also of encrusting 
substances. Neither the Boehnieria, Urtica,, nor Lirmm gives any 
reaction ; the Ananassa is coloured a uniform faint greenish- yellow ; 
the Ytwca and Agave a pale gold ; Hibiscus bright yellow and streaky ; 
Orotalaria a pale yellow and streaky ; and Musa a bright gold, also 
streaky. 

An/iMne Golotm, — As is well known, the dyeing properties of the 
fibres vary with the lignification, and this appearing to be correlated 
with the development of phenols, wo may hope to be able to arrive at 
a more correct understanding of this phenomenon. 

In dyeing these fibres with a neutral solution of the so-called 
alkali blue, the effects appear to follow an inverse course, the Boch^ 
mwria showing the deepest colour, the lignified fibres being much 
paler. This fact is probably referable to the presence of ‘‘ pectous 
sabstanoes in the former, and the reaction may prove to he of general 
use in indicating the presence of acids^ or acid-forming substances, in 
the plant tissues. , ^ ' 

In conclusion, I would note the grounds upon which the several 
determinations included in this method of diagnosis are based : 

(1.) The yield nf cellulose is of sufficiently obvious value, and an 
observation . of its characteristics; (2) is the qualitative supplement. 

0 $ 
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TEe most important diif ore, rices slrown by the various eelhiloses a.ro 
in relation to the solvent action ot the alkalis upon tliom, aiul il:io 
degree of this action is usually shown by tlie coiicliirion of tlie 
ccliiilose fibres- after washing and drying. The prodxiots of th.o aictioii 
are in the first instance gelatinouSj and those fibres whicli undergo 
degradation thereby, show an agglntmation of tho cellulose fibrils 
on drying. (3.) The loss of weight sustained by boiling with an 
alkaline solution of arbitrary strength has been observed in two stages 
for the purpose of separating its more purely solvent action (continiiod 
for five minutes) from what may be termed its degrading action (con* 
tinued one hour subsequently). These observations throw a certain 
light on the mture and order of stability of the bodies of which tho 
fibre is composed ; and attention will be drawn to this point in regard 
to the distinctive character of the jnte fibre. 

(5.) A high percentage of ash-constitnenfcs is usually, in plant 
structures, associated with the presence of gummy or poetic substances ; 
and the relatively small distribution of the latter throughout the wood 
and bast of plants accords with their low percentage of inoi‘ganic 
constituents. It is to be noted that the Beehmeria fibre stands con- 
spicuously high in regard to its ash, and the presence of poctous 
substances thns indicated is confirmed by the large loss in weight 
snstained in the boiling alkaline solntion. 

(6.) Cellulose structures which differ from pure cellulose may ho 
regarded as containing, in addition, (a) bodies of tho poetic group ; 
{h) substances connected with the trihydric phenols ; (c) substances 
containing furfural, ^ — the union of these with cellulose being probably 
such as is known as combination by residues, t.e., to form with tho 
cellulose residue a chemical whole. The groups of compounds under 
(a) (5) and (o) differ from one another and from cellulose in respect 
of elementary composition, and its determination is a corl4:iin lueaBuro 
of the quantitative relations of these groups to one another. It may 
be remarked, that (2)) and (c) are in all cases yet observed co-iiujidontoJ, 
and agree also in respect of high carbon percentage: couse(|uentIy as 
factors in the' mean carbon percentage of a fibre they cannot as yet 
be separated, 

(7*) The ehemical evidence of lignification is ibe formation of stib- 
stitution-derivatives on exposure to the action of chlorine gas-, and 
the proof of the formation of these is afforded by their characteristic 
colour-reaction with solutions of the neutral sulphites. 

To sum up these results and bring out more clearly -the diatimtivo 
character- of ' the jute fibre, I, may recapitulate its more striking points 
, of differentiation from the other fibres included -in this -investigation. 
(l,)':High-Qarbon percentage. (2.) Power of resisting the eonimimd 
action- of !-boiling -alkaline -.-solutions, from which, together -with the' re- 
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suits of aa examination of the substances dissolred, it is to be inferred 
that the pure fibre contains no constituents of the peotic group. 
(3.) Such nniformitj in composition and properties as to permit ns to 
regard it as a chemical whole, (4.) Its comparative simple microscopic 
features. 

Some of these characteristics are represented amongst the other 
fibres, but are never united as in the case of jute, which is therefore 
to be preferred as a simple type of lignification ; and oyer liologicalltj 
complicated structures, such as wood, its superiority is still more 
manifest. 


IV . — On a GondensaUon-jprodnct of Fhenanthraqninone with UthyliG 

Aceto-acetate , , 

' ' .1^ 

By Francis R. Japp, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry in 
the Normal School of Science, South Kensington, and Fkedk. W. 
Streatfeili). 

In a former communication (this Journal, Trans., 1882, 270) we 
described the acetonquinimide of phenanthrene, O 17 H 15 NO 2 , obtained 
by the interaction of phenanthraquinone, acetone, and ammonia. In 
endeavouring to extend this reaction to other ketones, we substituted 
ethylic aceto-acetate for acetone. No reaction took place at ordinary 
temperatures, bub on heating phenanthi^aquinone, ethylic aceto-acetate, 
and concentrated aqueous ammonia for a short time under pressure at 
100 ^, a dark-coloured mass was obtained, from which, by an appro- 
priate process of purification, a compound was isolated, crystallising 
in needles, and fusing at 184’ 5 — 185*5*^. (A description of this process 
of purification is stiperfluous, as a much better method of preparing 
the substance is given further on.) The compound did not contain 
nitrogen. On analysis it yielded figures agreeing with the formula 
O20H1A:— ' 

OH 2 . 

0‘0682 
0*0790 
0-0669 


III. - Mean. ’ 

74-96 74-93 

5-00 5-06 

(20*01) 

320' lOOW' : 100*00^' 


Substance. COa- 

■ I.... 0-1488 ■ 0*4085 

II .... 0*1740 0*4783 

, III .... 0*1484 ,0*4079 

Oaloulatod 
for G20H1 A* 

, A , ' , . 

Cm,.... 240 75-00 

Hj, .. 16 5-00 

0. . . . , 64 20-00 


Found, 

A 11. 
74-87 74-96 

5-09 5-04 
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A compound of this formula would be formed from one rnolecsiile of 
plienantliraquinone and one of etbylic aceto-acetato, bj the eliinina* 
tion of one molecule of water. 


+ CoH,oO, = + OH3* 

Phenantlira- Etliylic New 

quinone. aceto-acetate, compound. 


The reactions of this compound show that in its formation one atom, 
of oxygen from the quinone is eliminated along with two atoms of 
hydrogen from the ethyiie aceto-acetate, the two resulting dyad groups 
then uniting by means of dbe free affinities. From the fact that no 
such condensation occurs when ethylic diethaceto-acetate is substituted 
for ethylic aceto-acetate, we may conclude with a high degree of pro- 
bahility that the two hydrogen-atoms thus eliminated are f urnished by 
the methylene group in aceto-acetic acid. The compound would ihtis 
possess the formula — 


C,H4-~G=;0< 

isHi-io 


CO— CHa 
C00C.,H5’ 


and might be termed ethylic pJienanihroxyls^ie^aGeto-acpMe.* 

The reaction is analogous to the condensations of aldehydes with 
ethylic aceto-acetate described by Claisen (Ber,^ 14, 345), in which, 
however, gaseous hydrochloric acid was employed as a dehydrating 
agent. 

The dehydrating action of aqueous ammonia has not, so far as we 
are aware, been previously observed. It resemhlea, however, the 
dehydi^ating action of aqueous caustic potash upon acetone described 
by Heintz {Annalen^ 196, 118). Condensations between aldehydes and 
ketones have also been effected by means of dilute cauBtic soda 
(Schmidt, Her., 14, 1450; Claisen, 14, 24G8). 

The foregoing analogy led us to examine whether a caustic alkali 
could not be substituted for ammonia in the above reaction. Not only 
did this prove to he the case, but tbe yield by the new meidxod was 
fully twice as great as when ammonia was employed ; whilst, owing to 
the almost total absence of resinous bye-products, the process of puri- 
fication was materially shortened, » 

After several trials the following mode of conducting the experi- 
ment was adopted, as yielding the best result : — 100 grams of pbenan- 
thraquinone, ground to an impalpable powder (this is essential, m 
larger particles escape conversion V are introduced into a flask with 

^ The dyad radical (O14H8)" m pUnmihrylene ; the dyad mdioal may 

be styled. ^ ‘ ' A 
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90 gi*ams (an excess) of etlijlic aceto-acefcate ; 150 c.c. of dilute potasli 
(1 part of solid caustic potasR to 6 of water) are now added, and the 
mixture is gently warmed, agitating all the time. The reaction takes 
place quickly with considerable rise of temperature, and the orange 
colour of the quinone disappears, giving place to the light grey of the 
crude condensation-product. The product is boiled with water, washed 
with alcohol, and crystallised from boiling benzene till the fusing 
point remains constant. 

From 100 grams of quinone over 100 grams of a product, once 
crystallised from benzene and practically pure, were obtained. 

Gaseous hydrochloric acid does not effect the condensation of phenan- 
thraquinone with ethylic aceto-acetate. 

Fropefties , — Ethylic phenanthroxylene-aceto-acetate is deposited 
from its hot benzene solution in tufts of fine white ^silky needles. 
It fuses with blackening and evolution of gas at 184*5 — 185*5°. It is 
soluble also in alcohol and in glacial acetic acid. On oxidation with a 
chromic mixture it yields phenanthraquinone. 

Hot caustic potash decomposes it, yielding a purple or a green sola* 
tion, according to the concentration of the potash. Dilute potash 
appears to saponify it slowly in the cold. These reactions have yet to 
be studied. 

With bromine in emetic acid solution it appears to form, after long 
standing, an addition-prodnet. This product, which is much less 
soluble in acetic acid than the original compound, is slowly deposited 
from the solntion. By recrystallisation from hot glacial acetic acid 
it was obtained in flat yellow needles. The fusing point could not be 
determined, as the substance, without previously fusing, became quite 
black at about 150°. A bromine determination gave figures agreeing 
with the formula C2oHi604Br2 (Br calcalated, 33*33; found, 33*84 per 
cent,). Of course analysis is incompetent to decide between this 
formula and the formula of a substitution compound CooHM 04 Br 2 ; but 
judging from the analogy of the compounds discovered by Glaisen, the 
probability is greatly in favour of the first formula. The usual method 
of deciding this question by determining the quantity of bromine 
requisite for the formation of the compound is scarcely applicable in 
the present case, owing to the extreme slowness with which the com* 
pound is formed. In the ease of the condensation-product of chloral 
with ethylic aceto-acetate, Matthews (JDismrtaUon^ Bonn, 1882, p. 28) 
observed a similar sluggishness in the way in which this compound 
combined with bromine. 

Action of Mydriodio Acid v^ponEthylic Fhenantliroxylene’-aceto-acetate. 
— A quantity of the above compound was mixed with amorphous phos- 
phorus in a flask, and an excess of fuming hydriodic acid was added. 
A reaction took place, accompanied by a' rise of temperature^ and the 
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substance fused to a black pltoliy mass. This product, which became 
semi-solid on cooling, was washed successively with water, with cold 
alcohol, and with small quantities of ether. The brownish substance 
which now remained was dissolved in boiling alcohol, and the solution 
filtered from unchanged amorphous phosphorus. The alcoholic solu- 
tion deposited on cooling a granular substance, which by repesbted 
crystallisation was obtained in star-shaped aggregations of a pink 
colour. This colour is due to an impurity, and is best got rid of by 
dissolving the crystals in boiling light petroleum. On allowing the 
petroleum solution paidially to cool, the colouring matter separates 
out first on the sides of the vessel, and the solution, when poured off 
at the propef moment, deposits almost colourless crystals. A final 
crystallisation from benzene removes the last traces of colour. The 
pure substance fused at 124^ 

We found that the pink-coloured substance could be bleached by 
exposing it in solution to the action of daylight. 

The above somewhat complicated process of purification so dimi- 
nished the quantity of substance, that from 60 grams of ethylics 
phenanthroxylene-aceto-acetate only 4 grams of the pure reduction- 
product were obtained. 

The compound contained no iodine. Analysis of different prepara- 
tions yielded numbers corresponding with the formula O-^oHioOa : — 



Substance. 

COj. 

OHs,. 


I .... 

0-1.334 

0-3849 

0-0658 


II .... 

0-2020 

0-5836 

0-0955 


Ill .... 

0-1429 

0^4126 

0-0701 


Calculated 

ITound. 



for C 


, n, n, . 



1 — 

j 

I. II. 

in. 

Moan. 

Ca,. . . . 240 

78-95 

78-68 78-79 

78-75 

78-74 

H», .. 16 

5-20 

5'48 5-25 

5-45 

5-39 

O 3 . . . . 48 

15-79 

— — 


(16’87) 

304 

100-00 



100-00 


The hydriodio acid had therefore removed one atom of oxygen from 
the compound C 20 H 1 &O 4 . This process may be most readily explained 
by supposing that the acetyl-group of the ketonic acid is first reduced 
to the group CH 3 — OH (OH) — , which then parts with water, and is 
converted into the vinyl-group CH 2 Ei: 0 H — . This hypothetical inter- 
: mediate ; compound would be^a derivative of ^-hydroxybutyrie'' aoid^ 

’ aud'the'.ease with, which thiS' acid 'parts ■ with ' the elements, Of'-'iratery 
and m ''Converted into 'Crotonic acid is' well known* , According' to this 
wieiv the reihction-obmpound would possess' the con'Ctitution~ ' ' ' ' 
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i 


p__p.CH=YCH. 

0i.X4— jj , 


CoH, 


-00 


and to tBis componxid tlie name ethylie ct'^phenanthroxylene4socroto7mte 
miglit be giyen. 

That it is not the oxygen-atom of the phenanthroxylene-gi’onp which 
is removed during the reduction, is very cleaidy shown by the behaviour 
of the reduction-product towards caustic alkalis (vide infra). 

The same reduction-compound is obtained when the condensation- 
product is treated in acetic acid solution with zinc-dust; but the yield 
by this method does not appear to be so good as when Ijydriodic acid 
is employed. 

The reduction-compound forms with bromine in acetic acid solution 
a compound — probably additive — which has not been examined. 

On oxidation with a chromic mixture the reduction- compound 
yields phenanthraquinone. 

On heating between watch-glasses it yields a sublimate of a new 
compound, in fche form of white needles, fusing at 213”, the examina- 
tion of which is described later. A portion of the substance remains 
as a charred mass. 

By heating ethylie phenanthroxylene-aceto-aoetate with fuming' 
hydriodic acid and amorphous phosphorus to 200”, a second reduotion- 
pompoLind was obtained, in the shape of an acid. Mineral acids pre- 
cipitated it from the solutions of its salts as an amorphous substance, 
insoluble in all the ordinary organic solvents. Keifcher the acid nor 
its salts could be obtained in a crystallised condition, so the further 
investigation of this substance was abandoned. 

Behaviour of Bthylio FJ^enanthroxf/hne-isocrotonate toimrds Caustic 
A Solutions of alkaline carbonates are without action upon this 

compound, but dilute caustic potash dissolves it readily on gently 
warming. On adding hydrochloric acid to an alkaline solution thus 
prepax'*ed, a new organic acid was precipitated. This acid was almost 
insoluble in alcohol and other organic solvents of low boiling point, 
but boiling phenol dissolved it readily, and on carefully diluting the 
hot solution with alcohol, the acid separated in fine colourless needles, 
which, after washing with alcohol and drying, fused at 295”. This 
fusing point was not altered by a second crystallisation from phenol. 

The results of analysis agreed with the formula C18H14O4 : — 

Substanoe. CO3. > 

0T144 0*3078 0*0486 

0T282 , ' 0*3446 . ■ 0*0542'' v, 


I 

II 
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Calculatod for C 18 H 14 O 4 . 

Ci9 7B'4? ■ 

Hu 14i 476, 

O 4 64 2177 


294 lOO'OO 


Found. 

I, II, .Mean. 

73%37 73*27 73*32 

4*72 4*70 4*71 

_ _ 21*97 


100*00 


Tlie caustic alkali had therefore not merely saponified the ethylic 
phenanthroxylene isocrotonate, but had at the same time effected the 
addition of the elements of a molecule of water to the acid thus pro- 
duced : — 

r 

CgoHigOg + OH 2 = CisHiaOa + CgHoO. . . . (Saponification) j 
and 

Ci 8 Hi 203 4-^ OH 2 = CiaHuOi. (Addition of water). 

New acid. 


An examination of the salts of this acid disclosed the remarkahio 
fact that the acid was dibasic, assuming, as is unavoidable from the 
mode of formation of the compound and from its reactions, that the 
molecular formula is that given above, and not half this formula. 

Silver 8aM , — This was obtained as a white crystalline insoluble pre- 
cipitate by adding silver nitrate to a neutral solution of the ammonium 
salt. It yielded the following numbers on combustion : — 


Substance. 

CO 3 . 

OH«. 

Ag. 

0-1727 

0-2687 

o-osk 

0-0733 


Calculated for OifillviOA Affd. 



r ' ■ 

’ ' ^ 

Foimcb 

O 18 * . . . . 

... 216 

42-52 

42-43 

Hi 2 * . * • . 

.... 12 

2-37 

2-45 

Agj ... 

... 216 

42-52 

42*44 

O 4 

... 64 

12-59 

( 12 - 68 ) 


508 

100-00 

100-00 


Barium Salt — This salt was prepared by precipitating the ammonium 
salt with barium chloride. It formed a white, insoluble, crystalline 
powder. Determinations of barinm and water of crystallisation gave 
numbers agreeing with the formula 0i8Hi2O4Ba,2OH2 — Ba (in crystal- 
lised Salt) : Pound, 29*39; calculated, 29*46 per cent. OH® (not 
entirely expelled below 220^, at wMob temperature the salt becomes 
slightly dark-coloured) : Pound, 8*33; calculated, 7*74 per cent. A 
slight decomposition had therefore probably taken place. At 180*^ 
only 1 mpL of water of crystallisation is expelled. 

The acid may, therefore he formulated 0i6Hw(0:00H)2,.' It' does not, 
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like the two compounds already described, yield phenanthraqiiinoiie on 
'oxidation. We repeated the oxidation under varying conditions, but 
on no occasion was a trace of the easily recognisable quinone formed. 
This negative result is of importance, as it renders it probable that in 
the formation of the dibasic acid the closed latei'al chain of the phe- 
nanthrene-group is severed. An inspection of the formula of etliylic 
phenanthroxylene-isocrotonate shows that it is in fact not possible to 
obtain from this substance by saponification and simultaneous addition 
of the elements of water a dibasic acid without thus severing the 
closed chain. The quantity of substance at our disposal was insuffi- 
cient to allow of our studying the oxidation- products of the acid. 

Heated between watch-glasses, the acid yielded a isublimate of 
colourless needles fusing at 213", identical with the sublimate obtained 
from ethylic phenanthroxylene-isocrotonate. A portion of the sub- 
stance was charred in the process; but the yield of sublimate was 
better thau in the former case. A quantity of this sublimate was 
therefore prepared from the acid. It was purified by crystallisation 
from boiling alcohol, in which it dissolves readily, separating out 
almost entirely on cooling. It was thus obtained in fine colourless 
silky needles, fusing, as above, at 213°. Analysis gave results agree- 
ing with the formula CuHioO ; — • 

Substance. COg. OHg. 

0-0672 0*2134 0*0326 


Calculated for Ci 4 HioO. 



f ' " " 

" 

Pound. 

Cu-... 

.... 168 

86-60 

86-60 


.... 10 

5-15 

5-39 

0 .... 

. . . . 16 

8-25 

(8-01) 


194 

- 100-00 

100-00 


We were not able to examine this substance further, except to 
ascertain that it is insoluble both in caustic alkalis and in hydrogen 
sodium sulphite. The small quantity at our disposal sufficed only for 
a single analysis, and the preparation of the substance in any quantity 
would be a work of very great labour. To judge from the ease 
with which the substance sublimes, the above simple formula is 
probably also its molecular formula. 

GonsUtuilon of the Dibasic Acid . — There are two ways in which a 
compound of the formula of ethylic phenanthroxylene-isocrotonate 
may by the action of caustic alkali be converted into a dibasic acid. 
The simplest explanation of the phenomenon consists in supposing 
that, along with the saponification of the COOC2H5 group, the 
carbonyl-group of phenanfchroxylene is separated from the other 
carbon-atom of the closed lateral chain; potassoxyl then attaches 
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itself to the yacant affinity o£ the carbonyl, converting it into COOK, 
■whilst the remaining hydrogen-atom from the potassium hydroxide 
satisfies the vacant affinity of the other carbon-atom of the severed 
lateral chain. The acid would thus possess the constitution repre- 
sented by the formula*— 

mzzCE, 

CeH^— C hJ— COOH. 

I 

C6H4— COOH 

The second mode of regarding the reaction is to suppose that an 
intramolecula'r migration takes place similar to that in which phenan- 
thraquinone is converted by the action of caustic potash into di- 
phenyleneglycolic acid, a reaction in which the phenanthraquinone 
takes up the'" elements of a molecule of water, whilst one of its 
carbonyl- groups is converted into carboxyl. On this assumption the 
dibasic acid would be a derivative of diphenylene-methane. 

We think, however, that this last view is to be rejected. The fact 
that both ethylic phenanthroxylene-isocrotonate and the dibasic acid 
yield under the influence of heat the same compound, CuHioO, points 
to an analogous constitution of the two compounds, a condition which 
is not fulfilled by representing the one as a derivative of phenanthrene 
and the other as a derivative of diphenylenemethane. Rejecting 
therefore this view, there remains for our acceptance the formula 
above given. 

A possible constitution for a compound OuHioO, derived both from 
ethylic phenanthroxylene-isocrotonate and from the dibasic acid, 
would be — ' 

OA— CHa 
CoH,— CO ' 

Such a compound would stand in the same relation to phenanthra- 
quinone in which' deoxybenssom stands to benzil. An invest'igation of 
the reactions of this compound would doubtless have been desirable, 
and would possibly have thrown light upon the constitution of fcho 
compounds from which it is derived. We have already alluded to the 
difficulties which would attend such an investigation. 

The chief value of the facts here described lies in their bearing upon 
the , con^itution of phenanthraquinone. The formation of such a 
compoui|d as ethylic phenanthroxylene-aceto-acetate from ethylic 
aceto-ac||ate and phenanthraquinone, furnishes a very strong argu- 
uicnt iuMvour of Fittig’s formula ior pbenanthraquinone' as against 
that of ||l'aebe. 
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V . — Note on the Freparaiion of Fi]}lienylene Ketone Oxide, 


By W. H. Perkin, Pli.D., P.E.S. 


Whilst making experiments witli tke liope of preparing tlie anliydride 

C0H4 

of salicylic acid, | \ 0 , a quantity of salicylic acid was keated with 

coy 

acetic anliydride. On boiling tbe mixture, tlie acid dissolved, acetic 
acid and tbe excess of acetic anhydride used distilling qff. A viscid 
liquid then remained in tbe retort, solidifying on cooling to a glass-like 
mass, undoubtedly consisting cbiefly of salicylide. On submitting 
this to distillation, a considerable quantity of an oily product came 
over, solidifying in tbe neck of tbe retort to a crystalline mass. Tbis on 
being washed with alcohol, and purified two or three times by crystal- 
lisation from that solvent, was obtained in tbe form of fine pale-yellow 
needles. On analysis tbis substance gave tbe following numbers : — 

I. 0*1450 gram of substance gave 0*4222 of CO 2 and 0*0571 of OH 2 . 
II 0*1488 „ „ 0*4335 „ 0*0559 „ 

These give percentages agreeing with tbe formula C 13 H 8 O 2 . 

Experiments. 

Theory. I. II. 

Carbon 79*59 79*41 79*45 

Hydrogen . . 4*08 4*37 4*17 


It fuses at 173*5*^ 0. 

Tbis substance is evidently tbe same as that obtained by Merz and 
Weitb 14, 187) by tbe oxidation of methylene-diphenyl oxide, 
also by E. Richter (/. pr. Ohem,, N.P., 23, 349) by distilling basic 
potassium salicylate with phosphorus oxychloride. This latter process, 
however, yields it, so far as I have experimented with it, in only com- 
paratively small quantities, whereas by the method above described, 
from 30 to 40 per cent, of the theoretical quantity is obtained. Its 
formation from salicylide may be represented thus 



G.’Ri = CA— CO— + CO 2 


0 


This substance being now obtainable with comparative ease by the 
above process, my son, Mr. A. G. Perkin, has commenced 4he study of 
its derivatives, and of the aecondai'y bodies which 'are also obtained in 
Its preparation from salicylic acid. 

' VOL.' XLni. , n 
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VI. — On certain Brominatecl Garlon Comfoimds ohtained in the ilfa'/w/.* 

facture of Bromine. 

By S. Dyson, Student in the Laboratory of the Yorkshire College, 

Leeds. 


These compounds were contained in a liquor obtained as a bje-prodiict, 
at the works of the North British Chemical Company. 

Mr, Stanford, after making some experiments upon it, forwarded a 
sample to Dt*, Thorpe, who requested me to complete its investigation. 
Mr. Stanford’s experiments led him to believe that the liquid consisted 
mainly of bromoform. 

The presence of this compound was not improbable, since Hermann, 
many years ago, had shown {Ann. Ghem. Bharm., 95, 211) that a 
similar liquor, from the bromine obtained from the Sohonebeck brine, 
consisted principally of bromoform, the formation of which he explains 
by the action of free bromine upon the organic matter contained in 
the mother-liquor from the brine. 

The liquid received from Mr. Stanford was dried by calcium chlo- 
ride and submitted partly to fractional distillation, and partly to frac- 
tional freezing, with the view of isolating these broininated compounds. 
Le Bei-Henninger tubes were used, in order to effect as complete a 
separation of the different fractions as possible. The liquid distilled 
almost entirely between 82° and 1 72°, some crystals of carbon tetra- 
bromide being observed in the residue left in the ffask. The main 
portion of the distillate consisted of hi'omofoim, a tolerably constant 
boiling point being obtained at 148 — 150°. 

The fractions next in amount boiled at 121 — 123° and 123 — 125°. 
These were analysed, and proved to consist of chlorobronxaform, Tlu^ 
analysis was conducted in the usnal way by ignition with quicklime, 
and precipitation of the calcium chloride and bromide from a nitric 
acid solution with silver nitrate. 


0*4015 of the liquid gave 0*7074 AgBr, 0*2916 AgCl, and 

0-0079 rednced A- - / 0-0052 as AgBr = 0-009044 AgBr. 
0 007 J reduced Ag _ |o-0027 as AgCl = 0-003584 AgOl. 

Total AgBr = 0*7164 = 75*97 per cent. Br. 

Total AgOl = 0*2952 •= 18*20 per cent. CL 

CHBraOl requires 76*76 per cent. Br and 17*02 per cent. CL 

Two determinations of vapour-density gave— 


I. n. 

106*2 ' 105*5.. , Theory requires 104*2. 
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The specific gravity at 20® was 2’477. According to Jacobsen and 
Nenmeister (J5er., 3882, 599), the discoverers of chlorobroinoform, this 
body boils at 123 — 125®, and has a specific gravity at 15° of 2*4450. 

The existence of carbon tetrabromide as a bye-product in the manu- 
facture of bromine has already been signalised by Mr. J. C. Hamilton, 
a former student in this laboratory (Ghem, Soc. Jan., 1881), The 
existence of the recently discovered chlorobromoform as a bye-product 
in this manufacture has, however, been hithei'to unnoticed. 




YII . — On Ethylene GMorohromide and some Gom^oun^s obtained 

from it 

By J. William James, Ph.D. (Jena), F.C.S., Demonstrator and 
Lecturer in the Mining School, Bristol. 

Freparation of .Ethyle?ie Ghlorobromide, (Maxwell Simpson’s 
Method.) 

Shortly after I had succeeded in obtaining the ethylene chlorothio- 
cyanate from the ethylene chlorobromide prepared by Lossner’s method 
(this Journal, December, 1879), Maxwell Simpson proposed a method 
for the preparation of the latter compound, which, with some little 
modification, I have found to work remarkably well and easily, as 
much as 70 per cent, of pure chlorobromide boiling at 107 — 109® 
being obtained. As this method has only been abstracted into the 
various chemical journals from the Froceedmrjs of the Moyal Society 
of London, and since by the discovery that it is possible to replace 
the bromine only in 02 H 401 Br by a compound negative imdical, a new 
interest has been given to the mixed haloid derivatives of the 
GnHaw series, I venture to describe it at length : — Dr. Simpson 
says : ‘‘ 500 grains of bromine (rather over 32 grams) are dissolved (?) 
in 4 fluid ounces of a mixture of equal volumes of strong hydrochloric 
acid* and water. The solution is introduced into a flask with a long 
neck and surrounded with ice. Washed chlorine is then passed into 
it, with repeated agitation, till it ceases to be absorbed. In this way 
not a trace of bromine is lost, and no solid hydrates are formed during 
the passage of the gas. On passing olefiant gas into the solution, 

* Both in tho original paper and in the Abstracts kypoehlorom, acid is given, 
which was a printer’s error in, tho first }>lace. 

' L 2 , ' 
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•wMcli slionld be repeatedly agitated and stirroTi,ndedwitli cold water, I 
obtained a large quantity of an oily liquid wbicb X separated from tbo 
acid solution, washed with dilute potash, and distilled. Almost tho 
entire quantity passed over between 106° and 110°, most between 
108" and 110".” 

When first using this method, wishing to obtain a large quantity of 
chlorobromide, I weighed out 500 grains of bromine and followed the 
above directions. When the operation was completed a quantity of 
an oil was obtained which, after washing and drying, boiled at 109— 
112°, a large portion, however, boiling at 112 — 115°. The percentage 
of pure and impure oil obtained was scarcely over 50, while only a 
few grams mstilled at 106—108°, the boiling point of the ethylene 
chlorobromide obtained by Lossner’s method (see this Journal, 1879, 
Trans., 806). 

The portion which distilled at 109 — 112° was acted upon with potas- 
sium thiocyanate, as described in my former paper, when only small 
quantities of ethylene chlorothiocyanate were obtained, the dithio- 
cyanate, C 2 H 4 (SCN) 2 , being chiefly formed. The oil boiling at 112 — 
115° produced no chlorothiocyanate, or at the most iaei*e traces, which, 
owing to the large quantity of dithiocyanate, I was unable to 
separate. 

In spite of the above facts, I was unwilling to believe that this 
chlorobromide, although boiling 4° or so higher than that previously 
used, should have so marked ah influence upon the formation of the 
compound in question ; but a number of trials with absolute alcohol 
satisfied me that such was really the case, since a portion of the cMoro- 
bromide obtained by Simpson’s method (b. p. 107 — 108°) formed the 
chlorothiocyanate in quite as large quantity as by Losaner^s. This 
last experiment convinced me that no isomeric ' compound was pro- 
duced, hut that probably the chlorobromide of higher boiling point 
contained an admixture of ethylene dibromidc. The numbers ob- 
tained by combustion, although not differing very widely from those 
calculated for pure CaHiClBr, plainly indicated that sucli was the 
case, the percentage of carbon and hydrogen being too low. 

In order to substantiate this supposition, 200 grams of ethylene 
dibromide were acted upon with less than the theoretical quantity of 
antimony pentachloride, viz., 180 grams (calc. 159), when the chloro- 
bfCmide obtained boiled for the most part at 109 — 111°, and this pro- 
duced comparatively small quantities of the chlorothiocyanate. 

It occurred to me that the temperature of passing in the chlorine 
may have an influence upon the final, result, both as regards 'the boil- 
ing point, and 'percentage of oil obtained. With a view to confirming 
this, ' 200 gtmxB of . bromine were placed in a, fi^as'k, ,and^ 24 fluid ounces 
of hydrochloric, acid and water in equal volumes added' yth©" 'flask was 
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siirroixuded witli ice in small pieces, and left at rest for lialf an Iioiir 
before cliloriiie was passed in. Tlie temperature inside the flask was 
Just under 2°. On completion of the process 140 grams CaHiClBr, 
boiling at 107 — 109°, were obtained. 

Other experiments gave even better yields, but on an average not 
more than 65 — 70 per cent, of pure substance can be relied on. The 
percentage of ethylene chloro thiocyanate produced from this com- 
pound was quite equal to that given by the chlorobromide of the 
pentachloride of antimony method, although that substance boils at a 
slightly lower temperature. It is advisable to let the delivery-tube 
dip beneath the bromine ; if this be so, the chlorine is taken up much 
more rapidly, ^ 

The above results show clearly that the temperature at which the 
chlorine is passed into the bromine is of paramount jumper tance in 
obtaining, not only a good yield of chlorobromide, but a compound 
suitable for further use, although in the latter instance the strength of 
the alcohol is of equal or perhaps greater importance. This temperature 
should be as near 0° as possible. The small quantities of bromine 
used by Simpson left no room for the error which I have pointed out, 
the mixture being quickly cooled to the required temperature. 

Preparation of Ethylene OhlorotMomjanate, 

From a large number of experiments, I have found the following 
method to give the best yield; and although it has in part appeax^ed 
in this Journal, it is perhaps advisable to recapitulate to some extent, 

After digesting the chlorobimmide, boiling at 107 — 109°, with potas- 
sium thiocyanate and absolute alcohol, and removing as much of the 
latter as possible by distillation on tbe water-bath, the remaining oil 
was filtered from the separated ethylene dithiocyanate into a small 
flask, now again distilled until the thermometer showed 120°, left 
to cool, and then placed in a free/ung mixture, by which means 
nearly the whole of the dithiocyanate crystallised out. It is now 
only necessax^y to decant or filter olf the oil and distil it in a retort, 
which should not bo filled to more than one*-texith of its capacity, 
the distillation being conducted rapidly. In this way most of the 
chlorothiocyanate passes over before the decomposition sets in. 
When the thermometer indicates 170° or thereabouts, the liquid in the 
retort will have become dark-brown. At this point the receiver 
should be changed, and all oil coming over between 170° and 210° 
may be taken as pure enough for the further investigation of its pi^o- 
perties. The thermometer rises rapidly to 200°, and nearly the whole 
of the liquid distils between 200° and 205°. The receiver should be 
removed before 210°, as' at that, temperature' a sudden decomposition 
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takes place witli miicli frotlii ng, pungent vapours being evolved wMcIi 
cause violent snee 2 !ing and lacrimation. 

The distressing effect exerted by the products of the above decom- 
position upon the nowSe and eyes made it desirable to prevent, as far 
as possible, the occurrence of this decomposition. The distillation 
was accordingly conducted slowly by constantly removing the Bunsen ; 
this, however, only made matters worse, as the decomposition set in 
before scarcely half the oil had passed over ; neither did distilling in ii 
vacuum obviate it. 

Ethylene chloro thiocyanate dissolves in hot water from which it 
separates un^bltered on cooling. Concentrated sulphuidc acid dissolves 
it, and on warming it becomes decomposed with evolution of sul- 
phurous anhydride. It is soluble also in hydrochloric acid, but suffers 
no alteration <rn warming. 

On digesting it with an alcoholic solution of potassium thiocyanate^ 
ethylene dithxocyanate, CoH 4 (SCN) 2 , is produced. 

This compound has a burning taste, and blisters the skin ; sp. gr. 
1*28 at 15° 0. Eor other properties, see this Journal, December, 1879. 


Acimi of Sodium Sulphite upon Ethylene Ohlorotldocyanate, 

SO'd"T 

IPormation of Eihylene4hiocyanostilpJiomo Acid, * 

The sodium salt of tliis new acid may be obtained, mixed with more 
or less sodium chloride and sulphate, by digesting the clilorothiocyan- 
ate of ethylene with normal sodium sulphite upon the sand- bat li ; l)nt 
a far more advantageous method is the following, [dtbough I .have 
failed to separate the salt from the above-named impurities:— 
20 grams of 02 H 4 Cl(SCI>r) were placed in a stoppered cylinder with 
20 grams of crystallised normal sodium sulphite, the aqueous stdutioti 
of the latter being not too concentrated. In a few xuomonts the 
liquid turned pink, changing to caxmine in less than an lionr. Tlio 
cylinder wms now exposed to the dii'ect I’ays of the sun, and frequently 
shaken. In the course of a day or so all the oil was taken up, a brown 
amorphous substance having formed. The liquid, which had become 
daidc brown, was shaken up with animal charcoal, and the filtrate, 
which was now almost colourless, was evaporated to diyness, with 
addition of a little dilute hydrochloric acid. The residua was dissolved 
in water, and a portion of the sodium chloride and sulphate removed 
by crystallisation. One of the many samples I have made was 
analysed, and the results obtained tend to show that the sodi 9 ;m salt 
of a new acid was present in the solid to the extent of ' about 60 pen 
cent 
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The following equation expresses its formation : — 

01.GoH,.S0hr + mso, == KaSO^.OA.SClSF -f, KaCL 

The mixture of salts contained 24*35 per cent. NTaCh and 16*00 
!N‘a 2 S 04 . The sum of these impurities being subtracted, two nitrogen 
estimations gave f*84 and 7*48 per cent., while the formula — 

SO 3 hra.C 2 H 4 .SCN, 

requires 7*40 per cent. 

The mixture of salts was exceedingly deliquescent. Concentrated 
nitric acid had a violent action upon it ; an acid salt of ethylene- 
disulphonic acid being probably produced, SOnNa.C2H4.SO3H. 

The facility with which chlorethylsulphonic acid ma^ be produced 
from ethylene chlorotliiocyanate by oxidation with fuming nitric acid, 
has led me to prepare a few of its salts and the chloride. 

Salts of ft-GIilorethylsuIpJwnic Acid, 

The name |S- chlorethylsulphonic acid is chosen in order to bring 
out the analogy between this acid and p-chlorpropionic acid, as shown 
by the following formula : — 

CH2CI CH2CI 

(]h.,CO(OH) C)HsS02(0H) 

jS-Chloipropionic acid. /S- Chlorethylsulphonic acid. 

Fotasskini salt^ C 2 H 4 CISO 3 K. — A solution of potassium sulphate was 
added to one of chlorethylsnlphonate of barium until no further pre- 
cipitate formed. The filtrate, after concentration, yielded fine needles, 
which contained no water of crystallisation. It is insoluble in absolute 
alcohol and ether. 

St'mdmtu salt (C 2 H 4 ClS 03 ) 2 Sr -f 2 OH 2 , may readily be prepared by 
acting upon an aqueous solution of the acid with excess of strontium 
carl)onate suspended in water. The filtrate, on evaporation, yielded 
acicalar crystals which contained 2 mols. of water. 

An analysis gave the following numbers : — 

I. 0*1896 gram of the crystallised salt, dried between blotting- 
paper, lost 0*017 gram at 100°. 

II. 0*2842 gram, after beating to redness and treating with sulphuric 
acid, gave 0*1252 gram SrS 04 = 0*05969 Sr. 

Calculated, Found. 

Sr 2 T 29 per cent. 21*00 per cent 

2 H 2 O.... 8*76 „ 8*96 

Zinc salt (G 2 H 4 CiS 03 ) 2 Zn + 60Ha.— This, salt was obtamed, ;by 
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adding an aqueous solution of tlie snlpliate to the barium salt of tbe 
acid. It crystallises in lamin®, and is insoluble in gabsolutc alcolaol 
and etber, but diasolyes in weak alcoIioL That it crystallises with. 
6 mols. of water, is proved by tbe following analysis : — 

0*094 gram of air-dried salt, lost by beating to 100” 0*022 gram of 
water = 23*40 per cent. HoO : calculated for 6H2O 23*47 per 
cent. 

Copper salt (C2H4GlS03)2Cn + 4OH3. — This salt, prepared by adding 
a solution of copper sulphate to the barium salt, may be obtained in 
fine square blue tablets of tbe triclinic system, by slow evaporation of 
its solution, ^fter powdering and pressing between filter- paper, tbe 
salt was anmysed, and tbe results sbow that it crystallises with 
4 mols. of water, two of wbicb it loses at 100°, becoming lighter in 
c'olonr ; tbe remainder at 120—125°, when it is white. Heated above 
125° it undergoes slight decomposition. 

I. 0*838 gram salt lost 0*032 gram at 100°, and on beating to 125°, 
tbe total loss was 0*0575 gram. 

II, 0*3015 gram lost 0*0280 gram at 100°, and at 125° 0*048 gram. 

Calculated, !Fouud. 

At 100°. At 125°. 

(OaClSOOsCu 4- 4H2O. 2H2O 8*53 p. c. ,* 1 ... ... _ 

4HoO 17*06 p. c / 0-J SO 

(II) 9*28 16*08 

This salt may be obtained crystallised in laminae of a light blue 
Golour from concentrated solutions. It is insoluble in alcohol and 
ether, but dissolves without difficulty in water, which solution may 
be boiled without decomposing. 

,e-Chloretliylsulphomo oUorkle, C2H1CISO2CI — This substance was 
obtained from the potassium salt by the action of phosphoruB peiita- 
chloride. It boils 200 — 205°. 

Action of dry Ammo7iia upon an ethereal solution of the Chloride,-^ 
An oily liquid is formed, containing nitrogen and sulphur, but no 
chlorine; the composition of which has not yet been determined. 

As the above reaction did not appear to yield any amide, it seemed 
interesting to study the preparation of the amide of another aulphonic 
acid, since, -so^far as I have been able to ascertain, no amides *0! these 
acids have been obtained, with the exception of the aromatic com- 
pounds. 

Freparation of the Amide of Bthylmlplionic AM, 02H5S02NrH2.— 
The acid obtained by oxidation of ethyl thiocyanate with red fuming 
nitric acid, was neutralised with potassium carbonate, and its potas- 
salt treated with 'phosphorus .pentaohloride. 60^ grams: ^0f : the ethyl- 
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siilplionic cliloride tlius obtained were dissolved in anbjdrous etber, 
and ammonia was passed in to saturation. On tbe ethereal solution 
evaporating^ long, glittering, prismatic crystals, began to separate. 
These were removed and dried in a vacuum. 

An estimation of the carbon and hydrogen gave this result : — 

Calculated for CaUsSOsNITo. Pound, 


0 22*01 per cent. 22*70 per cent. 

H 6*42 „ 7-46 


These numbers not agreeing with the calculated as well as could be 
wished, the substance was recrystallised from ether, and a nitrogen 
determination showed that it was now in a state of purity, 

0*4080 gram on combustion with CuO, PbCr 04 , and Cu, gave 
48 c.G. of nitrogen at a temperature of 26*^ G.^and 754 mm. 
pressure. 

Calculated. Found. 

N 12*84 per cent. 12*86 per cent. 

Absolute alcohol was substituted for the ether in the preparation of 
this amide, but the ammonium salt of ethylsulphonic acid was 
produced. 

The amide of ethylsulphonic acid is soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. Prom its solution in either of these solvents it may easily be 
obtained in the crystalline form, which is usually that of fine silky 
needles. By slow evaporation, however, of its ethereal solution, it 
may be obtained in well-defined prisms. It does not combine with 
hydrochloric acid or platinic chloride. It melts at 58° (niicorr.) to a 
clear colourless liquid, and when heated on platinium foil suffers 
decomposition. 


Aoilon of Normal Sodhm Sulphite on Mhjlene JDihromide. , 

Some years ago Strecker (Ann, Ghevi. FJiarm., 148, 90), in his 
investigation of the action of normal sodium sulphite upon various 
organic compounds containing chlorine, bromine, and iodine, studied 
its reaction with ethylene dibx'omide, and obtained the sodium salt of 
ethylene disulphonic acid, which was apparently the only organic salt 
produced in the reaction, My estperiments have, however, shown that 
isethionate of sodium is also produced, although in very small 
quantity. 

When ethylene dibromide or chlorobromide is boiled with an aque- 
ous solution of sodium sulphite, the odour of sulphurous anhydride 
is distinctly perceptible in afewminutes. On continuing'the digestion 
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until SO 2 ceased to Ibe evolved, tlie liquid was poured off from tlic 
remaining oil, evaporated to dryness, and the residue boiled with 
strong alcohol. On cooling, laminse separated, which analysis lias 
shown to consist chiefly of sodium isethionate, mixed with a little 
sodium bromide. The reaction may be thus formulated : — 

C 2 H 4 Br 2 + mSOs 4- OH 3 = 0 H.CoH 4 .S 03 lSra +• ISTaBr + HBr, 

the evolution of sulphurous anhydride being of course due to the 
decomposition of a portion of the sodium sulphite hy the hydrobromic 
acid. 

One sample gave these numbers on analysis. Bromine was dis- 
tinctly foundun the salt. 

Found. 

A ^ 

Calculated for C2ir40HS03Na. I. II. III. 


C........ 16*21 14*19 — — 

H 3*37 2*58 — — 

S 21*62 — 19*15 19*02 


The following is a summary of the principal results described in the 
foregoing pages : — 

1. In preparing ethylene clilorohromide hy passing the gas into a 
solution of chloride of bromine (ClBr), it is necessary, in order to 
obtain a pure product and good percentage, that the chlorine bo 
passed into the bromine at a temperature of about 0^^ ; otherwise a 
substance is formed boiling some 3'** or 4° higher than pure C 2 H 4 CrBr, 
which is useless for the advantageous preparation of ethylene chloro- 
thiocyanate. 

2. If an aqueous solution of neutral sodium sulphite and ethylene 
chlorothiocyanate be brought together iu direct sunlight, the sodium 

SO' IT 

salt of a new acid, viz., ethylene-thiocyanosul phonic acid, s 

appears to be produced. 

3. By passing ammonia gas into an ethereal solution of chloretliyh 
sulphonic chloride, no amide is formed ; with ethyl-Bulphonic chloride, 
however, the corresponding amide is easily obtained. 

4. By the action of neutral sodium sulphite iu aqueous solution 
upon ethylene dibromide or chlorobromide, isethionate of sodium is 
apparently produced, with evolution of sulphurous anhydride, in 
addition to the well-known ethylene-disuiphonate of sodium obtained 
by Strecker. 
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VIIL — On the Gondensation-^producfs of (Enanflialdehjcle (Part I). 

By W. H. Peekin, June., Ph.D. 

Among tlie many researclies on the condensation of tlie aldehydes, it 
may be well to mention a few on account of their special bearing on 
this investigation. 

IJrech (Per., 13, 483, 590, and 12 , 190) found that b^ the action of 
dry potassium carbonate on isobutaldehyde, a polymeride of that body 
is formed, to which he gives the formula (O^HsO)'^. On distillation, 
it decomposes into isobutaldehyde, C 12 H 22 O 3 , and othej^ condensation- 
products, at the same time losing water. 

Bemtschenko (Per., 6 , 1176) obtained from isobutaldehyde by the 
action of sulphuric acid a polymeride which has also the formula 
( 04 HsO) 3 , and which he names 'paraisobuialdeh^de. This body is, 
however, not decomposed on distillation. 

Borodin (Per., 6 , 982) found that by the action of caustic alkali on 
isovaleraldehyde at 0 °, a polymerised modification of that body is 
formed, which decomposes on distillation, with separation of water, 
into OioHiyO, and another condensation-product, C 2 oH 3 y 03 , both of 
which are oils. This last body is decomposed by heating with alkalis 
into isovaleric acid, isopentylalcohol, and isovaleraldehyde, which 
bodies are also formed by heating isovaleraldehyde alone to 240°, or 
with zinc-tnrnings to 180°. 

If isovaleraldehyde is allowed to stand for some time with soda, a 
hydrate of the formula CsoH^aOg = (Ci(>H 2 o 03 )oH.iO is formed, which 
on distillation is decomposed into isovaleraldehyde and the conden- 
sation-products CioHjeO and 02 oH 3 y 03 . By the action of sodium on 
isovaleraldehyde, Borodin (Jtihresh., 1864, 338; P«r., 5, 481) obtained 
the condensation-products OioHisO and C^oHysOa, polyisovaleraldeliyde, 
and the alcohol C 10 H 32 O. 

This last body gives on oxidation isocapraldehyde, the acid 
CioHisOa, an oil which boils at 250 — 290°, and to which Boi'odin 
ascribes the formula (OioHi 80 )?i, also isovaleric acid and isopentyl- 
alcohol. 

GTemev fJ’ahres’b,, 1866, 465) obtained the same body, OioHiaO, by 
the action of sodium on ethylisovalerate. 

Gass and Hell found that dry potassium carbonate 1ms, at the ordi- 
nary temperature, the same action on isovaleraldehyde as caustic 
potash, hut that if the aldehyde is boiled with potassium carbonate, 
the bodies ' CioHigO, C 1 SH 28 O 2 ,' ' and CaoHasOs, ai^e formed; 'This last 
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body on distillation decomposes with separation of water, and gives 
the aldehyde OioHiaO. 

Of the researches on the condensation-products of oenanthaldeliyde, 
those of Borodin, Brnyiants, Tilley, Eittig, and Schiff may be cited. 

Borodin found (J9er., 5, 481) that by the action of canstic allailLs 
on oenantlialdehyde at ordinary temperatures, two polymeric modifica- 
tions are formed. One is a solid and the other an oil. They both 
give off water on distillation, with formation of C] 4 H 260 and OanHs-iOg. 

By heating oenanthaldeliyde at 240^, the same bodies are formed. 

Brnyiants (Ber., 8, 415) obtained by the action of potassium car- 
bonate on oenanthaldehyde, a polymeric modification, which he puri- 
fied by wasbiifg with water and repeatedly crystallising. It melts at 
51 — 52°, Like the polynierides of isobutyl and isovaleryl aldehydes, 
it decomposes with separation of water on distillation, condensation- 
products being formed; one of these boils at 160 — 170°, and appears 
to be an aldehyde. 

Eittig {Annalen, 117, 76) found that if oenanthaldehyde is left in 
contact with quicklime, heptoic acid, heptyl alcohol, and the hydro- 
carhons OiHn, GsHie, CgHis, and oenanthacetone, OisHoeO, are formed. 

Tilley (Jaliresb.^ 1, 566) obtained, by warming oenanthaldehyde with 
caustic potash to 120°, an oil, OuHssO, which boiled at 220°. By 
the action both of fused caustic potash and also of aqueous potash on 
CBnanthaldehyde, he found that heptoic acid is formed. In the latter 
case, an oil was separated from tlie potassium salt by distilling in steam, 
and was then found to have the boiling point 220°, and on analysis 
numbers were obtained which seemed to show it to he the same body, 
CuHsaO, mentioned above. By oxidation with nitric acid it gives 
heptoic acid, and by the action of potash heptoic acid is also produced, 
and a tarry body, hydrogen being evolved at the same time. 

Schiff found that by satoating an alcoholic solution of CBnanth- 
aldehyde with hydrochloric acid gas, a body of the formula 

C1(C,H,4)002H5 

is formed, which on distillation is completely decomposed into O 11 H 26 O 
and other bodies. 

Eieth and Beilstein (JaJiresh.j 16, 478) obtained the same body, 
Oi^HasO, by the action of zinc-ethyl on oenanthaldehyde. 

As in many cases in the above-mentioned researches the formula 
only, and not the properties of the bodies obtained, are described, I 
undertook, at the suggestion of Professor Wislicenus, the following 
research, in order, if possible, to obtain some clue to the constitution 
of the bodies formed by the condensation of the aldehydes, and more 
especially of those derived from oenanthaldehyde. 

, CBnanthaldehyde used, in .the following, experiments was obtained 
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from KaMbaum, in Berlin. It boiled between 150° and 160°. Pure 
oenantb aldehyde was found to boil at 153 — 154° (thermometer in 
vapour), and has the specific gravity 

at 15° = 0-8231 
at 30 = 0-8128 
at 35 = 0-8099 

compared with water at the same temperatures. 

Action of Potash on (Enantlialdehyde, 

The action of potash on this aldehyde is extremely violent. If 
oenanthaldehyde is mixed with a concentrated solution of potash in 
alcohol, the rise of temperature, chiefly owing to condensation, is so 
great as often to cause the alcohol to boil. The prodircts of this reac- 
tion con.sist mainly of potassium heptoate and high condensation-pro- 
ducts which, owing to their high boiling points, could not be isolated 
and examined. However, after many experiments, it was found that 
if a very dilute solution of alcoholic potash is used, the reaction is 
less complicated, the following method of procedure giving the best 
results : — 

3 grams of potash were dissolved in about 200 grams of absolute 
alcohol, and then 200 grams of cenanthaldehyde slowly added, care 
being taken that the temperature did not rise above 30°, otherwise the 
reaction was found to go too far, large quantities of high-boiling 
bodies being produced. The condensation of the oenanthaldehyde 
takes place very rapidly, and is probably finished in half an hour. At 
the end of about 24 hours not a trace remains unchanged. 

In oi’der to isolate the products of the reaction, the alcohol was fii’st 
distilled off and then water added, or the product was directly diluted 
with much wnter. In either case it was found necessary to shake up 
the product with ether to perfectly separate the oil from the alkaline 
solution. The ethereal solution was well washed, first with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and then with water, and finally dried over calcium 
chloride. 

The following is the examination of the aqueous alkaline solutions 
from a number of these operations. They were first treated two or 
three times with ether to remove traces of oil, saturated with carbonic 
anhydride to convert any caustic alkali present into carbonate, and 
evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. The product was then further 
dried and several times extracted with absolute alcohol. 

After the alcohol had been distilled ofi from these extracts, the 
saline residue was dissolved in water, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
and the acids thus liberated 'separated with ether, the ethex^eal solu- 
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tioB was tben fractioned. After tlie etlier liad 1beeu distilled oft, tlie 
greater part of the product came over between ISO*" and 230°. A 
small qnantitj, however, referred to further on, was left in the retort. 

The portion boiling between 180—230°, on fractioning, came over 
mostly between 220 — 225°, and was, doubtless, heptoic acid. It gave 
on analysis the following numbers : — 

0*2389 substance gave 0*2372 OH2 and 0*5659 OO3. 

Toiind. Theory, CeHisOOOH. 

C .... 64*60 per cent. 64*61 per cent. 

H .. .. 1T03 „ 10*77 

The small residue left in the retort was distilled in vacuo, and then 
fractioned under a pressure of 200 mm., when it came over without 
the least decomposition. The best fraction which could be obtained 
boiled, at this pressure, between 270 — 290°, and gave the following 
numbei'S on analysis. These agree fairly well with the calculated 
percentages for an acid of the formula OuHagOs : — 

OT405 substance gave 0*1445 OH2 and 0*3811 CDs. 

Found. Theoiy, 

C .... 73*97 per cent. 74*33 per cent. 

H .... 11*42 „ 1T50 

The yield of this acid is perhaps improved by adding hydrochloric 

acid and extracting the acids directly from the crude potash- salt, 
instead of saturating with carbonic anhydride, extracting with alco- 
hol, &o., as long boiling seems to decompose the potassium salt. The 
properties and salts of this acid are described further on, under the 
heading “ Action of Potash on the Aldehyde Ci JI20O7’ 

The following is the examination of the ethereal solution of tlie 
oily condensation- products. After the ether had been distilled off 
the remaining oil was carefully fractioned in a stream of carbonic 
anhydride.^ The thermometer rose rapidly to 260°, between whicli 
temperature and 300° by far the largest quantity of the product dis- 
tilled over as an almost colourless oil, leaving a black residue in the 
retort which is referred to further on. This distillate was then re- 
peatedly fractioned, the greatest care being taken to prevent the 
product from comiug in contact with the air. An oil at last was 
obtained boiling between 277° and 279°. 

On analysis it gave the following numbers : — 

* It is very impoptant to hear in mind that, owing to the rapid absorption of 
oxygen from the air by these products, ajOL operations with them must be oondixoted 
in an atmosphere ofrarbonic anhydride. . 
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I . . 0’1796 gram substance gave 0'1979 OH 2 and 0'5301 CO^. 
II . . 0-1599 „ „ 0-1812 „ 0-4676 „ ' 

III . . 0-1890 „ „ 0-2146 „ 0-5539 „ 


Found. 


X. Xi. XX. 

C .... 80-49 79-74 79*92 per cent. 
H . . . . 12-24 12-59 12-61 


Theory, C14H26O. 
80*00 per cent. 
12*38 „ 


These combustions were made from three different preparations. 
This body has therefore the composition O 14 H 26 O, and is apparently 
the same substance as that obtained by Borodin, Schiff a?id Rieth, and 
Beilstein. It is a colourless oil, having a faint smell and a burning 
taste. It does not solidify at — 20 °. Its specific gravity is — 

at 15° = 0-8494 
at .30 = 0-8416 
at 35 = 0-8392 

compared with -water at the same temperatures. 

It absorbs oxygen very rapidly, so much so, that when placed in a 
tube full of air, over mercury, in a short time nothing but nitrogen 
is left in it. This oil reduces a solution of AgaO in ammonia very 
easily. 

It is an aldehyde, and combines, though very slowly, with hydrogen 
sodium sulphite, so that, only after keeping the two in contact for 
months, with frequent agitation, a definite body was obtained ; it then 
had the form of silky crystals slightly soluble in water ; it is apparently 
decomposed by a solution of sodium cai-bonate. This compound was 
filtered from the excess of hydrogen sodium sulphite, pressed between 
filter-paper, and in order to insure its freedom from inorganic matter, 
two or three times wetted with water and again pressed. 

It ivas then thoroughly dried, and washed with ethex* to remove 
any uncombined oil. When pure it is a beautiful silky-looking crys- 
talline substance. A sodium determination gave the following 
numbers: — 

0*4622 gram substance gave 0-1105 gram hTasSOi = 7-74 per cent. 

Na. 

The formula CuHasOjlSTaHSOs requires 7*32 per cent. 

This aldehyde is soluble in ether, alcohol, carbon disulphide, and 
glacial acetic acid, in 50 per cent, acetic acid it is only sparingly soluble. 
It is evidently formed by the elimination of the elements of water from 
2 mols. of cenanthaldehyde, according to the equation — 

2aHi3COH = OisH^sCOH + OH,. 
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The condensation-products "boiling above 300*^, wbich were left in 
the retort after distilling off the aldehyde, O 14 H 26 O, just described, 
were very thick ; they were first distilled in a vaciinm, and then 
fractioned under a pressure of 350 mm. The principal portion came 
over between 320 — 350°, above that temperature, however, there 
remained a considerable quantity in the retort, which could not be 
purified. The product boiling between 320 — 350® was very carefully 
fractioned under the same pressure, till at last the principal quantity 
was obtained, boiling between 830 — 340°. It is a thick light yellow 
oil, and has a disagreeable smell and burning taste. It does not 
solidify at —20°. It mixes in all proportions with the usual solvents, 
and reduces aminoniacal silver solution. 

The analyses gave the following numbers : — 

I . . 0*2208 gram substance gave 0*2645 OH 3 and 0*7064 CO. 

II .. 0*1864 „ „ 0*2130 „ 0*5723 „ 

III . . 0'2076 „ „ 0*2377 „ 0*6433 „ 

IT .. 0*2347 „ „ 0*2663 „ 0*7229 „ 


Pound. 

'T. n. III. IV? 

C .. 88-83 83-73 88-72 84-00 per cent. 

H .. 12-78 12-69 12-60 12-60 


Calculated for 
CssHgpO. 

83*58 per cent. 


12*43 


Fos. I and IT were from the first experiment, hTos. II and III from 
one made later on. The above results show that the body has the 
formula C 28 H 50 O. Its specific gravity is— 
at 15° *= 0*8831 
at 80 = 0*8751 
at 35 = 0*8723 

compared with water at the same temperatures. 

It is apparently formed from 4 mols. of oenanthaldehyde by the 
elimination of 3 mols. of water, according to the equation — ' 

4C7H14O = OasHsoO -p 3OII2. 

The intermediate body, containing C 21 , and standing between this 
body and tbe aldehyde previously described, could not be obtained 
pure ; it appears to be formed but only in very small quantities. 

The principal products of the action of potash on oenanthaldehyde, 
so far as they have been studied, are, therefore, heptoic acid, the 
acid 0 i 4 H»O 2 , and the aldehydes CuHagO, and C 28 H 50 O. 

Action of Zim Chloride on (EnanthalMyie, 

These experiments were tried in the hope of getting A body corre- 
sponding to crotomie aldehyde, by tbe removal of the elexiaents of /water 
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from cenantlialdeliyde. The action of zinc chloride on dry oenanth- 
aldehyde is very violent. It the two are warmed together, two layers 
are quickly formed ; the lower one being a solution of zinc chloride, 
and the upper one a dark brown oil, from which nothing definite 
could be obtained, as it decomposed on distillation. After numerous 
trials it was found that by modifying the process in the following 
way, the reaction was less complicated : oenanthaldehyde was shaken 
up with water until it was thoroughly saturated, separated from the 
excess of water, and warmed on a water-bath with a very small 
quantity of zinc chloride. In about 15 hours the action was finished* 
The product was then dissolved in a small quantity of ether, washed 
with water, dried, and fractioned. After the removal of ^the ether, it 
was distilled first in vmno^ as a quantity of high-boiling products were 
present. It was then fmdher fractioned at the ordinary pressure. 
As soon as the unchanged oenanthaldehyde had distilled over, the 
thermometer rose rapidly to 260°, between which temperature and 
S 00 ° the principal portion distilled over. 

The residue was not distilled over ; it contained probably the same 
high-boiling condensation-products as those obtained by the action 
of potash on oenanthaldehyde. The product boiling at 260- — 300°, 
on being fractioned, passed over principally at 276 — 280°, and judging 
from its boiling point was apparently the aldehyde CwHooO. This was 
proved to be the case by the determination of its specific gravity and 
analysis : — 

I . . 0‘1598 gram substance gave 0T790 OHs and 0'4659 OO 2 * 
II.. 0*1527 „ „ 0*1710 „ 0*4479 „ 

Found. 

A 

I. II. Theory, ChHogO. 

C . . 79*54 79*97 per cent. 80*00 per cent. 

H . . 12“44 12*44 „ 12*38 

The zinc chloride acts therefore as a dehydrating agent on cenantli- 
aldehyde, as in the case of ordinary aldehyde— 

2 O 7 HUO = C 14 H 28 O + OH.* 

The yield of this aldehyde is about 30 per cent., whereas by the 
potash reaction it ranges from 70 to 83 per cent, of the theoretical 
quantity. 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on the Aldehyde, OiiHseO. 

This experiment was tided in the hope of getting a diacetate from 
this body, as in the case of most aldehydes, according to the equation — 

n XT POTT 4- — P TT 

and of thus obtaining another proof of its being an aldehyde. 

TOI. XLIIL E 
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A mixture of tMs aMeliyde and acetic anhydride was first boiled foi" 
three days in a flask connected with a reyersed condenser ; as it was 
fonncb however, that little or no reaction had taken place, it was 
then transferred to a sealed tube, and heated to about 180° for 
three days. 

On distilling the product, and after the unchanged anhydride and 
acetic acid had distilled ofl,the thermometer rose rapidly to about 270°, 
■when a small quantity of the unchanged aldehyde came over. The 
distillation was continued till the thermometer had reached 300°, and 
then the thick black residue was distilled under a pressure of 350 mm., 
when by far the largest quantity came over between 300 — 350°. 

This portfon was carefully fractioned under the same pressure. 
After repeating this operation two or three times, the principal por- 
tion distilled oyer between 330 — 340°, as a viscid light yellow oil. On 
heating this with alcoholic potash it turned dark brown, but no trace 
of acetic acid could be afterwards found combined with the alkali. 
The oil left after this treatment decomposed on distillation. It 
appeared therefore that the body was not an acetate. On analysis it 
gave the following numbers : — 

I. 0*2353 gram substance gave 0*2600 OHs and 0*7242 CO 2 . 

IL 0*1975 „ „ 0*2219 „ 0*6069 „ 

Pound. 


Jl. XX. 

C , . 83*94 83*81 per cent. 

H •• 12*28 12*48 „ 

This stihstance has therefore the composition CsbHsoO, and is doubt- 

less identical with the one produced by the action of potash on oonantli- 
aldehyde, as it possesses practically the same boiling point and specific 
gravity, and in fact resembles it in every respect. It appears there- 
fore that the acetic anhydride acts as a dehydrating agent, extracting 
water from 2 mols. of OuHogO, being itself converted into acetic acid, 
according to the equation — 

2Ci4ll260 “f" (CB[3.C0)20 = CggHsoO 4“ 2(OBf3.COOII). 

In order, if possible, to get some idea of the constitution of this 
body, O 28 H 50 O, and of the nature of the groups contained in it, it was 
fused with excess of caustic potash in a silver crucible. In a short 
time the whole mass turned quite black and began to froth up and 
fume. After about five hours’ heating it was allowed to cool, dissolved 
in water, and the oily matter removed with ether. The alkaline solution 
was then acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and the oily acid which sepa- 
rated taken up with' ether. On distillation' this acid boiled between 


Tlieory, CssHgoO. 

83*58 per cent. 
12*43 
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190° and 230°, and smelt like keptoic acid. It was converted into a 
potassium salt and then into a silver salt. 

This salt gave the following mimbers on analysis : — 

0*3307 gram substance gave 0*1572 gram Ag = 47*53 per cent. 
Calculated for | = ^^'^3 per cent. ! | ~ 4i5 *5 7 per cent. 

It appeared therefore to be a mixture of hexoate and heptoate of 
silver. In order to see whether acetic acid, or any low-boiling acid 
soluble ill water, had been formed, the original aqueous solution, which 
had been ti-eatad ivith ether, was distilled in steam. The distillate, 
however, was only very feebly acid, which was probably Sue to traces 
of heptoic acid. It appears, therefore, that only hexoic and heptoio 
acids are formed by the action of fused potash on C 28 H 50 O, and that, 
therefore, probably only hexyl and heptyl-groups are contained in it, 
which, it will be seen, is borne out by the oxidation-products of the 
body CuHseO, described fuxdher on. 

It was attempted to distil in vacuo the oil which was separated 
from the potash salt, but it decomposed, and as only a few drops 
came over below 350°, it could not be examined. 

Action of Nascent Hydrogen on tie Aldehyde OuHgeO. 

As the body Ci^HseO has the properties of an aldehyde, and at the 
same time is an unsaturated one, it was thought that it would be 
interesting to submit it to the action of nascent hydrogen. This was 
done in two ways — (I) in acetic acid solution; (II) in ethereal 
solution. 

I. The aldehyde was dissolved in glacial acetic acid, and excess of 
sodium-amalgam slowly added, care being taken to keep the solution 
cool, in order to prevent, as far as possible, further condensation of 
the body CuH-isO. O wing to the addition of considerable quantities 
of the amalgam, the sodium acetate formed rendered the liquid thick 
and unmanageable. It was found advisable therefore to precipitate 
the oil by means of water, wash, dry, &c., dissolve it again in acetic 
acid, and continue the treatment as before. When a considerable 
excess of amalgam had been used, the whole was diluted with water, 
and the oil taken up with ether. The, ethereal solution, after being 
well washed in order to remove as much acetic acid as possible, was 
dried and fractioned. After the ether had distilled off, the principal 
quantity came over between 270— -300°, and by repeated frac- 
tioning gave as the chief product a colourless oil boiling between 
282 — 290°. An analysis of this substance gave the following 
numbers: — 

E 2 
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0*1906 gram substance ga¥e 0*2199 Oil 2 and 0'5527 CO 2 . 

Found. Tlieory for Cj JI^hO. 

C 79*08 per cent. 79*25 per cent. 

H 12*83 „ 13*21 

These numbers agree fairly well with those required by the for- 
mula CiiH-isO, which represents the aldehyde as having taken on J 7 I 2 . 
As will be seen further on this product is an alcohol. 

II. The treatment of the aldehyde in ethereal solution with nascent 
hydrogen was conducted in the following way : — 

100 grams CuH^oO were dissolved in 400 grams ether, and the 
mixture poured upon water contained in a large flask, connected with 
a reversed condenser ; small pieces of sodium were then very slowly 
added. The reaction was at first very violent, but became more con- 
trollable as the water got saturated with sodium hydrate. Be£oi*e each 
addition of sodium, the mixture was well shaken, in order to dissolve 
out the sodium hydrate formed from the ethereal solution, which 
would otherwise cause the further condensation of the aldehyde 
Ci 4 H 260 . The operation took about seven days, 50 grams of sodium 
being used. The ethereal solution was well washed, first with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, then with water, and afterwards dried over calcium 
chloride, and fr actioned. 

The principal part distilled over between 260 — 310^, bnt a con- 
siderable residue was left behind, which is referred to further on. In 
order to separate the new alcohol which is contained in this distillate 
from any unchanged aldehyde, it was found best to heat the fraction 
260 — 310° with acetic anhydride in a sealed tube at 180° for three 
days. By this means the aldehyde is condensed to CogHsoO, and the 
boiling point thereby considerably raised, whilst the new alcoliol is at 
the same time converted into an acetate, which boils at abont the 
same temperature as the alcohol itself, and is therefore very easy to 
obtain moderately pure by fractional distillation. 

On distillation the largest portion of the product came over between 
280 — 295°, and this on repeated fractioning gave as the principal 
product an oil boiling between 285 — 290°*. 

This oil, which is the acetate derived from the new alcohol, is a 
colourless, highly 'refractive' liquid, having a pleasant smell. Its 
specific gravity is — 

at 15^ = 0*8680, 
at 30 = 0*8597, 
at 35 = 0*8568, 

compared with water at the same temperatures. 

. 'On analysis it gavO' the following numbers — 
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I. 0*236'7 gram substance gave 0-2600 OH2 and 0*6583 CO2. 
IL 0*2130 „ „ 0*2298 „ 0*5919 


Found. 

^ Theory 

I. IL for Ci 4 H 2 ; 002 H 30 . 

0 75*85 75*78 75*59 per cent. 

H 12*20 11*98 11*81 


TMs acetate is readily decomposed by potasli. A determination of 
tbe acetic acid produced by its saponification gave tbe following 
results : — 

2*3442 grams substance saponified witb dilute alcobolifd potasb gave 
0*9256 gram potassium acetate = 24*16 per cent. C3H4O2. 

Calculated for O14H27OC2H3O = 23*62 per cent. 

To obtain tbe alcobol, tbe acetate was warmed witb alcobolic 
potasb, and completely saponified. Water was then added, and tbe 
alcobol taken up witb ether. Tbe ethereal solution after being dried 
was fractioned. When tbe ether had passed over, tbe thermometer 
rose rapidly, tbe largest quantity of tbe alcobol coming over 
between 278° and 290° as a colourless oil. On repeatedly fractioning 
this, it was obtained nearly pure, and boiling between 280 — 283°. 
It gave tbe following numbers on analysis, which agree satisfactorily 
witb tbe formula 0uH28O : — 

I. 0*1723 gram substance gave 0*2021 OH2 and 0*4999 OO2. 


IL 0*1950 „ „ 0*2354 „ 0*5643 „ 

Found 

^ ^ ^ Calculated 

I. II. for C14H28O. 

0 79*12 78*93 per cent. 79*25 per cent, 

H 13*03 13*41 „ 13*21 „ 


This alcobol is a colourless oil, having but little odoux*. It does not 
solidify at a temperature of —20°, and is not oxidised in contact witb 
tbe air. It does not combine witb acid sodium sulphite, nor reduce 
ammoniacal silver solution. Tbe specific gxwity of this alcobol is — 

at 15° = 0*8520, 
at 30 = 0*8444, 
at 35 = 0*8418, 

compared with water at tbe same temperatures. 

Its formation from tbe aldehyde may be represented thus 

O13H25COH 4- H2 = O13H25CH2OH. 

Tbe oily residue boiling above 300° left in tbe retort (produced by 
tbe action of nascent hydrogen’ on OnHseO in ethereal solution), was 
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distilled in a vacmini, and then fractioned under a pressure of 800 mm. 
At first almost all the product came over hetween 810 —SSO®, 
but after repeated fractioning the principal part boiled between 
830 — 340°. It gave the following numbers on analysis ; — 

0*1424 gram substance gave 0’1634 OHs and 0*4870 CO2. 


Pound. Theory for CigHsoO. 

0 83*69 per cent. . 83*58 per cent. 

H 12*74 „ 12*43 „ 


These numbers agree with the formula for the body OoaHsoOj which 
is no douht produced from the aldehyde C14H26O, by the condensing 
action of the sodium hydrate formed in the operation. Nascent 
hydrogen appears therefore to have no action on this body. 


Aotion of Nascent Hydrogen on the Alcohol CiiHogO. 

In order to see whether it was possible to obtain a saturated alcohol 
of the formula GuHaoO by the continued action of nascent hydrogen 
on the unsaturated alcohol CuHseO, the following experiments were 
made : — 

The alcohol was dissolved in ether, and treated with water and a 
large excess of sodium (in the same way as in the preparation of the 
alcohol itself). At the end of seven days the ethereal solution was 
separated from the water, and treated again with nascent hydrogen, 
using a 50 per cent, solution of acetic acid instead of ordinary water ; 
the ethereal solution was then separated, well washed, dried, and 
after the ether had been distilled off, the oil fractioned. At first the 
greater part came over between 260° and 290°, but after fractioning 
two or three times, and last of all collecting between every 5°, the 
largest fraction obtained boiled between 270 — 275°. 

On analysis this gave the following numbers : — 

0T612 gram substance gave 0*2028 OHg and 0*4669 CO2. 


Pound. Theory for Ci4TT3i)0. 

C 78*99 per cent. 78*50 per cent. 

H... 13*98 „ 14*02 


It appears therefore that the saturated alcohol, O14H30O, is pro- 
duced by the action of nascent hydrogen on C14H28O, though with 
difficulty, this unsaturated alcohol, as might be expected, being vexy 
slowly acted on by nascent hydrogen. This saturated alcohol obtained 
was not quite free from the unsaturated one, for on dissolving it in 
earbon bisulphide, oooling to —10°, and titrating' iyith hromiue, it'fiook 
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up a small quantity withotit evolution of lijdrobromic acid. The 
formation of this alcohol is expressed according to the equation — 

OisHssOHoOH + Ha = CisHa^CHaOH. 

A further description of this alcohol -will he found in Part II of this 
investigation under the heading ‘^Action of hlascent Hydrogen on 
the Aldehyde 

In order to obtain an acetate of this alcohol, it was heated in a 
sealed tube with an excess of acetic anhydride for some time to 180 — 
200°. On fractioning the product, almost all distilled over between 
260 — ^290°, and after I'epeating this operation two or three times, the 
principal portion obtained boiled at 275 — 280°. It gave\he following 
results on analysis, agreeing with those required by the formula 
OuH^gO-C^HaO 

0T320 gram substance gave 0*1501 gram OH2 and 0*3643 CO^. 


Calculated 

Pound. for OMIL9OC2H3O. 

0 75*27 per cent. 75*00 per cent. 

H 12*63 „ 12*50 


Oxidation, of C 13 H 25 OOH. 

In order if possible to obtain some definite clue as to the constitution 
of this aldehyde, several experiments were made with different oxi- 
dising agents. 


( 1 .) Oxidation ivith Chromic Acid, 

50 grams of Ci^HneO were dissolved in glacial acetic acid, and treated 
with twice its weight of chromic acid dissolved in glacial acetic acid. 
The reaction was very violent, and the oxidising mixture had to be 
added very slowly, the product being well cooled after eaob addition. 
Every time the solution of chromic acid was run in, the liquid frothed 
up, carbonic anhydride being given ofP in large, quantities. As soon 
as all the chromic acid solution had been added, the product was 
heated on a water-bath for two hours, to ensure the oxidation being as 
complete as possible. A considerable quantity of water was then 
added, and the whole shaken up with ether three or four times. It 
was afterwards found best to distil off the volatile products from the 
green liquid by means of steam, and then to treat the distillate with 
ether. The ethereal solution was separated, washed several times with 
water, in order to remove as much acetic acid as possible, and the acids 
contained in it were separated from any neutral bodies formed in the 
reaction, by treatment with a dilate solution of potash. The potash. 
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solation was tlien separated from the ethereal, acidulated with hydro™ 
chlorio acid, and the acids thus liberated taken up with ether. The 
ethereal solution was well washed, dried, and fractioned. After the 
ether had distilled o:ff, almost all the remaining products came over 
beWeen 190 — 230°, but all attempts to get substances with a constant 
boiling point were in vain. The whole was therefore made into a potas- 
sium compound by dissolving it in a solution of potassium carbonate 
and evaporating it to dryness. The saline product was then repeatedly 
extracted with absolute alcohol, to free it from potassium carbonate, 
and the solution evaporated to dryness. After repeating this purifica- 
tion with alcohol, the salt was dissolved in water, and a silver salt 
prepared from it by precipitation with nitrate of silver. The salt 
thus obtained, after being well washed and dried, was analysed, hut 
no good results were obtained, the numbex’s always coming between 
those calculated for heptoate and hexoate of silver. Several attempts 
were made to crystallise the salt from water and alcohol, but without 
success. 

As it appeared possible that both acids might be present, the oxida- 
tion was again repeated, with 100 grams aldehyde, as the yield of acid 
is very small, most of the aldehyde being oxidised to carbonic anhy- 
dride. The acids obtained in this operation w^ere then fractioned 
with great care, and separated principally into two quantities, boiling 
at 203 — 207"^ and 213 — 228^. Each of these was separately converted 
into potassium salts, dried, and purified as before with absolxite alcohol, 
and after repeating the purification, dissolved in water. In order to 
obtain silver salts as pure as possible, each product was fractionally 
precipitated with silver nitrate into five quantities. Silver determi- 
nations were then made with the 10 fractions, and these showed with- 
out doubt that the acids found consist of a mixture of hexoic and 
heptoio acids. 

The fractions which gave the best silver determinations were com- 
pletely analysed. Of those prepared from the potassium salt of the 
acid (b. p. 203—207°), fraction III gave the best ixsultsj and from 
the potassium salt of the acid (b. p. 218 — 228°) fraction II. No. Ill 
(203 — 207°) gave the following results on analysis: — 

I. 0“2098 substance gave 0^2463 COa, 0*0924 OHg, 0*1019 Ag. 

IL 0*2016 „ „ 0*2366 „ 0*0900 „ 0*0978 „ 


0 


Eonnd. 


I. 

32*17, 

4*B9 

'48*57, 


I? 


32*01 per cent* 

4-96 „ 

48-51 . „ 


Calculated 
for CsHnCOOAg. 

32*28 per cent, 
4*93 „ , ' „ 

, 48*43 ,, " 


,;:There;C^n thei^e&re'.be no doubt it-oonsisted of , hexoate of silver.' 
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Fo, II (218 — 228'^) fi*action gave on analysis tlie following 
numbers : — 

I. 0*2200 substance gave 0*1102 OHo, 0*2855 CO 3 , and 0*1008 Ag. 
IL 0*2163 ,, „ 0*1057 , „ 0*2796 „ 0*0991 „ 

Found. 


JL. XX. 

C 85*38 35*25 per cent. 

H 5*56 5*43 

Ag .... 45*81 45*82 


Calculated 
for C^HisCGOAg. 

35*44 per cent, 
5*48 „ 

45*57 


It was tlierefore witliont doubt beptoate of silver. ^ 

Tlie aldehyde O 13 H 25 COH splits up therefore on oxidation into car- 
bonic anhydride, and heptoic and hexoic acids, according to the 
equation — 


CuH^sO + 05 = CcHiaCOOH + OoHnOOOH + CO^. 

The ethereal solution of the neutral oils from these oxidation experi- 
ments was then repeatedly fraotioned, hut no constant boiling point 
could he obtained. The oil began to boil at 250°, but mostly distilled 
above 360'^. I hope at some futoe time to be able to study this 
subject in a more exhaustive way. 


(2.) Oxidation by the Air. 

As it seemed probable that by gentle oxidation, such as direct 
absorption of oxygen from, the air, the acid of the formula Ci,iH 2602 
would, be formed, identical with that obtained by the action of potash, 
both, on oenanthaldohyde and C'uH^oO, the following experiments 
were made: — First, a considerable quantity of the aldehyde was 
exposed to the air in fiat dishes for three weeks. In order to hasten 
the oxidation, the product was gently heated by placing the dishes 
on a water-hath, and well stirred every day. In a few days it became 
very thick and slightly yellow, and appeai*ed inclined to become solid 
on the surface, A second ex]3eriment was made by saturating filter- 
paper with the oil, and then hanging it up in the air for a week to 
oxidise. The oil was then extx^actod by digesting with ether. In both 
cases the oil was afterwards dissolved in ether, and the acids formed 
separated from the unchanged or neutral oils by shaking with dilute 
potash-solution. The potash-solutions were treated with ether two or 
three times, to ensure their freedom from oil, and after being carefully 
neutralised with sulphuric acid, evaporated to dryness. The whole 
mass was then extracted several times with absolute alcohol, and again 
evaporated;' to dryness. The organic potassium 'salts were acidulated 
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■witli dilute lijdrocliloric acid, and treated witli ether, the ethereal 
solution then separated, well washed, dried, and the ether distilled off. 

The quantity of acid left was very small, and smelt strongly of 
lieptoic acid. It was carefully fractioned, when hy far the largest 
quantity distilled over between 200 — 230°. There was only a very 
small quantity of a high-boiling acid left behind, which was most 
probably the acid CHH20O2, but it conld not be obtained pure enough 
for analysis. The fraction 200 — 230° was made into the potassium 
compound in the usual way, and then precipitated with nitrate of 
silver ; the silver salt gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

0*2219 gram substance gave 0*1072 OHg, 0*2756 CO, 0*1030 Ag. 

Calculated {c'^Ag- 

32*28 per cent. 35*14 per cent. 

4*93 „ 6*48 

It was therefore undoubtedly a mixture of bexoate and heptoate of 
silver. The acid C14H26O2 may probably have been first formed, but 
being very unstable rapidly oxidised under the infinence of the air and 
potash into heptoic and hexoic acids. The ethereal solution of the 
neutral oils, which was separated from the acids by shaking with 
potash, was examined. The oils it contained began to boil at 250°, 
but the principal part passed over above 300°. Several of the fractions 
were analysed, but no definite results were obtained; there appeared, 
however, to be no unchanged substance left. 

(3.) Oxidation with Silver Oxide, 

As it seemed possible that the acid CuH^eOs might perhaps be 
obtained in larger quantities by the oxidation of the aldehyde CwHaoO 
with a gentle oxidising agent, such as silver oxide, several experiments 
were made in this direction. The following method was tried : — About 
20 grams of OuK^^O were shaken up with freshly precipitated silver 
oxide and water in a flask connected with a reversed condenser. The 
oil quickly adheres to the oxide of silver, and falls to the bottom of the 
flask, when the greater quantity of the water can be poured off. The 
mixture was then heated to boiling in a bath of a concentrated solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda for about 24 hours ; at the end of this time 
all the silver was reduced. Dilute hydrochloric acid was then added, 
fco decompose any silver salts formed, and the whole well shaken up 
with ether several times, to extract the oil from the precipitated silver* 
The acid products were separated from the ethereal solution of the 
oil as before by shaking with dilute potash. The potash-solution was 
acidulated' with dilute hydrochloric ucid, treated with hther, ' and 


Pound. 

C . . . . 33*87 per cent. 
H . . , . 6*37 
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tlie ethereal solution separated, dried, and fractionecl. As soon as the 
ether had distilled off, nearly all the residue boiled between 190 — 230°. 
The residue, consisting of high-boiling acid, was again so small that it 
was found impossible to purify it. The fraction 190 — 230° was turned 
into the potash compounds, and then precipitated with nitrate of silver ; 
a silver determination of the silver salt thus made gave the following 
result : — 

0*2320 gram substance gave 0’1087 Ag = 46*85 per cent. 

Calculated for CeHisCOOAg = 45*57 ; C 5 HnCOOAg = 48*43. 

It was therefore as before a mixture of hexoic and heptoic acids. 
The unoxidised oil gave also the same curious res^^its as those 
obtained when the other oxidising agents were used. 

(4.) Action of Potash on the Aldehyde CuHacO. 

As the body OuHaeO is an aldehyde, it was thought that it would 
be interesting to see what the further action of potash on it would be, 
more especially as it appeared probable that by this means some clue 
might be obtained to the constitution of the higher condensation- 
products of oenanthalclehyde. Alcoholic potash acts very readily on 
this aldehyde, when it is gently heated with it, the whole becoming 
black, a considerable quantity of a potash salt being at the same time 
formed, bnt the oils in this case are very uninviting, and difficult to 
purify. If the potassium salts are to be examined, it is best to act 
on the aldehyde with moderately strong alcoholic potash, and to warm 
the mixture. lu examining the oils, however, the following method 
was found to give the best results : — 200 grams of the aldehyde were 
dissolved in 500 grams alcohol, and 20 grams of a concentrated solu- 
tion of potassium hydi’ate in alcohol added in small quantities every day 
for about six weeks, the whole being well shaken after each addition. 
By this means the condensation and other changes take place slowly, and 
there are also less tarry products formed. The mixture, after standing 
for another two weeks, was diluted with water, and the oil taken up 
with ether. The aqueous potash -solution was then acidulated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the liberated acids which it contained 
removed with ether. The ethereal solntion was dried and fi'actioned. 
The gi^eater part distilled over between 210 — 230° ; there was a small 
residue left. The fraction 210 — -230° was made into potash salt, and 
then into a silver salt. A silver estimation gave the following 
result : — 

0*7520 gram substance gave 0* 3433 gram Ag =: 45*65 per cent. 

Calculated for CeHisCOO Ag = 45*57 per cent. 

It was therefore without doubt heptoate of silver. The residue, 
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wliicli boiled above 230°, wavS transferred to a small retorf, and two 
or three times very carefully fractioned under a pressure of 250 mm. 
The largest fraction obtained, boiled between 275 — 2(S0b The quantity 
was, however, very small — about 2 grams. An analysis of it gave the 
following results : — 

0T469 gram substance gave 0T520 gram OH 3 and 0*3969 OO 2 . 


Found, Calculated G14H26O2. 

0 74*24 per cent. 74*33 per cent. 

H.. 11*49 „ 1T50 


This body lias therefore the formula CUH 26 O 3 , and is without doubt 
the same acid as that which was obtained by the action of alcoholic 
potash on oenanthaldehyde. It is a light yellow oil, possessing but 
little odour, and does not solidify in a freezing mixture. It dissolves 
without much difficulty in dilate ammonia. On standing over sul- 
phuric acid, the ammonia salt quickly deposits an oil which is pro- 
bably the amide of the acid, A solution of the ammonia salt was pre- 
pared by dissolving the acid in dilute ammonia, nearly neutralising 
with dilute nitric acid, and then allowing the salt to stand for a short 
time over sulphuric acid. It was then filtered through a wet filter- 
paper, and the following salts prepared : — 

The silver salt is precipitated on adding silver nitrate as a white 
fiocculent precipitate, which is instantly decomposed on boiling with 
water. 

The harmm salt, precipitated by adding barium chloride, is a white 
amorphous precipitate, insoluble in water, but apparently slightly 
soluble in alcohol. 

The calcium salt resembles in every respect the barium salt. 

The cof^yer salt is precipitated on adding sulphate of copper, as a 
beautiful emerald-green precipitate, which is insoluble in water and 
becomes black on boiling. 

Unfortunately, the amount of acid procured lias been so small that 
it has not been found possible to prepare enough of its salts for analysis. 
The potassium salt is difficult to prepare, a soap being formed on 
treating the acid with a solution of potassium carbonate. 

The ethereal solution containing the condensed aldehyde and other 
neutral bodies was next washed, dried over calcium chloride, and 
fractioned. After the ether had been slowly distilled off, about 3 grams 
of oil came over between 100 ° and 200 ° ; the thermometer then rose 
rapidly to 250°, between which temperature and 300° a considerable 
quantity of product distilled over. By far the largest quantity 
remained behind in the retort above 300°, and was reserved for distil- 
lation in a'waOTum. ' The. fraction 100— 1200:° , was fractioned, and 
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mostly came over between 170 — 180°. On analysis it gave tlie fol- 
iowing results : — 

0*1145 gram substance gave 0*1394 gram OHo and 0*3050 CO 2 . 


Calculated 

Eouncl. for CcHisCHoOH. 

C 72*64 per cent. 72*41 per cent. 

H 13*52 „ 13*79 


It was tberofore lieptyl alcobol. It is formed in very small quantity, 
only about 1 gram boiling between 170 — 180° being obtained. 

Tbe fraction 250 — 300° was then heated in a sealed tube with excess 
of acetic anhydride at 180° for three days, in order to modify any un- 
changed aldeliydo. On fractioning, from 5 — 10 grams distilled over 
below 300°. In order to be certain that none of the aldehyde CmHogO 
was present, this fraction was again heated with acetic anhydride to 
200° for two days, and refractioned. The principal quantity distilled 
over between 270 — 295°, and after further fractioniug, gave from 2 — 3 
grams of an oil which boiled between 280 — 290°. Two analyses of 
these gave the following results : — 

I. 0*1210 gram substance gave 0*1293 OH 2 and 0*3386 CO 2 . 


II 0*1114 „ „ 0*1164 „ 0*3124 „ 

Found. 

f ^ Theory 

I. 11. for C 34 Ho 70 C 2 HaO, 

0 76*31 76'48 per cent. 76*59 per cent. 

H 11*87 11*61 „ 11*81 „ 


These numbers agree fairly with the formula CuIIvyO.OBHsQ, which 
is that of the acehate of the alcohol Ci^IIhO ; but owing to the small- 
ness of the quantity, it was found impossible to get it in a purer con- 
dition. In order, if possible, to confirm this result by preparing the 
alcohol, the alcoholic potash reaction was tried again, 150 grams of the 
aldehyde OuIIoO being used, tlie mixture being warmed for two clays. 
The oil was tlien fractioned as before, and the fraction 250 — 300° 
treated with acetic anhydride. The acetate was then saponified with 
alcoholic potash, and the resulting alcohol repeatedly fractioned. In 
this way a considerable quantity was obtainecl boiling between 280-— 
290°, and gave the following result on analysis ; — 

0*1088 gram substance gave 0*1304 gram 002 and 0*3176 COa. 


Found. Theory for OhIIsO. 

0 79*61 per cent. 79*26 per cent. 

H........ 13*31 „ ^ 13*21 


It is therefore evident that this alcohol is formed' in this reaction, 
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althoiigb. in but small quantities. The residue of the original con- 
densed product which boiled above 300° was, without doubt, the 
principal product of the reaction, and as it was very black, it was first 
distilled under reduced pressure. A considerable quantity came over 
between 280 — 860° under 250 mm. pressure. This was several times 
fractioned under 350 mm. pressure; the principal quantity obtained 
boiled between 335 — 840°. It was a light yellow oil, which distilled 
without the least decomposition in a vacuum. On analysis it gave 
the following numbers : — 

0’1235 gram substance gave 0T374 OH 2 and 0*3770 002 . 


^ ^ Pomd. Tlieuiy for C^glTgoO. 

0 83*25 per cent. 83*58 per cent. 

H 12*36 „ 12*43 


It was therefore the compound CssHsoO previously described. The 
products of the action of alcoholic potash on 0 uH 260 are therefore : 
GasHsoO, 0 i 4 H 280 , C 6 H 13 OH 2 OH, and the acids CeHiaCOOH and 
C14H26O2. 

The body C 28 HS 0 O is evidently produced by the condensation of two 
molecules of the aldehyde C 14 H 26 O — in exactly the saine way as the 
aldehyde C 14 H 26 O itself is formed from oenanthaldehyde — according to 
the equation — 

2CuH2eO = C28H50O + OH2. 

Heptoic acid and heptyl alcohol are probably formed according to 
the equation — 

+ KOH + OHj = (cook + {oaOH- 

The formation of the acid CidHgeOa and the alcohol CUH 29 O may 
also be represented thus : 

2ChH280 + KOH = C 14 H 25 OOK + OuH^bO. 

In these two last equations the potash evidently exerts an oxidising 
as well as a reducing action, analogous to the action of the sa^ne agent 
on the aromatic aldehydes, as for example in the case of benzaldehyde, 
which is converted by it into potassic benzoate and benzyl alcohol ; — 

2CeH5COH + KOH = CeHaCOOK 4- OCH 5 CH 2 OH. 

In order to more thoroughly examine these secondary reactions, it 
would be necessary to work with very large quantities of the aldehyde 
OuH'isO. 

Theoretical Bemarhs, 

As the body Ci 4 B [260 on oxidation splits up into heptoic and 
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liexoio acids, and is an aldehyde, it can only have the following con- 
stitution 

CH3.CH2.CH2.OH2.CH0.CH2.CH 

II 

CH 3 . 0 H 2 . 0 H,.CHa. 0 H».C.COH. 


It may he called hexyl-pentyl-acryl aldehyde, and is formed from 
two molecules of oenanthaldehyde, according to the equation — 


Cir3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.OH2.CH 


CH3.CH2.0H3.0H3.CH3.0.C0H 




CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH 

II + OH2. 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.C.COH 


In order to show it was nnsatnrated as indicated by the equation, 
51*25 grams of the aldehyde Ci4H260 were dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon cooled down to —lO®, and titrated with dry bromine. It took up 
39*10 grams bromine (traces of hydrobromic acid only being produced) 
= 76*32 per cent. ; calculated quantity for CuHoaO + Br 2 is = 76*66 
per cent. In this case there is no doubt that a body of the following 
formula is formed : — 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CHBr 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CBr.COH 


It is, however, impossible to isolate this product ; for as soon as the 
solution in carbon bisulphide attains a temperature of 30°, hydro- 
bromic acid begins to come off, and the whole turns black. The 
oxidation of the aldehyde Ci 4 H 260 takes place apparently according to 
the following equation : — 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH + O5 

GH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.aCOH ”” 

GH3.CH2.CH2.GH.2CH2.CH3.COOH 
+ OH3.CH2.CH2.OH2.OH2.OOOH , 

As the body C 28 H 50 O is produced by the action of potash or acetic 
anhydride on C 14 H 26 O with separation of water, it follows that it must 
be formed from two molecules of ChH 260 . By melting with potash, 
it gives only the two acids : heptoic and hexoic acids. The following 
foxTOula will therefore represent its constitution ; — 
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0H3,CH2.CH,.CH3.CH2.CH3.CH 
CH 3 . 0 H 2 .CHvCHs.CH,.d . CH 
OH3.CH2.OH3.CH3.CH2.C! . GH 

• il 

CH3.CH3.CH3.CHs.CH2.C.COH. 

Its formation from two molecules of O14H25O would tlien take place 
accordmg to tke equation : — 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH0.CH3.CH2.CH 

II 

0H3.0H,.CH3.CH3 .CHj.C.CH 


0 1 
Hji 


CH3.CH3.CH3.CH3.CH..C.OH 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH3.CH2.!!).C0H 

= OogjHsoO H“ OH3 

If tke constitution given for tlie aldekyde CuHssO be correct, the 
un saturated alcohol CUH28O5 wMcb is formed from it by the action of 
nascent hydrogen, may be represented thus — 

CH3.OH2.CH2.CH3.CH0.CH2.CH 

0 H 3 . 0 H 2 .CHj.CF 3 .CH 3 .(j.CH 30 H, 


and tlie saturated alcohol, being formed by tbe action of nascent 
hydrogen on the unsaturated alcohol, will therefore have the following 
constitution : — 


CH3.CH2.CH3.CH3.CH3.CH0.OH3 

OH3.CH,.CHj.OHo.Ca.CH.CH.,OH, 

and is therefore /l-heptyl-heptyi alcohol, or heptyhpentyl-ethyl alcohol 
And finally the acid Oi^HseOs will have the constitution 

OH3.CH2.CH0.OH3.CH3.CH3.CH 

GH3.0H3.CHj.0H,.0H2.d.p00H, 

and is therefore hexyl-pentyl-acrylie acid. 
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IX. — Gondensation-^rodiiHs of CRnantlialdeJiyde (Part II). 

By W. H. PEBKiisr, Jxjn., Pli.D. 

Action of Nascent Hydrogen on CEnantlialdehjcle. 

In the preparation of heptyl alcohol By the action of nascent hydrogen 
on oenanthaldehyde, there is always a considerable quantity of a high- 
boiliiig bye-pi’oduct formed, which often amoniits to 20 per cent, of 
the oenanthaldehyde used. This remains in the retort,. Sn distilling 
off the heptyl alcohol, as a thick brown oil, which, however, does not 
seem to have been investigated. As it was probable that these oils 
were simply condensation-products, produced by the dehydrating 
action of the agents used, and possibly acted on by the nascent 
hydrogen; it was thought that they might yield interesting results 
upon examination. The inquiry was divided into two parts; (1), 
action of nascent hydrogen on oenanthaldehyde in acid solution ; 
(2), in ethereal solution. 

(1.) Action of Nascent Hydrogen on (EnantJmldeJiyd'e m Acetic Acid 

Solution. 

The operations were conducted in the same manner as described in 
Part I, in the section on the action of nascent hydrogen in acid 
solution on the aldehyde CuH 2 cO. It is practically the same as that 
employed by C. F. Cross (Jour. GJienv. Soc.^ 3’2, 123) for the pre- 
paration of heptyl alcohol. 200 grams of oenanthaldehyde were used 
in each operation*, and about twice as much sodium amalgam as 
theoretically required for the formation of heptyl alcohol. 

At the end of the reaction water was added, and the oil, after being 
washed, was boiled with a dilute solution of potash, in order to decom- 
pose acetates, which are always formed. It was then washed, dried, 
and distilled under reduced pressure (350 mm.), until the temperature 
reached 300°. The residue was' not examined. The distillate was 
fractioned under ordinary pressure. The principal quantity, consisting 
of heptyl alcohol and a small quantity of unchanged oenanthaldehyde, 
came over below 200° the thermometer then rose rapidly to 240°, 
between which temperature and 300° a large amount of product 
distilled over. This last quantity was repeatedly rectified, when three 
fractions were obtained, boiling between 270 — 275^, 275 — 280°, 
and 280 — 283°, all of about the same size. The analyses of these gave 
numbers which always came between those calculated for the alde- 

YOL. xniiL r 
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hyde CuHseO, and tlie alcoliol O 14 H 28 O, so that it appeared very pro» 
bable that both were present. In order to separate them the fractions 
between 265 — 285° were heated in sealed tubes with excess of acetic 
anhydride at 180 — 200° for four days, and then distilled. After the 
acetic acid and excess of anhydride had passed over, a considerable 
quantity of oil was' obtained boiling between 270 — 300°. There was, 
however, a dark brown residue left, which would seem to show that, 
as was anticipated, some aldehyde, such as CmHogO, was previously 
present, and had been condensed by the action of the acetic 
anhydride. 

The oil distilling between 270 — 300° was then repeatedly fractioned, 
and at last gave a product which boiled pretty steadily between 280 — 
285°. It was a colourless, highly refracting oil, possessing an agree- 
able odour. The analysis gave the following numbers : — 

I. 0T860 gram substance gave 0T992 gram OH 2 and 0'5170 grain 
OO 2 . 

II. 0*2167 gi’am substance gave 0*2302 gram OH 2 and 0*6030 gram 
CO 3 , 

Pouncl 


C 75*81 75*89 per cent, 

H 11*90 11*80 

This was therefore the acetate derived from the alcohol CuHssO. 
As this substance, from its composition, should be an unsaturated 
body, it was dissolved in carbon disulphide, cooled down to —10'^, 
and titrated with bromine. The colour of the bromine disappeared 
instantaneously without evolution of hydrobromic acid, A qiiantitativo 
experiment gave the following numbei’s : — 

2*2355 grams substance took up, without evolution of hydrobromic 
acid, 1*3477 gram bromine = 60*3 per cent. 

Calculated for OieHsoC^ + Slr 2 = 62*9 per cent. 

Attempts were made to isolate the bromine addition-product, but 
the body decomposes on distilling the carbon disulphide, giving off 
hydrobromic acid. 

This acetate was saponified by boiling with alcoholic potash. On 
distilling off the alcohol and adding water to fche residue, the alcohol 
CwHssO separates as an oil. This was taken up with ether, and the 
ethereal solution distilled. After a few fractional distillations the 
principal, quantity came over as a colourless' oil boiling 'at 280—283°. 
Analysis gave the following result : — 

0*1494 gram substance gave 0*1777 OH^ and 0*4340 CO®. 


Calculated OigUsdOs 
CHll^OCsUdO. 

fS'SQ per cent. 
ll-Sl 
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Found. Calculated 

0 79 '23 per cent. 79*25 per cent. 

H 13’22 „ • 13*21 

There can be no doubt that this alcohol ^<nd the acetate from which it 
was separated are the same bodies as those described in Part T, p. 55, as 
the properties of the two so closely agree. The formation of this 
alcohol from oenanthaldehyde is probably dtie to the dehydrating 
action of the glacial acetic acid and sodinm acetate, formed in the 
reaction, first producing the aldehyde C 14 H 26 O, a part of which is then 
acted on by nascent hydrogen, yielding this product.. It is practi- 
cally impossible to separate the aldehyde OwHosO from^ the alcohol 
OiiHssO by fractional distillation, but the treatment with acetic 
anhydride forms an easy way of separating them, as shown in Part I. 

The products of the action of nascent hydrogen in acid solution, , as 
far as they have been examined, are therefore, heptyl alcohol, pro- 
bably the aldehyde CuHaeO, and the ' alcohol CuHogO. 


(2.) Action of Nascent' Sfydtogen 07z CEna^itJialcleJiyde in Ethereal 

Solution, 

This operation was conducted in the same way as that described 
in Part I, p. 54, where the treatment of an ethereal solution of the 
aldehyde, C 14 H 26 O, is described., 450 grams of oenanthaldehyde dis- 
solved in about 1 -| to 2 litres of ether, and from 200 to . 210 grams 
of sodium, were used in each experiment, which, required from four 
to five days for completion. 

The ethereal was separated from the aqueous solution, well washed, 
first with dilute hydrochloric acid and then with water, and dried 
over calcium chloride. The examination of the aqueouvS solution 
showed that it contained an oily acid boiling between 221 — ^225° ; it 
gave the following numbers on analysis ; — 

0’2714 gram substance gave 0’2631 
CO3. 

Found. 

0 64*31 per cent, 

H 10-77 

It was therefore heptoic acid. 

The ethereal solution, containing the neutral oils, was next 
examined. After the ether had been distilled off, the oil was frao- 
tioned in a stream of carbonic anhydride. 

It began to boil at 150"^, between which temperature and 200° a 
considerable quantity distilled over, consisting of a mixture of heptyl 

f % 


gram OHa and 0*6400 gram 

Calculated for CgHiaCOOH, 

64'61 per cent. 

10*77 „ 
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alcohol and uncliaiiged OBnantlialdehyde. The thermometer then rose 
rapidly to 250°, a large quantity coming over between 250 — 300°. 
The residue ivas reserved for di ^illation vacuo, and is referred to 
further on. The portion boilirig between 250—300° was several 
times carefully fractioned in stream of carbonic anhydride, as the oils 
oxidise in the air. It was found that when cooled down to 0° all the 
fractions from 255--r280° deposited "c^slate, some becoming almost 
solid. In order to obtain this -solid .pmdnct in a pure state, the 
various fractions were cooled down to —20° in a mixture of ice and 
hydrochloric acid, and the oil then filtered off from the crystals as 
quickly as possible, by means of a vacuum pump. They were then 
quiekly pressed between filter- paper at as low a temperature as possible, 
and further purified by ci’ystallisation from ether, in which they are 
very soluble; on allowing tbe solution to evaporate spontaneously, 
large transparent crystals, with a beautiful lustre, were deposited. 
These were filtered off from the ethereal solution, and placed over sul- 
phuric acid in an atmosphere of CO 2 for some time. The following 
analyses were made from several preparations : — 


I. 0T693 gram substance gave 0*19*77 OH 2 and 0*4939 CO 2 . 


II. 0-2333 

5 J 

77 

33 

0-2760 

77 

0-6755 

7> 

III. 0-2426 

73 


33 

0-2846 

3? 

0-7015 

73 

IV. 0-1543 

37- 

3? 

33 

0-1818 

77 

0-4474 

73 

V. 0-1.565 

77 

73 


0-1872 

77 

0-4543 

73 

VI. 0-1985 

37 

33 

37 

0-2355 

77 

0-5741 

77 

VTI. 0-1308 

37 

>3 

7^ 

0-1561 

77 

0-3795 

73 

YIII. 0-1467 

37 

>y 

73 

0-1770 

77 

0-4251 

73 


Toimd. 



L 

II. 

III. 

IT. 

i 

T. 

vr. 

0 

79-56 

78-96 

78-86 

79-07 

79 '17 

78 -88 


12-97 

13 -14 

13 -03 

13-09 

13 -29 

13 T8 


Found. 



YII. 

VIII. 

Mean. 

Theory Oi 4 H.^gO. 

c 

79-13 

13-26 

79-01 

13 -40 

79 '09 per cent. 

13-19 „ 

79 *25 per cent. ' 

13 *21 „ - ■' 
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This suhstance therefore has the formula OuH^sO. It is a beautiful 
bodj, crystallising in plates which melt at 29’5°. It boils without the 
least decomposition at 266 — 268°, It is easily soluble in carbon di- 
sulphide, ether, alcohol, petroleum ether, and chloroform. The solution 
in carbon disulphide, if cooled down to —10®, does not take up bro- 
mine, it therefore appears to be a saturated body. It combines very 
slowly with hydrogen sodium sulphite, so that, after standing for six 
months with a concentrated solution of the latter body, it had not 
quite ceased depositing crystals. The amount of the compound 
obtained was unfortunatelj’’ too small for analysis. This body also 
reduces an ammoniacal silver solution, and oxidises, when left in 
contact with the air, but only very slowly when in the solid state. 
From these properties it appears to he an aldehyde. Heated with 
acetic anhydride for four days in a sealed tube at 180°, it did not 
form an acetate. Acetic anhydride appears to act on it very slowly, 
as on fractioning the product there was only a very small residue 
left in the retort above 280°. The specific gravity of this aldehyde 
in the fused state is — 


at 30° = 0’8274 
at 35 = 0-8258 

compared with water at the same temperatures. Its formation from 
tBiiantlialdehyde may be expressed by the following equation : — 

2C7HuO -f Hs = CuHo«0 -f OH,. 


The residue left in the retort above 310°, after distilling off the 
aldehyde just described, was very thick and black, and Avas therefore 
first distilled t% racito, and then fractioned under a pressure of 
300 mm. By the first distillation a considerable quantity of aii 
almost colourless oil distilled over betAveen 310 — 350°. On repeatedly 
fractioning under the saine pressure, two principal prt>clncts were 
obtained, boiling between 315 — 320° and 320 — 325°, of which the first 
was the larger, Analyses of these gave the following results : — 

I. (320 — 32-5°) 0*2466 gram substance gave 0*2882 OH, and 

07347 OO 2 . 

II. (315 — 320°) 0T782 gram substance gave 0*2081 OH^ and 

0*5332 CO.,. 

in. (315—320") 0*1480 gram substance gave 0*1734 OH^ and 
0-4432 GO 2 . ' 

IT. (315 — 320") 0*2159 gram substance gave , 0*2540 00., and 
0*6466 CO,, 
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Found. 

il. llL rvr" TlieoiT Cj,H^„0. 

0 . . . . 81-26 81-60 81-67 81-66 per cent. 81'82 per cent. 

H.... 12-90 12-99 18-02 13-07 „ 12-99 „ 

Tills body lias therefore the formula C21H40O. It is a slightly 
yellow, very thick oil, which does not solidify at It reduces 

ammoniacal silver solution, but does not appear to combine with hy- 
drogen sodium sulphite. Heated with potash it becomes thick and 
hlack, a small quantity of a potash salt being formed. Boiling with 
dilute sulphuric acid also decomposes it. In order to see if it were 
unsaturated /it was dissolved in carbon disulphide, cooled down to 
— 10, and titrated with bromine. The colour of the bromine dis- 
appeared instantly. A quantitative experiment gave the following 
result : — 

20’65 grams dissolved in carbon disulphide, took up 10'8 grams 
bromine without the evolution of hydrobromic acid = 52*3 per 
cent. 

Calculated for O31H40O -f Bra = per cent. 

It appears therefore to be an unsaturated body. Its formation from 
oenanthaldehyde may be represented by the following equation : — 

3CtHi, 0 + Ha ==: CaiH^oO -f 20Ha. 

Its specific gravity was found to be : — 

at 15“ = 0-8744 
at 30 = 0-8665 
at 35 = 0-8637 

compai'ed with water at the same temperatures. 

The yield of this body is from 5 to 10 per cent, of the oenanthaldehyde 
used. 

The residue in the retort, boiling above 350“ in vaciio^ became 
solid on cooling. On extracting with ether a white solid body 
remained behind, which dissolved on boiling with water. On cooling, 
needles of calcium heptoate crystallised out. A calcium estimation 
gave 13*44 Ca. Calculated for (C6HiaGOO)2Ca = 13*43 per cent. Ca. 
The presence of this salt is probably due to the fact that the crude 
oil was in the first place dried over calcium chloride, which is a little 
soluble in the oil, and that, at the high temperature employed in the 
following distillations, it was converted into calcic heptoate. The 
products of the action of nascent hydrogen in alkaline solution on 
cBimnthaldehyde, as far as they have been exanxined, are therefore : — 

Heptyl alcohol : heptoic acid : the solid aldehyde C14H28O : and the 
body . 
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Oxidation of the Aldehyde O 14 H 28 O. 

In order to obtain some idea as to the constitution of tbis aldeliyde, 
CuHasO, and of the nature of tlie groups contained in itj several oxi- 
dation experiments were made, much in the same way as in the case 
of the aldehyde C 14 H 3 CO, described in Part I. The aldehyde O 14 H 38 O 
was dissolved in glacial acetic acid, and one and a-half times its weight 
of chromic acid dissolved in glacial acetic acid slowly added, the 
product being well cooled after each addition. The action is very 
energetic, large quantities of carbonic anhydride being given off. As 
soon as all the chromic acid had been added, the product was heated 
for two hours on a water-bath to complete the oxidation. The pro- 
duct was treated as in the analogous experiments in Part I. The 
acids obtained came over between 190° and 230°, and the liquid thus 
obtained wUkS separated by further distillation into two fractions 
boiling between 195 — 210° and 210 — 230°. Each of these was con-, 
verted into a potassium compound and then fractionally precipitated 
with nitrate of silver into five fractions. Silver estimations were 
made in each of these precipitates. 

The results showed clearly that a mixture of hexoate and heptoate 
of silver was present. The silver salts which gave the best results 
w^ere fully analysed, and gave the following numbers. Of that from 
the potassium salt of the acid (195 — 210°), fractions IV and V were 
analysed, with the following results : — 

I, 0'2202 gram substance gave 0*1000 OH 2 , 0’2G49 CO 2 , and 
0-1052 Ag. 

II. 0*2479 gram substance gave 0*1121 OH 2 , 0*2939 CO 2 , and 
0*1202 Ag. 

III. 0*2*267 gram substance gave 0*1040 OH 2 , 0*2742 CO 2 , and 
0*1083 Ag. 


C .... 

H . . . . 

Ag .. 

It was, therefore, without doubt, hexoate of silver. 

Of that from the potassium salt of the acid 218—230° fractions 
II and III were analysed with the following results : — 

I. 0*2435 gram substance gave 0*1215 OHg, 0*3174 CO 2 , and 
:0T112 Ag. 


Jbouiid, 


I. 

32*81 

5*05 

47*77 


II. 

32*33 

5*02 

48*48 


III. 

32*97 per cent, 
5-10 „ 

47*77 „ 


Theory 

32*28 per cent. 
4*93 „ 

48*43 „ 
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II. 0*1533 gram substance gave 0*0759 OHo, 0*1975 CO^, ami 
0*0702 Ag. 

III. 0'2368 gram siiKstance gave 0*1145 OHa, 0*3039 COa, and 
0*1084 Ag. 




Pound. 

A 


Theory for 


f 

I. 

II. 

III.^ 

0 ... 

. 35*55 

3513 

35*00 per cent. 

35*44 per cent. 

H ... 

. 5*56 

5*50 

5*37 „ 

5*48 „ 

Ag . 

. 45*66 

45*79 

4577 „ 

45*57 „ 


It was, therefore, beptoate of silver. The products of tlie oxidation 
of the aldehyde CiiH 280 , by means of chi'omic acid and acetic acid, 
are therefore carbonic anhydride, and heptoic and hexoic acids, 
according to the equation — 

C.AO + 30. = { + GO, + OH.. 

Oxidation with silver oxide was next tried. 

This experiment was made in the same way as with the aldehyde 
OuHadO, Part I. The acids obtained were carefully fractioned. By 
far the largest fraction obtained boiled between 195—230'’; there 
was, however, a small quantity of a dai-k-hrown residue left, which 
was reserved for distillation m vaouo. The distillate 195 — 230° was 
converted into a potassium and then into a barium coraponnd. This 
dried at 120 — 130" gave on analysis the following results : — 

I. 0*1666 gram substance gave 0*1013 BaS 04 = 35*79 per cent, Ba. 
II. 0*1290 „ „ 0*0785 „ = 35*78 „ 

Calculated for beptoate of barium 34*70 per cent. 

„ „ hexoate of barinm 37*33 „ 

This barium compound v/es therefoi^e a mixture of barium bexoatc 
and beptoate, the two acids being formed as in the case of the oxida- 
tion by means of chromic acid. 

The dark-brown residue remaining in the retort above 230'’ was 
first distilled under a pressure of 300°, when most of it came over at 
about 230°. This was then carefully fractioned a,t the ordinary 
pressure. After a small quantity of heptoic acid had passed over, 
the thermometer rose rapidly to 300", almost all the product (about 
1|- grams) distilling between 300 — 310°. On analysis it gave the 
following numbers : — . 

I 0*0967 gram substance gave 0*1029. OH 2 and 0*2623 00^. 

IP 0*1341 „ „ 01428 „ , 0*3620 „ 
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Found. 

^ ^ ^ Theory 

I. II. for O14H.SO2. 

C 73*97 73*59 per cent. 73*60 pei- cent. 

H 11-82 11*83 „ 12*28 „ 

This acid, therefore, has the formula C 14 H 28 O 2 . It is an almost 
colourless oil, which distils at the ordinary pressure, apparently with- 
out the least decomposition. The yield from the aldehyde CuHosO is 
very small, so that it was found impossible to prepare salts pure 
enough for analysis. 

This acid dissolves in ammonia, but the ammonium salt, on stand- 
ing, quickly deposits an oil which may possibly be the amide of the 
acid. 

The potash salt is a soap, and difficult to obtain pure. It is formed 
by shaking the acid with very dilute potash ; on evaporating, how- 
ever, it appears to decompose. The formation of this acid from the 
aldehyde may be expressed thus : — 

CuHt-sO + 0 = CiiHogOs. 

By cooling to — 10° it becomes very thick, but was not obtained in 
a solid condition. 

As it seemed possible that the acid just described might be obtained 
in larger quantity from the aldehyde by employing an alkaline solu-r 
tion of potassium permanganate, the following experiment was made. 
About 20 grams of CuHoeO were mixed with rather more than the 
calculated quantity of joermanganate dissolved in dilnte soda, and 
from time to time the mixture was ’well shaken up. The oxidation 
took place rapidly at first, but afterwards proceeded very slowly. 
At tbe end of a week alcohol wns added, and the soda solution sepa- 
1 ‘afced from the precipitated hydrate of manganese by filtering tliroiigh 
glass wool. The acids which had been formed were then liberated 
with hydrochloric acid, taken np with ether, and fractioned. How- 
ever, almost all the acids came over between 200 — 230°, and only a 
trace of an acid with a high boiling point was present ; this, however, 
appeared to boil at the same temperature as that obtained by the oxi- 
dation with silver oxide. The fraction boiling between 200 — 230° 
was converted into potash salts, pmified as usual with absolute alcohol, 
and the silver salts precipitated with nitrate of silver. Analysis gave 
the following resnlt : — 

0*3208 gram substance gave 0*1475 OH 3 , 0*3896 CO 3 , and 0*1567 Ag. 

Theory for Theory for 

Foimd. OsHaC'OOAg. , CJIisCOOAg. 

C . . . 33T2 per cent. 32*28 per cent. 35*44 per cent. 
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It was therefore a mistni'-e of hexoate and lieptoato of silver. The 
products of tlie oxidation of CuHgsO are therefore carbonic anliydridej 
lieptoio and hexoic acids, and Ci 3 H 27 COOH. 

Several attempts were made to pnrifj the neuti'al oils which were 
obtained in these experiments by fractional distillation, but although 
several anaylses were made of different fractions, no good results could 
be obtained . They bes^in to boil at but by far the greater part 
hoil above 360°. 


Action of Nascent Hydrogen on the Aldehyde CuH280.- 

The crystalline body, OuHssO, being an aldehyde, it was thought 
interesting to try the action of nascent hydrogen on it, in order,, if 
possible, to get the corresponding alcohol O 14 H 30 O. This would have 
the same formula as that previously obtained by the action of nascent 
hydrogen on the alcohol 0 i 4 H 280 (Part I, p. 56) . The experiment 
was made in the following way: The aldehyde was fii^st dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid, and zinc turnings added, the whole being warmed 
on a water-bath. It, was found advantageous to cover the surface of 
the zinc with copper, by dipping it in a solution of sulphate of 
copper, the action being thus very much accelerated.. Prom time 
to time small quantities of water were added ; the mixture was heated 
at last nearly to boiling. Water was then added in excess, and after 
nearly neutralising the acetic acid with potash, the oil was separated 
and well washed. On distilling, there still appeared to he a consider- 
able quantity of unchanged aldehyde present, the product was, there- 
fore, again treated with nascent hydrogen. This time, however, the 
oil was dissolved in ether and treated with water and sodium in 
exactly the same way as was- employed in the redaction of oonanth- 
aldehyde, as it was found to give better results than zinc and acetic 
acid. After a considerable excess of sodium had been added, the oil 
was extracted from the aqueous solution with ether, then dried and 
fractbned. After the ether had been distilled off, the principal 
quantity of the product came over between 260 — 290°, only a small 
i*esidue remaining behind in the retort. 

This distillate was then several times carefully fcaotioned, the 
largest part obtained boiling between 270 — 275°. 

On analysis it gave the following numbers : — 

0T500 gram substance gave 0*1881 OH 3 and 0*4304 CO 2 . 

Round. Theory for Oi4ll3oO. 

0 78*26 per cent. 78*50 per cent. 

H ........ 13*93 „ 14*02 „ 

It therefore has the formula GiiHaoO. 
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It is a colourless oil, having* but little odour. Cooled down to 
““ 10 ° it solidifies to a waxy mass, which melts again at the ordinary 
temperature. It does not oxidise in contact with the air. When 
dissolved in carbon disulphide, and cooled down to 10 °, it does not 
take up bromine. It is soluble in most of the ordinary solvents. Its 
specific gravity is 

at 15° = 0*8368 
at 30 = 0*8301 
at 36 = 0*8279 

compared with water at the same temj)eratnres. It is, without doubt, 
the same alcohol as that previously obtained by the actioii of nascent 
hydrogen on the unsatnrated alcohol C 14 H 28 O,. as it has the same boil- 
ing point. To farther establish this, however, the acetate was pre- 
pared by heating it in a sealed tube with excess of acetic anhydride at 
180° for two days. On the first distillation almost all the oily product 
distilled over between 270 — 285°, very little residue being left in the 
retort. 

On repeating the fx^actioning, the principal portion came over 
between 275—280°. On analysis it gave the following numbex-s : — 
0*1165 gi‘am substance gave 0*1310 OHg and 0*3210 COg. 


Pound. Theory for Ci 4 H£ 90 C 2 ir 30 . 

C 75*14 per cent. 75*00 per cent, 

H 12*49 „ 12*50 „ 


The numbers agree tlierefoi'o with those requhed for the formula 
Ci4Ho,0.C,H30. 

In order to prove thal} this body m an acetate, a determination of 
the acetic acid, formed by its saponification, was made, which gave 
the following numbers : — 

3*5293 grams substance gave 1*3065 grams potassium acetate 
22*67 per cent. 02 H 40 a# The formula CuH-iuO-OuHsO requmes 
23*43 per cent. 

This acetate is a beautilul colourless oily possessing an axiomatic 
odour. It boils at the same temperature as that described in Part I 
(275 — 280°). It refracts light very stronglyr Cooled to —10° it 
does not solidify. When warmed with alcoholic potash it is very 
easily decomposed into potassic acetate and the alcohol C 14 H 30 O. Its 
specific gravity is 

at 15° = 0*8559 
at 30 = 0*8476 
at 35 == 0*8448 

compared with water at the same temperatures. 
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It is tlierefore seen that hotli the aldehyde O13H07CGH, and the alco- 
hol G14H37OH, when treated with nascent hydrogen, yield the same 
body, viz., the alcohol CuH^gOH. 


Theoreiical Bemarlcs, 


As the aldehyde G14H2SO splits np on oxidation into heptoic, hexoic, 
and carbonic acids, according to the equation — 

C..H,0 + SO. = {ggj'jf + {«®-H + CO. + OH., 

it must have the following constitution :: — 

CH3.GH2.CH2.CH.,.CH2.GHo.GH2 

GH3.CH3.GHO.CH2.CBO.CH.COH. 

This vshows that it is a saturated body. It is isomeric with the 
alcohol Ci4H2dO described in Part I, obtained by the action of nascent 
hydrogen on the aldehyde CuHoeO. 

I— GHs 

This aldehyde CuHsyO contains the group i | , whereas the 


-GH.COH 


alcohol contains the group 


-C.CH2OH 


The production of this aldehyde is somewhat difEciilt to understand, 
as it is not formed by the action of nascent hydrogen on the alde- 
hyde Ci 4H260. It woiild seem to be probably formed by the action of 
the nascent hydx'ogen at the moment nf the condensation of the 
oenanthaldehyde. A further attempt to 'obtain it from the aldehyde 
OuHoftO was made by dissolving the latter in ether, cooling in a 
freezing mixture, and then adding bromine. As soon as this was no 
longer decolorised, water was added and then sodium, till a small 
quantity of the ethereal solution taken out was found no longer to 
contain bromine. The ether was then distilled off, and tho residual 
oil fractioned. 

A considerable quantity came over between 270 — 280 ”, which on 
< 5 oiiabustion gave numbers agreeing fairly well with the formula 
CuHgoO ; it was therefore apparently the same alcohol as that obtained 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on the aldehyde and alcohol 
Ci4H2SiO. On heating with acetic anhydride in a sealed tube, it also 
gave an acetate. It is quite possible that some of the aldehyde Ci^HaeO 
was formed in this experiment, hut could not be separated from the 
alcohol G14H30O. The aldehyde CkHssO is isomeric with myristic 
aldehyde, which P. Kraffib (Hen, 13 , 1415 ) obtained by the dry distil- 
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latioiL of a mixture of barium myristate, barium formate, and lime. 
It melts at 52*5°, or 2S° biglier tlian my product. 

Tbe constitution of tlie acid C14H0SO2 obtained by tbe oxidation of 
tlie aldeiiyd© CuHasO, is represented thus : — 

CH3.CH2.OH2.CB0.CH2.CH.3.CH2 

CH3.CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH.COOH. 

It is therefore beptylpentylacetic acid. It also appears to be formed 
by tbe action of alcoholic potash on the aldehyde Ci.iH280 in the same 
way as the corresponding acrylic acid OUH26O3 is obtained from the 
aldehyde OuHaeO. In the oxidation of the aldehyde CyH^sO, it is 
probable that this acid is first formed, and then on account of its easy 
oxidisability is quickly converted into hexoic and heptoic acids. This 
acid is isomeric with myristic acid, which Krafit 12, 1669) 

obtained by saponifying nutmeg oil. He describes it as a solid body 
, melting at 53 '8°, bnt gives no particulars as to its constitution. 

The body having the formula C21H40O, which is formed by the 
union of 3 mols. of oenanthaldehyde, according to the following 
equation : — 

SOtHwO + Ho = O21H40O + 2H3O, 
has probably the following constitution : — 

OH3. CHs. CH2.CH2.CH2. OH3. OH 
CH3.CH2.CH0.CH2.CH2.C.CH2 
CH 3 ,CH..CH..CH 2 .CH,.CH.C 0 H. 

This is borne out by the fact that when dissolved in carbon disul- 
phide and cooled down to —*10°, it takes up 2 atoms of bromine, 
showing that it is unsaturated. The constitution of the alcohol CuHgoO, 
obtained by the action of nascent hydrogen on the aldehyde O14H28G, 
and the alcohol isomeric with it, has akeady been ref erred to in Part L 
It is isomeric with myristic alcohol, which is contained in spermaceti, 
together with cetyl alcohol and other bodies. 

Polymerisation of (Enanilialdiihyde. 

Bruylants (Ber., S, 415) has shown that by the action of dry 
potassium carbonate on oenanthaldehyde a solid polymeride of this 
body is produced, and it was thought that it would be of interest to 
make some experiments with this compound, with a view, if possible, 
of getting some cine as to its molecular weight, and also of comparing 
it with aldol. Borodin mentions that these two bodies appear to be 
closely related, both of them losing water on distillation, aldol giving 
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CTotoiiic aldehyde; while the polymeride of oenanthaldehyde gives the 
bodies CuHoqO and C28H54O3, oenanthaldehyde being also apparently 
regenerated. The latter reaction seems, however, to be more compli- 
cated than that with aldol, and the formation of the body O28H54O3 
would appear to indicate that the polymeride contained more than 
twice O7HUO. The polymeride was prepared as follows by the 
method nsed by Brnylants : — 

100 grams of oenanthaldehyde were mixed with about 20 grams of 
dry potassium carbonate, and allowed to stand at ordinary tempera- 
tures, the formation of the polymeride generally requiring about four 
days. It is, howevei% hastened by gently warming and shaking the 
mixture from time to time at about 40 — 45° ; the polymerisation is 
then generally complete in 5 — '6 hours, the aldehyde becoming quite 
solid. In order to ensure the polymerisation of all the oenanthaldehyde 
the mass was melted at 60°, shaken up with a small quantity of 
fresh potassium carbonate, and left to crystallise. 

The product was carefully melted, and well washed with warm 
water, taking care that the temperature was not above As 

soon as all the carbonate was dissolved out the water was separated 
as much as possible, and the oil left to crystallise over sulphuric 
acid. This generally requires about two days. It w^as then placed in 
a vessel with a capillary tube at the bottom end connected with a 
vacuum pump. On working this, the oil was gradually drawn off, 
leaving the nearly pure polymeride as a white waxy crystalline mass 
In order to free it perfectly from oil, it was pressed between filter- 
paper, moistened with ether, and again pressed. Obtained in this 
manner, it melted at 52 — 53°, which corresponds with the melting 
point found by Brnylants. The oil which was drawn off from the 
crystals on standing for some time at O*’, deposits a further quantity 
of this body in crystals — generally as long needles. By repeating this 
cooling process, most of the product is eventually obtained in a solid 
state, only a very small quantityof oil remaining. The polymeride of 
osnanthaldehyde is very easily soluble in alcohol, etber, chloroform, 
carbon disulphide, petroleum, ether, <fec., but it could not be crys- 
tallised from these solvents. It reduces an ammoniacal solution of 
oxide of silver very readily. If bromine be added to a solution of 
this body in carbon disulphide and cooled in a freezing mixtui’e, it is 
not decolorised. 

It was analysed, and gave the following numbers: — 

0*2255 gram substance gave 0*2500 OH3 and 0*6079 CO3. 


^ound. Theory for (C7H14O).. 

0 73*53 per cent. 73*68 per cent, 

H.. 12*32 . 12*28' , 
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As already stated, it melts at 52 — 53^, and decomposes on heating 
above 115°. The decomposition seems to begin at that temperature, 
•water being given off, and collecting at the top of the vessel in which 
it is heated, as a cloud. In order to examine the decomposition-pro- 
ducts of this body, SO grams were distilled in a stream of carbonic 
anhydride.. The substance first melts, and at about 120° froths 
up a little. Between 120° and 200° a good deal came over, the 
thermometer then rose rapidly to 270°, and between this and 300° 
the amonnt which distilled over was considerable. A small residue 
remained behind, which was reserved for distillation in a vacuum. 
It was noticed that when the substance was quickly distilled, the 
residue was very small, whereas if the decomposition is allowed to 
take place slowly, the amonnt of residue is increased. The oil boiling 
between 120 — 200° was then several times carefully fraotioned in a 
current of carbonic anhydride, nearly all of it at last coming over 
between 152 — 154°, and smelling strongly' of oenanthaldehyde. Shaken 
up with a solution of hydrogen sodium sulphite it combined directly, 
and on analysis gave the following numbers : — 

0*0929 gram substance gave 0*0988 OHa and 0*2507 CO2* 


Found. Calralated for OgHiaCOH. 

C ........ 73*59 per cent. 73*68 per cent. 

H 11*81 „ 12*28 „ 


It was therefore cnnanthaldebyde. The fraction 270 — 290° was 
then several times fractioned in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride. 
Almost all came over at last between 275 — 280°, and gave the follow- 
ing numbers on analysis : — 

0*2414 gram substance gave 0*2700 OH2 and O'* 7063 OO2. 


Foimd. Calculated foi* C14H26O. 

0 79*79 per cent. 80*00 per cent. 

H 12*43 „ 12*38 „ 


It was therefore the aldehyde CuHaeO, and was undoubtedly 
identical with that obtained from oenanthaldehyde by tlie action of 
alcoholic potash, and described in Part I. Its specific gravity was 
practically tbe same, viz., 0*8504 at 15°, as compared with 0*8494. 
Dissolved in carbon disulphide it combines with bromine without 
evolution of hydrobromic acid, and does not solidify at —15°. It 
may be mentioned that by the decomposition of the polymeride of 
oenaathaldehyde by distillation, oenanthaldebyde and the body C14H2QO 
are easily obtained in a pure state, as the decomposition takes place 
nearly quantitatively, only a very small residue being formed. The 
two bodies are very easily separated by fractional distillation, 
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CBnantlialdeliyde boiling at 154°, and the aldehyde CmH^cO at 179°. 
The residnevS boiling above 290° (collected fi’om a series of experi- 
ments) were first distilled in a vacuum, and then fractioned under 
a pressure of 250 mm. At the first distillation nearly all came over 
between 310 — 350° as a light yellow oil. 

This fraction was then several times carefully fractioned under the 
same pressure, when most of it boiled at 330 — 340°, and gave' the 
following numbers on analysis : — 

I. 0T211 gram substance gave OT 349 OHo and 0'3427 002- 
II. 0T324 ,,, „ 0T474 „ 0*3737 „ 


Found. 

r ^ ^ Theory 

I. II. for C28H54O3. 

O' 77T8 76*98 per cent. 76*71 per cent. 

H 12*37 12*37 12*33 „ 


This body seems therefore to have the composition C28ll5,t03. It is 
an oil of a slightly yellow colour and disagreeable smell, which does 
not solidify when cooled down to — 10°. When dissolved in carbon 
disulphide and cooled down to — 10°, it takes up bromine without 
evolution of hydrobromic. acid. Quantitative experiments were made 
with a view of determining the degree of unsaturation of tlie body, 
and gave numbers which agreed fairly well with those calculated 
for the formula CosHaiOsBr^; but on titration with bromine, after 
a certain point is reached, the oil becomes slightly brown, and this 
makes it difficult to ascertain accurately when tlm bromine ceases to 
be taken up. It is apparently formed by removal of the elements of 
water from 4 mols, of oenanthaldehyde. Thus 

4 C,HhO = C28H54O3 + OH2.. 

This body reduces ammoniacal silver solution. On heating it with 
strong alcoholic potash it becomes brown, apparently being converted 
into higher condensation-products. A small quantity of potash com- 
pound was formed at the same time, which appeared to bo potassium 
lieptoate. Boiling with dilute sulphuric acid also decomposes this 
oil. 

The polymeride of cBnanthaldehyde splits up, therefore, on distil- 
lation into water, oenanthaldehyde, the aldehyde CiiHsoO, and the 
body C 28 H 54 OS. These results therefore agree with those obtained by 
Borodin. 

In order, if possible, to get some idea as to the molecular weight of 
this polymeric modification of oenanthaldehyde, it was thought tliat by 
carefully distilling known quantities and then weighing the decom- 
position-products, , ie., the oenanthol OuHaaO and' the residue, some 
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relation niiglat be found which would point to U probable formula, 
^.’’he following results were obtained from three experiments made 
with the pure substance : — 

I. 8'9 grams polymeride gave on distillation 4*5 grams crude 
oenanthaldehyde and water, 3' 7 grams Ci 4H2 gO, and 0*6 gram 
residue (= CogHsiOa). 

n. 33*3 grams polymeride gave 16' 3 grams oenanthaldehyde and 
water, 14*1 grams CwHsgO, and 1‘3 gram residue boiling above 
285 ^ 

III. 33'2 grams polymeride gave 16*7 grams oenanthaldehyde and 
water, 14*3 grams CuH^sO, and 0*9 gram residue. 

The residue was all that boiled above 285^^, and possibly still con- 
tained small quantities of O14H26O. These three experiments were 
purposely made from three different preparations. The last one was 
made from crystals which had separated out from the oil (obtained by 
filtering the crude polymeride), on standing for some weeks at 0^. 
The water can be calculated on the supposition that for every mole- 
cule of Ci 4H260 that is formed, one molecule of water is separated, 
which then gives the following results for oenanthaldehyde aii,d 
water ; — 

I. Water calculated = 0*3 gram, therefore oenanthaldehyde = 
4'2 grams. 

II. Water calculated = 1*2 gram, therefore oenanthaldehyde = 
I5T grams. 

III. Water calculated = 1*2 gram, therefore oenanthaldehyde = 
15*5 grams. 

Calculated into percentages, the polymeride gives on distillation 


I. II. III. 

CEnanthaldehyde 47 '19 45 '34 46*68 

CuHsgO 41*58 42*34 43'07 

Water..... 3*37 . 3'60 3*61 

Besidue 6*74 3*93 2*71 


These numbers show that equal weights of oenanthaldehyde and 
Oii'B .260 (4- water) are formed by the destructive distillation of the 
polymeride, f.e., two molecules of oenanthaldehyde and one of O14H26O, 
probably according to the equation : — 

(CMuO)i = 2C,Hi40 + CiAgO + OH2. 

It appears therefore likely that the polymeride is formed from four 
molecules of oenanthaldehyde, and has the following constitution : — 
VOL. XHII. ' € 
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CH3.CH2.CH,.CH2.CH3.CH3.CH(0H) 

CH3.CH2.CH,,CH2.0Ha.bH.CH(0H) 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2,CH.CH(0H) 

CH3.CHo.CH2.CH3.CH2.bH.OOH. 

That it is a saturated body is proved by the fact, that this substance 
when dissolved in bisulphide of carbon, does not take up bromine 
Tvithout evolution of hydrobromic acid, and, if it is an aldehyde^ 
this must also be the case from its formula. The different groups in 
this formula are linked together much in the same way as those in 
aldol, which splits up into water and crotonic aldehyde according to 
the equation ; — 


CH3 

CHa 

CHiOHl 

CH 

11 i 1 

= 11 + OH* 

CHiH j 

CH 

COH 

COH 


It is also very easy to understand the splitting up of the polymeride 
of oenanthaldehyde, in a similar way, into water, the aldehyde C 14 H 2 CO, 
and two molecules of oenanthaldehyde ; thus : — 


CHa • 




CHa 




CHa 

CHa 



CHa 

CHa 
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The amount of the body CssHs^Os formed is dependent, as Before 
mentioned, on the rapidity of the distillation. In Experiment I, for 
example, the polymeride was slowly distilled, and 674 per cent, of 
residue was obtained; whereas in Experiment III the retort was 
heated with an open flame and the distillation conducted very rapidly 
when only 271 per cent, of residue was obtained. The amount ob- 
tained has rarely reached more than 10 per cent. The formation of 
this suhstance from. the polymeride of cenanfhaldehyde is in itself in 
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favour of tMs latter substance beinor built up from four molecules of 
cenantbaldelijde, as the formation of the former is then very easy of/ 
explanation; thus: — 

= C. 8 H 54 O 3 -f OH.. 

It would be difficult to understand how such a body could be pro.-.. 
duoed by the simple distillation of a mixture of oenanthaldehyde and 
the aldehyde OuHasO. Its constitution may probably be represented; 
thus : — 


CH3.CH2.CHo.CHo.GH2.CH2.CH(OH) 

CHa.CHo.CHo.CHa.CH^.CH.CHCOH) 

CH3.GH3.CH2.CHo.CH3,CH.CH 

11 

CH3.CH^.CH,.CH,.CH2.C.G0H. 

This shows it to be an unsaturated body, which is borne out by its 
combining directly with bromine. By the action of* solid potash at* 
ordinary temperatures on oenanthaldehyde,. Borodin states that he 
obtained two different polymerides j the one solid and the other liquid. 
In order to see if this were the case when potassium carbonate was used, 
the oil which was filtered off from the solid polymerides was .allowed 
to stand at 0*^ till it deposited no more crystals,, and then completely 
filtered off. Only a small quantity of oil was obtained, . having the 
appearance of glycerol, and smelling strongly of oenanthaldehyde, 
whereas the solid product has very little smell. It was then left for some 
time over sulphuric acid. On heating, the oil began to decompose at 
120®, giving off water; at a temperature of 130 — 140®-tbe decomposition 
was very rapid. In order to see whether it were a. different poly- 
meride or only the solid one mixed with a little impurity which pre- 
vented its crystallising, two quantitative experiments were made and 
the distillation-products weighed as before. They gave the following 
results : — 

I, 21*6 grams of the oil gave 10*3 grams crude CBnantbaldehyde 
and water, 8T grams CiiH260, and 2*4 grams I'esidue. 

II. 12*2 grams gave 5*7 grams oenanthaldehyde and water, 4’ 6 
grams CuHagO, and 1*0 gram residue. 

If the water be calculated as before, tbe following amounts of 
oenanthaldehyde and water are obtained : — 

1. Water calculated =0*7 gram. (Enanthaldeliyde = 9*6 grams. 

II. „ = 0*4 gram. „ = 5*3 „ 

Calculated into percentages these give the following numbers, as 
the relative amounts of oenanthaldehyde and 0 hH 26 O formed , , 

G 2 ' ^ 
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CEiiantlialdehyde '44*44 43'47 per cent. 

Water . * 3*24 . 3*28 

CuH^sO 37*50 37*70 

Besidue 11*11 8*19 


TRese two experiments were made from two different prepai*ations. 
From tliese results, it appeal’s that the oil is most probably only a 
mixture of the solid polymeride and a little unchanged cenanthal- 
dehyde. By the action of potassium carbonate on oenanthaldehyde, it 
seems therefore that only one polymeride is formed, which is solid and 
melts at 52 — 53°. By boiling oenanthaldehyde with potassium car- 
bonate, the same condensation-products are produced as by the distil- 
lation of the polymeride, together with potassium heptoate. Tt is 
probable that the polymeric modification of isobutaldehyde, which 
Urech (Ben, 12, 190 ; 13, 483 and 590) obtained by the action of 
potassinm carbonate on that aldehyde at ordinary temperatures, is 
derived from at least four molecules of isobutaldehyde. Urech 
considers that it has the constitution (C 4 H 60 ) 3 , and describes it as 
a very thick oil, which can he distilled in steam. When distilled, 
ialone, however, it decomposes into water, isobutaldehyde and con- 
densation-products. From these he isolated a body, = 

3C4HsO - 

Demtschenko (Ber., 6, 1176) also obtained a polymeride by the 
action . of sulphuric acid on isobutaldehyde, which has the formula 
(O4J0[8O)3, and which he called “paraisohutaldehyde.^^ It distils 
without decomposition, and he was thus able to determine its mole- 
cular weight by taking its vapour-density; this agreed with the 
formula (C4H80)3. It therefore appears that the polymeride obtained 
by Urech is quite a di:fierent body, possibly containing at least 
4(C4HeO). 

The same remark applies to the polymeride obtained by Borodin 
(Ber., 6, 982) from isovaleraldehyde, which, on distillation, splits up 
into water, isovaleraldehyde, OioHisO, and Ci!oH 3802 , and the hydrate 
of which is produced by the action of soda solutions on this alde- 
hyde at ordinary temperatures. This latter body has the formula 

(CioH2o02)2H30 == (G6 HioO)4H20. 

By distillation, this hydrate also splits up into water, isovaleralde- 
hyde, OwHisO, and CaoHasOo. 

Aotiofi of Nascent Hydrogen on 'Polymerised (Enantlialdehjde. 

This experiment was made in the hope of obtaining from the poly- 
merised oenanthaldehyde, a glycol of the formula O 28 H 68 O 4 ) by the 
'T^duotion of' lhe;;COH-group to OH 2 OH, and of thus confirming ' the 
kuppositioa^ that it' is /derived from. 4 mols. of oenanthaldehyde. 
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Tliirty grams of tlie polymeride were dissolved in etlier, and tliea 
treated with 50 per cent, acetic acid, and a large excess of sodium m - 
a flask connected with a reversed condenser. The sodinm was added 
very slowly, and now and then a little acetic acid was poured in, to 
insure the contents having an acid reaction, as it appeared probable 
that the polymeride would be easily decomposed by caustic alkali At 
the end of the reaction the ethereal solution was well washed to 
remove sodium acetate and acetic acid, dried, and the ether distilled 
off. The residual oil was then carefully fractioned. The first fraction 
obtained was from 100 — 210°, and weighed about 5 grams ; the ther- 
mometer then rose rapidly to 260°, and betw^een this and 300° about 
5 grams more came ovei\ The greater part, however, boiled above 
310°, and was left behind in the retort. The product which came 
over between 100 — 210° was then repeatedly fractioned, when at last 
most of it came over between 174 — 176°, and gave the following 
numbers on analysis : — 

0'1535 gram substance gave 0T857 OHo and 0*4121 CO3. 


Found. Calculated 

0 73*22 per cent. 72*41 per cent. 

H 13*44 „ 13*79 


It is therefore undoubtedly heptyl alcohol. On shaking it with acid 
sodium sulphite, a small quantity of a compound was formed, indi- 
cating tMt a trace of oenanthaldehyde was also present. This would 
account for the hydrogen being low and the carbon high in the above 
analysis. 

The oil boiling between 250 — 310° was then repeatedly fractioned ; 
a product was thus obtained boiling at 297 — 300°. The quantity was, 
however, very small, so that it was very difl&cult to obtain pure. It 
gave on analysis the following numbers : — 

L 0*2563 gram substance gave 0*3133 OH2 and 0*7268 COa, 

II, 0*1746 „ „ 0*2133 „ 0*4936 „ 


Theory 03,11,403. 

76*83 per cent. 

13*41 

This substance therefore appears to have the formula C31H44O2, Its 
formation, together with that of heptyl alcohol by the action of 
nascent hydrogen on the polymeride of oenanthaldehyde, may be repre- 
sented thus: — 

+ 3H. = 


Found. 

Y n? 

C 7?-34 77-10 per cent 

H .... 13-58 13-57 
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•This reaction can be better undex’stood if the ' equation is written 
out as follows ; thus ; — 






' GH. 

.9H3 



•CHa 

CH. 

9H3 


•CHo 

9H2 

9H3 

OH3 

GH. 

9H2 

CHg 

OH3 

9H2 

CHs 

CHs 

6H3 

<€HO 

H.OH 

'OHa 



CHO H: CH 

'^CHa 

+ E2 


OHOH .OH 



+ fi2 

COH 

+ Ho 


CHa 



CII3 

CH:j 


CH2 

CH3 

9H3 

9H3 ^ 

CHs 

CHs 9H:i 

CHs 

OHa 

CH. OHa 

CHa 

OHa 

CHs OHs 

CH2OH 

OHa 

9H2 CH> 


OH (OH) 

.CH 6H2 
CH2 CH 


OH^OH. 

+ OH2 


This substance is a yellowish oil, wMcb. does not solidify at 20°. 
If dissolved in. carbon disulphide and cooled down to 10®, it does 
not appear to take up bromine. In order to confirm its molecular 
weight several attempts were made to determine its raponr- density, 
bnt as it decomposes a few degrees above its boiling point, no useful 
results were obtained. 

I hope to have another opportunity of more thoroughly studying 
this interesting reaction, and more especially of examining the pro- 
ducts boiling ubove S10°, which, as , yet, I have not been able to obtain 
pure. 


:A.ction of Aholiolio Fotash on Acetic Aldehyde* 

A -few experiments wei’e made on the action of very dilate alcoholic 
potash on ordinary aldehyde, in oi’der to see if it were possible to 
obtain as good a yield of crotonic aldehyde by this reaction, as of the 
corresponding aldehyde, CuHasO, from mnantlialdehyde, more especi- 
ally as the preparation of the former by tbe zinc chloride reaction is 
unsatisfactory, the yield being very small. 

The aldehyde employed in these experiments was the so-called 
concentrated solution ” from Kahlbaum, which is a mixture of water, 
aldehyde, and a trace of alcohol. The aldehyde was mixed with a 
little alcohol, and then treated every day with small quantities of 
alcoholic potash, cooling the mixture well after each addition. After 
standing for some time, a considerable quantity of metaldehyde 
separated out in large crystals, which were filtered off. Prom the 
solution an oil was obtained, which, after washing with a solution of 
calcium chloride and drying, was fractioned. At first a consider- 
able quantity of unchanged aldehyde came over, then from 90-— 
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a large fraction wa,s obtained ; above 130° a dark brown residue was 
left, whicli probably contained aldol, as on further beating it decom- 
posed, giving off water and a small quantity of an oil smelling very 
like crotonic aldehyde. 

The product boiling between 90 — 135° was carefully fractioned in 
carbonic anhydride. Two fractions were obtained between 100 — 110° 
and 115 — 130°. The latter was by far the larger. On repeatedly 
fractioning the first of these, nearly all of it boiled between 102 — 106°, 
and gave the following numbers on analysis : — 

0*2093 gram substance gave 0*1636 OHa and 0*5229 COa* 


Found. Calculated OH3.CH = CH.COH. 

0 68*14 per cent. 68*57 per cent. 

H 8*68 „ 8*57 „ 


It was therefore crotonic aldehyde. On standing for some few days 
in the air, it deposited crystals of crotonic acid, melting at 70°, whereas 
the pux’0 acid melts at 72°. The second fraction, on being redistilled, 
eventually boiled mostly between 123 — 125°, and gave the following 
result on analysis : — 

0*1264 gram substance gave 0T014 OH2 and 0*2509 CO3. 


Found. Calculated (CHgOOHla. 

C ....... . 54* 13 per cent, 54*54 per cent. 

H 8*91 „ 9*09 


It was therefore paraldehyde. The yield of crotonic aldehyde was 
unfortunately small, but it appears pi'obable that, by modifying the 
conditions, it might be improved, and this process found to be the 
easiest method of preparing it. Paraldehyde was the chief product 
of the reaction. 

Finally, I append a table of the substances obtained from oenantli- 
aldehyde, with their boiling points and specific gravities. 
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Name of substance. 

Boiling point. 

, Specific gravity compared witdi 
water at the same temperatiire. 

15° 

30° 

35°. 

CEnanthaldehyde 

CmHcgO = 

153—154° 

277—279° 

0-8231 

0*8494 

0-8128 

0 -8416 

0 -8099 

0 -8392 

CisH^rCOH : 

266—268° 

— 

! 0-8274 

0 '8358 

CiaHssGHaOH 

(m.p.— 29*5°) 
280—283° 

0-8620 

0-8444 

0 -8418 

C 13 H 07 GH..OK 

270—275° 

0-8368 

0-8301 

0 -8279 

c. 3 h:,ch:oo.H 30 

285—290° 

0-8680 

0 -8597 

0 *8568 

Ci;H.7CH.O0.H3O 

275—280° 

0-8559 

0-8476 

0 *8448 

CisHicooH: 

275—285° 

— 


— 

Cj 3 m..nooB[ 

(at 250 mm.) 

300 — 310° 




CaH:,;o 

310—315° 

0-8744 

0-8665 

0 -8637 



(at 300 mm.) 
330—340° 

0*8831 

0-8751 

0-8723 

G 28 H 54 O 3 

(at 200 mm.) 
330—340° 







(at 200 nun.) 
melts at 52 — 53° 




C2lH,40i. 

297—300° 

— 

— 

— 


I cannot conclude this paper without expressing iny sincere thanks 
to Prof. Wislicenns, in whose laboi*atory this research was carried out, 
for Ms kind help and advice during its progress. 


X. — On the GondensaUm-proclucts of Isobut aldehyde obtained by Means 
of Ahoholic Potash, 

By W. H. Pjsrkin, Jan., Ph.D. 

Omidensation-prodncts of Isohutaldehyde, 

A SHORT time ago there appeared in the Berichte (15, 2363) an abstract 
of a preliminary notice by Possek (Monaisk f. Ghem, 3, 622 j Ch X, 
Abstr., 1882, 1274), on the action of an aqueous solution of caustic 
potash on isobutaidehyde. As I haye for some time been working 
on the condensation-products of isobutaidehyde produced by means of 
alcoholic potash, in continuation of a research on the condensation of 
oenanthaidehyde, on which I have been engaged for the last two years 
I am compelled to publish my results, although not quite completed, 
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especially as they are quite cliHerent from those obtained by Eosseh, 
alcoholic potash seeming to bring about a series o£ reactions differing 
from those obtained by the action of aqueous potash. The method 
employed for preparing the isobutaklebyde was the following : — 
100 grams isobutylalcohol and 200 gTams water were put into a large 
■flask connected with a condensers warmed up to about 50°, and a 
concentrated solution of bichromate of potash, mixed with an equal 
volume of sulphuric acid slowly imn in, the contents of the flask being 
well shaken after each addition, to facilitate the escape of the aldehyde 
as soon as formed. This concentrated bichromate solution was added, 
until the oily layer of isobutyl alcohol disappeared from the surface of 
the mixture in the flask, and the whole was then boiled to drive off: 
any aldehyde still remaining in the liquid. 

The oily part of the distillate was separated from water, dried as 
quickly as possible with calcium chloride, and fractioned. ‘ The portion 
which distilled over below 100° was collected apart, and carefully 
fractioned by using a tube 3 feet high, to facilitate the sepai'ation of 
the aldehyde from the other products. By this means the aldehyde is 
easily obtained pure, boiling from 60 — 62°. The quantity was from 
50 — 60 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The condensation with alcoholic potash was first tried in the follow- 
ing way : — 50 grams of isobutaldehyde were dissolved in 100 grams 
absolute alcohol, and then a solution of 2 grams potash in 20 grams 
alcohol slowly added, the temperature not being allowed to rise above 
30°. The mixture after cooling was then mixed with a second 2 grams 
potash in alcohol, and after standing for 12 houi's, warmed up to 50° 
for about 10 minutes. It is important not to warm too long, as other- 
wise the condensation is apt to go too far, and only high boiling con- 
densation-products to be produced. The liquid w^as left to cool, and 
the saline products separated from the condensed oils, by adding much 
water and taking the oil up with ether. If the alcohol be first dis- 
tilled off, the excess of potassium hydrate and saline matter act further 
on the aldehyde producing higher condensation-products. The 
aqueous saline solution from several experiments was first examined ; 
it was thoroughly freed from oily products with ether, concentrated, 
and acidulated with hydrochloric acid. This caused the separation of 
some acids, which were extracted with ether. The ethereal solution 
was washed, dried over chloride of calcium, and distiiled. 

After the ether had distilled off, the principal part of the product 
came over between 145 — 180°. A considerable quantity afterwards 
passed over between 180° and 260°, leaving a tbick tarry residue in the 
retort ; the portion boiling at 145 — 180° consisted, essentially of iso- 
butyric acid. It was, however, purified, and converted into its silver 
.salt* A silver determination gave the following numbers 
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0'3846 gram substance gave 0'214'2 gram Ag = 55'69 per cent. 
Calculated for gg’>CH.COOAg = 55-38 

The fraction boiling between 180 — 260° was then several times care-* 
fully fractioned, when the largest part obtained boiled at 245 — 255°. 
This gave on analysis the following numbers : — 

e' 

I, 0T565 gram substance gave 0*1479 gram OH3 and 0 ^ '39 gram 

CO 2 . ) '8* 


n. 0*1676 gram substance gave 0*1575 gram OH2 and 0*4 

CO2* 


■841 

8?-7'. 


J’oiind. 


X. XX. 

C. * . * . 4 66*90 66*89 per cent. 

H .4.. 10*50 10*44 


'BS 

1.8 

Theory C12H22O3. ^ 
67'29 per cent*. 
10*28 . „ 


Tkese numbers therefore agree with those required b},ache formula 
C12H22O3. The body is therefore an isomeride of octylacetoacetio acid ; 
this acid is probably formed by the action of potash on the aldehyde 
C12H22O3 (which will be found described further on) according to the 
equation — 


2C13H32O2 4“ EOH — O12S21O3K “f" 0 i 2B[2403. 


This acid dissolves somewhat readily in dilute potash, but after 
standing for some time tbe potassium salt separates out as a gummy 
layer on the surface of the liquid. Attempts were also made to prepare 
the potassium salt by dissolving the acid in dilute alcoholic potash, 
passing CO2, and filtering off the precipitated potassium carbonate, 
bnt in this case the potassium salt was left behind, on evaporating o.ff 
the alcohol, as an uninviting soap. The acid itself is a light brown 
oil, having but little odour ; it dissolves in ammonia, and precipitates 
silver from a solution of silver oxide in ammonia. It distils apparently 
without decomposition, cooled to —10°. It does not solidify. 

By the action of aqueous potash on isobutaldehyde, Fossek obtains 
an acid to which he assigns the formula CaHieOa,* this requires 

g per at 75 — 80®, and is therefore evidently 

quite different from the one described above. 

The ethereal solution of the condensed oils was well washed. It 
was dried with chloride of calcium, and fractioned in a stream of car- 
bonic anhydride. The fraction below 100° contained besides ether a con- 
siderable quantity of the unchanged aldehyde. That from 100—140® 
was very small, but between 140 — 180° a considerable quantity of a 
colourless oil was obtained, smelling strongly of camphoi% ' The residue 
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in tke retort was very small. The oil boiling between 140 — 180° was 
fractioned as rapidly as possible, when nearly the whole came over 
between 70 — 100“, and only a small quantity distilled over between 
145 — 160“. There was also a considerable quantity of a high boiling 
product, which had been produced during the distillation, left behind. 

This last fraction was once more rapidly fractioned, when the prin- 
cipal part distilled between 154 — 157°. On analysis it gave the follow- 
ing numbers : — 

I. O’] 156 gram substance gave 0T170 gram OH^ and 0*3070 gram 

COa. 

II. 0*1195 gram substance gave 0*1108 gram OH 2 and 0*3168 gram 
CO 2 - 

Eound. 

I. n. Theory O12H22O2. 

C 72*52 72*30 per cent. 72‘73 per cent. 

H .... 11*24 11*14 „ 11*11 „ 

This body appears to have the formula Ci 2 H 2202 , and is probably 
formed by the separation of a molecule of water from three molecules 
of isobutaldehyde, thus : — 

3 C 4 H 3 O = O 12 H 22 O 2 + H 2 O. 

It is a colourless oil, having a powerful ethereal smell and burning 
taste. It reduces an ammoniacal silver solntion readily, and combines 
slowly with acid sulphite of sodium, forming an amorphous-looking 
mass, very slightly soluble in water, which nnder the microscope is 
seen to consist of small crystals displaying colours in polarised light. 
On the addition of an acid or of sodium carbonate this compound is 
decomposed, an oil separating out. It does not solidify when cooled 
down to —10°. If dissolved in carbon disulphide, and the solution 
cooled in a freezsing mixture, it takes up bi’cmine. It is easily decom- 
posed by potash, apparently forming a considerable quantity of 
potassium isobutyraie. This oil is probably the same body as that 
which Urech obtained (J5er., 13, 590) by distilling the polymerised 
modification of isobutaldehyde produced by the action of potassium 
carbonate. He describes it as a colourless oil, possessing an ethereal 
smell, and boiling at 154°. He also notices that on distilling it decom- 
poses, leaving a high-boiling residue in the retort, 

A vapour-density which he made agreed fairly well with the 
formula C 8 H 14 O, but on analysis numbers were obtained which agi^eed 
with the formula Ci 3 H 2202 . As the substance decomposes on pro- 
longed beating, a vapour-density has probably but little va}ue. Fossek, 
by the action of sodium acetate on aqueous notash, obtained ah 
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aldeEyde CgHuO, boiling at 149 — 151°, wMcb, however, seems to be' 
different from the one described above, as it appears to distil without 
decomposition. It reqnires 76*19 per cent, of carbon, whereas the 
substance examined by me contained 72*5, By the action of ZnClo or 
PGia on isobntaldehyde, Possek obtains polymerides derived from 
3 mols. of isobntaldehyde. 


Action of Nascent Nyclrogen on the Aldehyde O12H22O2. 

This experiment was tried in order, if possible, to obtain an alcohol 
from the aldehyde C12H22O2, and by this means to obtain some further 
clue as to its constitution. About 50 grams of the aldehyde w^ere dis- 
solved in 200 grams of ether, mixed with a small quantity of water, 
placed in a large flask connected with a reversed condenser, and 
sodium was added at intervals and in small pieces, the mixture being 
kept as cool as possible, and shaken up from time to time to. dissolve out 
any soclic hydrate suspended in the ether. The ethereal solution was 
then washed, dried, and fractioned. After the ether had distilled off, 
most of the oil came over between 260 — 280°, leaving however a small 
residue in the retort. This oil was slowly fractioned in a Wurtzi 
fiask, with a neck about 8 inches long, when the principal portion 
came over between 270— -275° as a colourless oil, possessing a very 
strong odour. On analysis it gave the following numbers : — 

I. 0*1038 gram substance gave 0T219 gram OH3 and 0*2721 gram 
CO2. 

II. 0*1160 gram substance gave 0T341 gram OH2 and 0*3029 gram 

CO2. 

Pound, 

C 11.' Tlieory CuHsA- 

C 71*49 71*21 per cent. 7T28 per cent. 

H .... 13*05 12-85 „ 12-87 „ 

It appears therefore that an alcohol of the formula O12H26O2, wliicli 
is isomeric with ethyl px-opyl pinacone, had been formed, according to 
the equation — 

C13H22O2 P 2H2 = Ci 2 H 2 a 02 . 

This body does not solidify at —10°, neither does it combine with 
acid sodium sulphite. On distillation it appears to decompose slightly, 
forming lower and higher fractions. This makes it difficult to obtain 
it in the pure state. In order, if possible, to obtain an acetate from 
this body, it was treated with an excess of acetic anhydride at 180° for 
four hours, and then fractioned. After the anhydride and acetic ' acid had 
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been slowly distilled off, nearly all tlie residue boiled between 175 — 
190°, This, on carefully refractiom'ng, gave quantities of distillate of 
about tbe same size, boiling at 180 — 185° and 185 — 190°* Analysis 
of tliese gave the f olio wing numbers 

I. (ISO — 185°) O’ 1298 gram substance gave 0’1245 gram OHg and 

0’3211 gram CO 2 . ■ 

II. (185 — 190°) 0*1386 gram substance gave 0*1311 gram OH 2 and 
0*3305 gram OO 2 . 

Eouiid. 

f ^ ^ Theory. 

b n. O 16 H 30 O 4 = Ci,H;402(C2H30)2. 

C 67*46 67*46 per cent, , 67*18 per cent. 

H *... 10*66 10*90 „ 10*48 

These numbers indicate that both specimens consisted of a diacetate 
of the formula OieHsoO^. This substance would be produced accord- 
ing to the equation : — 

+ (ch 3W>°)^ = CiAjO.CCsHaO), + 2CH3COOH. 

A Dumas vapour-density determination was made of this body, and 
gave 6*289. The molecular weight should therefore he 6*289 x 28*92 
= 181 '87, whereas the theoretical molecular weight for O 24 H 42 O 6 = 
286, so that apparently in this case, as with the body C 12 H 23 O 2 , decom- 
position takes place on prolonged heating of the vapour. This acetate 
is a veiy strong-smelling body, reminding one of peppermint. These 
i^esults must only be looked upon as preliminary, as owing to the very 
small quantity of the aldehyde C 12 H 22 O 2 , at my command, it has been, 
up to the present, impossible to confirm them. ^ ^ 

In order to study the higher condensation- products the isobut- 
aldehyde was treated in the same manner as in the previous experi- 
ment, twice as much potash, however, being employed, and the tem- 
perature of the reactions allowed to rise to 45°. At tbe conclusion of 
the operation the mixture was heated on the water-hath to near its 
boiling point for ten minutes ; it was then diluted with water, and 
the neutral oils were taken up with ether, separated, and treated as 
before. On distillation a small quantity of oil came over under 200°, 
which contained, besides the aldehyde G 12 H 22 O 2 , a small quantity of 
a body boiling between 190 — 200° ; this gave on analysis, numbers 
approximately agreeing with the formula CieHgoOa; tile quantity was, 
however, too small to further examine. After this the thermometer 
rose rapidly to 215°, and between this and 235° about 20 grams of 
oil distilled over, leaving in the retort a residue which was reserved 
for further .examination (see p^ 99)* 
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On repeatedly distilling this oil in an atmosphere of carbonic anhy- 
dride, in a long-necked Wnrtz flask, eventnally two principal fractions 
were obtained, boiling between 223 — 224° and 224 — -225° ; these 
gave on analysis the following -numbers : — 

I. 0*1307 gram substance gave 0*1363 gram OH 2 and 0*3381 CO 3 . 


II. 0*1778 „ „ 0*1833 „ „ 0*4576 

Found. 

( ^ ^ • Theory 

I. II. for G20H38O4. 

C ...... 70*55 70*19 percent. 70*17 percent. 

H 11*58 11*45 „ 11*11 „ 


This body appears therefore to have the formula O 20 H 38 O 4 . Its for- 
mation is easily understood, thus : — 

5C4H8O = C20H38O4 + H2O. 

It is an almost colourless oil, which smells strongly of camphor. 
When it was left in contact with hydrogen sodium sulphite for two or 
three weeks, with constant agitation, long transparent needles were 
formed ; it is therefore apparently an aldehyde. It does not solidify 
in a freezing mixture, but becomes extremely viscid. It reduces 
ammoniacal silver solution, bnt does not quickly absorb oxygen from, 
the air. When heated for some hours with 50 per cent, sulphuric acid, 
it first becomes black, giving ofi a considerable quantity of OO 2 , and at 
last it becomes nearly solid. Ether removes an oil from this product 
which principally distils between 200 — 240°. There was, however, also 
a low-boiling body present, which I hope to investigate further. 

This aldehyde, O 20 H 38 O 4 , is perhaps the> same body as that which 
Urecb obtained (Ber., 13, 593) by distillation of the polymeride of 
isobntaldehyde produced by the action of potassium carbonate. His 
product was an intensely yellow oil, boiling between 280 — 240°, and 
gave, on analysis, C = 71*50 per cent., H = 11*80 per cent. ; con- 
sidering the wideness of the range of boiling point, these agree fairly 
with the numbers which I obtained. He also determined the vapour- 
density by Hofmann’s method, and found it equal to 6*80, which gives 
a molecular weight = 196*70 as against 342, calculated for 
so that it appears that this body decomposes on the prolonged heating 
of its vapour. In order to confirm these results, two vapour-density 
determinations were made, the first by the Dumas method, the second 
by the Victor Meyer method. 

The vapour-density obtained by the Dumas method was 6*64, which 
agrees fairly with the one found by Drech. The one made by the 
Victor Meyer method gave 5 * 77 . 

The molecular weight was therefore 28*92 x 5*77 = 167# 
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' This vapour-density was taken in a lead-bath, so that the body was 
probably fully decomposed, as this result is about half of the calculated 
density. It is worth noticing that during the determination by means 
of the Dumas method, most of the substance distilled off when the 
bath was up to 240° ; but it was not till the bath had gone up to 
252° that all was vaporised. This seems to be a clear indication of 
its decomposing, as the substance used boiled between 223 — 224°. 

By the action of aqueous potash on isobutaldehyde, Fossek 
obtained a body boiling at 222 — 223°, and fusing at 15‘5°, to which he 
gave the formula CaHigOg. This formula requires C = 65*7-5 per cent., 
H= 12*33 per cent., and a molecular weight = 146. There is no 
doubt it is a different body from the one described above. 


Action of Acetic Anhydride on C20H38O4. 

As it seemed possible that the aldehyde C 20 H 38 O 4 might, by the 
action of acetic anhydride, form some acetyl compound which would 
throw light on its constitution, the following experiments were 
made : — A quantity of this substance was first sealed up in a tub© 
with a slight excess of acetic anhydride (for a monoacetate), and 
slowly heated till the temperature reached 180°, and then allowed to 
cool down. On fractioning the product as soon as the acetic anhy- 
dride and acetic acid had distilled off, nearly all came over between 
235 — 250°. This was several times carefully fx'actioned, when at 
last the largest quantity was obtained boiling at 240 — 242°. On 
analysis it gave the following results : — 

I. 0*1345 gram substance gave 0*1263 gram OHo and 0*3375 CO 2 . 


II. 0-1549 

n 

„ 0*1452 „ 

„ 0-3905 „ 


Eoimd. 



f ^ 

\ 

Theory 


I. 

II. 

for C 22 H 4 () 0 |i. 

C .... 

.. 68*43 

68*75 per cent. 

68*75 per cent. 

H.... 

., 10-43 

10*42 „ 

10*42 „ 


These numbers agree with those required for a monoacetate, 
produced according to the following equation : — 

' CsoHssOi + ci'cO>® == + CE 3 COOH. 

This body is an almost colourless oil, haying only a very faint 
smell. It does not solidify in a freezing mixture. Treated with 
potash it turns black, appearing to saponify very easily. In order to 
see if acetic anhydride had any further action on this body, it was heated 
in a sealed tube with excess of acetic anhydride to 200 — 220 ° for five 
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hours, and then refractioned. Nearly all of the oil came over between 
240° and 255°. This when refractioned two or three times gave, as 
the principal part, an oil boiling constantly from 24i8 — 252°, and 
yielding on analysis the following numbers ; — 

I. 0*1344 gram substance gave 0*1189 Off2 sind 0*3217 CO2. 

II. 0*1372 „ „ 0*1235 „ 0*3389 „ 


Pound. 


A. Xi. 

C 67*31 67*37 per cent. 

H...... 9*83 10*00 „ 


Theory 
for C24H40O6. 

67*60 per cent. 
9*86 „ 


This body may therefore be regarded as a diacetate derived from 
C20H38O4, and produced from, the monoacetate, according to the 
equation : — 

+ cilcO>^ = C«H...06 + CHjCOOH. 

This diacetate resembles the monoacetate in most respects ; it is 
an almost colourless oil, has very little smell, and does not solidify in 
a freezing mixture. It distils without the least decomposition. In 
order to prove that this was really a diacetate, it was quantitatively 
saponified, and the acetic acid formed was determined. ‘ As there was 
not sufficient of the fraction 248 — 252°, a fraction boiling at 246 — 254° 
was tahen, and gave the following results : — 

• 4*1428 gram substance was saponified with alcoholic potash, watei' 
added, and the oil extracted with ether. The potash-solution was 
concentrated, acidulated with sulphuric acid, and distilled into baryta- 
water, and afterwards the excess of baryta was separated with carbonic 
anhydride. The weight of barium salt obtained, after evaporation, 
was 3*1862 grams. As the salt did not look pure, it was tbouglit 
that it probably contained a small quantity of barium isobutyrate. A 
barium determination was therefore made which gave 52*74 per cent. 

Theory for Ba (C2H302)3 = 53*72. This therefore apparently con- 
sisted of' — ■ 

Barium acetate 89*86 per cent. = 2*863 grams. 

Baxuum isobutyrate. . . . 10*14 „ = 0*3231 gram. 

Theory requires that from 4T428 grams of the diacetate, 2*4800 
grams of barium acetate should be formed, which agrees as well a^ 
could be expected with the quantity found. There is, therefore, ho 
doubt that it was a diacetate. The dark-brown ethereal solution, 
which was separated from the potassium acetate, was well washed, 
dried, and f ractioned. ' After the ether wa.s distilled off, the thermometer 
roserapidlyio'200°, the greater quantity .coming over between 215° and-, 
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240'^. A considerable quantity of a black tar was left behind in the 
retort, wliicb was not further examined. The presence of this, as well 
as the apparent formation of isobutyric acid, shows that, besides 
saponifying, the potash had also exercised a further action on the 
product. Tbe fraction 215 — 240*^ was then redistilled, when the 
principal portion passed over at 217 — 223'^, and gave on analysis the 
following i-esult : — 

I. 0T435 gram substance gave 0T568 OH3 and 0*3629 CO3- 


IL 0*1254 „ „ 0T370 „ 0*3165 „ 

Found. 

^ A ^ Theor7 

I. II. for 0 ,>oH;204. 

C 68*97 68*83 per cent. 69*37 per cent. 

H 12*14 12*14 „ 12*14 


This body has therefore the formula C30H42O4, or 4H more than the 
body O2UH38O4, which should have been reproduced by the saponifi- 
cation. This new product is an almost colourless oil, having a 
peculiar odour, which does not resemble that of the aldehyde C20H38O4. 
The first of the above combustions is from a fraction boiling between 
217 — 219°, and the second from a fraction (219 — 223°). It therefore 
appears that by the saponification of the diacetate, the body 02oH3g04, 
probably first produced, is further acted on by the reducing and 
oxidising action of the potash, part being oxidised and part forming 
the body C20H42O4. 


The residue of the condensed isobutaldehyde left in the retort and 
boiling above 235° was distilled under a pressure of 100 mm. A 
considerable quantity came over between 185° and 200° ; the next 
large fraction was between 220 — 235°. The distillation was discon- 
tinued when the temperature had reached 280°, and decomposition 
set in. No solid bodies were obtained. The portion boiling at 185 — 
200° was then fractioned under the ordinary pressure, when it nearly 
all distilled over between 245° and 260°. This was then collected 
between every 5°; the pxincipal product thus obtained boiled at 250 — 
255°' ' . 

On analysis it gave the following results : — 

I. 0*1234 gram substance gave 0*1231 OH2 and 0*3328 CO2. 


II. 0*1370 „ „ 0*1374 „ 0*3666 „ 

Found. 

^ K ^ Theory 

I. II. for C34H44O4. 

0 ...... 73*55 72*97 per cent. 72*72 per cent. 

H Al-08 „ 11*14 ' „ . mi ' 

VOL. XLin. H 
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It tlins appears to liave tlie formula C 3 iH 440 i, and is probably pro- 
duced according to the equation — 

ac^HsO = C24H44O4 4- 20H0. 

It is a stable body, and requires long boiling witb dilute suipburie 
acid to decompose it. Owing to the small quantity produced in the 
action of potash on isobntaldehyde, it could only be very little 
examined. It is an almost coloniiess oil, and distils at ordinary 
pressures without decomposition- It does not seem to combine with 
acid sulphite of soda. On heating with strong alcoholic potash, it 
turns black and is decomposed, forming a considerable quantity of a 
potassium salt. Two vapour-density determinations were made which 
gave 12*61 and 13*21. 

The calculated density for C 24 H,i 404 = 13‘69. 

From these determinations, it appears evident that this body is 
much more stable than the lower condensation-products, as the figures 
obtained, although not agreeing well with the calculated ones, yet go 
to show that the body is produced by the condensation of six mole- 
cules of isobutaldehyde, the next longer one, C 20 H 38 O 4 , having a calcu- 
lated density = 11*82. 

The fraction obtained between 220 — 235° under a pressure of 
100 mm. was then carefully distilled under the same pressure. After 
repeating this operation several times, a considerable quantity was 
obtained, boiling constantly at 227 — 229°, which gave on analysis the 
following numbers : — 

I. 0T281 gram substance gave 0*1305 OH 2 and 0*3630 CO 2 . 

11. 0*1420 „ „ 0*1420 „ 0*4038 „ 


C 

H 


Pound- 


X. Xl. 

77-28 77-55 per cent. 

11-32 11-11 „ 


Theory 
for C-jaHjgOg. 

77*77 per cent. 


11*11 


3 ) 


This body appears therefore to have the formula OasHisOa. The 
formation may be expressed by assuming that four molecules of water 
are removed from seven molecules of isobutaldehyde according t^;^ the 
equation : — 

704^80 O28II48O3 “b 4OII3. 

This body is a very thick yellowish oil, having a very faint ^ell 
It distils in a vacnum without decomposition, but at ordinary pressures 
it appears to split up into lower and higher boiling bodies, a tarry 
residue being left behind in the retort. This decomposition was also 
seen when two vapour-density determinations were attempted. By 
the Victor Meyer process in a lead-bath,,: they gave 10*42 and 10*77. 
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The calculated density for O2SH48O3 is 14*94. 

The still higher-hoiling condensation-products would be very difficult 
to obtain pure, and were not analysed. There appeared, however, to 
be a definite body boiling at about 250°, under a pressure of 100 mm. 
A table is appended of the bodies obtained and their boiling points. 


Ci2H,.Oo . . . . 
CHH 30O3 (?) 
Caoll3804 . . . . 
C2iH.i404 . . . . 
C28H48O3 . . . . 


Ci2H2«i02 

Cz2H2A(C2H30)2 .. 


aoH 2 , 0 ,(C 2 H 30 ) .. 

C20H3cO4(C2H3O)2 .. 


C2oll4204 


O12H22O3 


154—157° 

190—200° 

223—225° 

250—255° 

227—229° 

(100 mm. pressure) 

170-175° 

185—190° 


240—242° 

248—252° 


217—223° 


245—255° 


^0 


bndensation-products. 


{ Alcohol (and acetate) 
produced by the action 
of nascent hydrogen 
on Ci2H22f^2* 

r Acetates produced by 
< the action of acetic 
L anhydride on O20H38O4. 
J Produced by saponify- 
1 ing 02 oH 3804(02H30)2. 
r Acid produced by tbe 
< action of potash on 
L isobutaldehyde. 


XI . — The Alkaloids of Nux Yoniioa, Xo. II. On Brucine, 

By W. A. Shenstone, Professor of Chemistry at Clifton College, 

Bristol. 

Tn a former paper “On the Xux Vomica Alkaloids” (Chem, 80c. 
1881), I showed that it is highly improbable that igasurine has any 
existence, and stated my intention of examining the two other 
alkaloidal constituents by limited oxidation. 

I have made a number of experiments with brucine by various 
methods, employing large quantities of material. I find that tbe 
action proceeds very rapidly to the production of oxalic and carbonic 
acids, especially with alkaline reagents. When such complete 
oxidation is prevented, the products are amorphous unworkable 
substances. 

Strychnine behaves in much the same manner, but the action is not 
so 'rapid, and I may possibly return' to this part of the subject in a 
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complete examination of stryciinine, wMcli tlie results giyen in tliis 
paper have induced me to undertake. 

Strecker, Liebig, Gerhardt and Laurent, and others have reported 
experiments "which have led them to suppose that brucine, when 
treated with dilute nitric acid, yields among other things either 
methyl or ethyl as nitrite or nitrate. I have not met with any 
corresponding statements concerning strychnine, and as the formula 
of brucine suggested that it might be a dimethoxyl- derivative of 
strychnine, I was led to make the experiments wliich I now report. 

When brucine is heated in sealed tubes to 100° C. with several 
times its weight of strong solution of hydrochloric acid, it is not 
much affected. When, however, from 7 to 15 times its weight of the 
acid is employed, and the temperature is raised to 130 — 140°, on 
opening the tubes there is a great rush of a gas which is colourless, 
rather soluble in water, more so in alcohol, and not attacked in the 
cold by solid potassium hydrate. 

This gas burns with a luminous green-edged flame giving clouds of 
hydrochloric acid, and when carefully freed from hydrochloric acid 
and passed through a red-hot tube, yields hydrochloric acid, which 
has been recognised by the ordinary reactions of that substance. 

Although there was little doubt that the gas was methyl chloride, I 
thought it worth while to determine the amount of carbon dioxide 
produced by exploding a measured quantity of it with oxygen. 

The gaseous contents of a tube in which brucine had been treated 
with large excess of acid were collected over mercury, and qualitative 
examination having shown that they consisted of a mixture of the gas 
in question with air, water- vapour, hydrochloric acid, and a little car- 
bonic acid, the last three were removed, and a measured quantity of 
the mixture of air and chlorinated gas was exploded as usual with 
proper proportions of oxygen and air. The carbonic acid formed and 
the residual nitrogen were determined as usual. The following are the 
numbers (corn.) obtained. From them I calculated the volume of the 
chlorinated gas in the mixture examined, and so was able to know 
the relation between the gas burnt and the carbon dioxide which 
it , produced : — 

Yol. of chlorinated gas and air taken = 5 ’77 c.c. 

„ after adding air == 28*83 „ 

„ „ adding air and oxygen . . = 49'22 „ * 

„ „ exploding = 41*18 „ 

„ „ removing CO 2 = 36*68 „ 

„ of nitrogen after removing ex- 
cess of oxygen 20*61 „ 

* The oxygen added contained 1'08 c.o. of nitrogen. 
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These numbers showed that 4*12 c.c. of the gas given oS by 
brucine yielded 4'5 c.c. of carbon dioxide. 

As 4T2 c.c. of ethyl chloride would have given 8*24 c.c. of carbon 
dioxide, this result leaves no doubt as to the nature of the gas in 
question. But as the excess of carbon dioxide is rather large, I may 
state that it is due to the following circumstance, which I think is 
not generally known : — 

I find that on exploding a mixture of methyl chloride, oxygen, 
and air, the inside of the eudiometer becomes coated with a white 
solid, which is shown by the action of potassium hydrate to be 
mercurous chloride. This makes the tube rather opaque, and therefore, 
though I had no difficulty in observing where the liquid stood in the 
tube, I found it impossible to read the level of its surface with perfect 
exactness, and I was careful to read rather too high than too low. 

When tubes containing strychnine and solution of hydrochloric 
acid in similar proportions to those employed in the experiments with 
brucine are heated, there is good evidence that the alkaloid is much 
attacked, hut little or no evolution of gas occurs. In an experiment 
ill which 1 gram of strychnine was heated with 15 grams of acid for 
many hours at temperatures gradually rising to 170°, 7 c.c. only of 
gas were given off on opening the tube, and the air in the tube was 
found to contain carbon dioxide. 

It is probable therefore that the difference in the formul© of 
brucine and strychnine may be correctly accounted for by wilting 
that of the former C 2 iH 2 o(OH 30 ) 3 lSr 2025 i.e., strychnine, in which 
2 atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 2 mefchoxyl- groups.*^ 

In order to learn if the quantity of methyl chloride produced 
agreed with this hypothesis, I made the following experiments: — 

(a.) 1 gram of dry brncine with 20 grams of acid heated to 160° for 
7 hours, then to 180° for 7 hours, gave 64*6 c.c. at 0° and 
760 mm. 

(5.) 1 gram of dry brucine with 8 grams of acid heated to 140° for 
6 hours, then to 160°, 180°, and 190° for 4 hours at each 
temperature, gave 70*7 c.c. of methyl chloride at 0° and 
760 mm. 

(c.) 1 gram of dry brncine with 15 grams of acid heated to 150°, 
160°, and 170°, gave about 70 c.c. of methyl chloxude. 

(tZ.) 1 gram of dry brucine heated with 15 grams of acid to 145° 

* 111 adopting the formula for strychnine, I am aware that Claus 

and G-lassiier (Ber., 14, 773) have suggested that strychnine is a body of variable 
composition, containing sometimes and sometimes 21 atoms of carbon in its 
molecule. After carefully reading their memoir, however, I have not felt tlsat this 
hypothesis can be accepted until more exact results are brought forward, and some 
corresponding difference in property is established. 

H 2 
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for 6 hours, then to 150'" for 8 hours, aud finally to 180® for 
6 hours, gave 83 c.c. of methyl chloride at 0® and 7 60 mm, 

(e,) As it appeared that prolonged heating at low temperatures 
gave the greatest yield of methyl chloride, I employed in this 
final experiment the lowest temperature that seemed likely to 
answnr, and continued the application of heat for longer 
periods than in the previous expexdments. 1 gram of dry bru- 
cine heated with 15 grams of acid for 14 hours to 135®, then 
for 13 hours to 145®, then to 150® for 7 hours, and finally to 
160® for 7 hours, gave 90'2 c.c. of methyl chloride at 0® and 
760 mm. 

At 0® and 760 mm. 1 gram of dimethoxystryclinine would theo- 
retically yield 113 c.c. of methyl chloride. Each of my experiments 
gave more than half that volume, none of them gave more than that 
amount, and, under the most favourable conditions (Experiment e), 
I obtained, as will be seen, 79 per cent, of the theoretical yield. 

The non-gaseous contents of the tubes after heating were black, 
sometimes rather tarry liquids ; these, on slight dilution, gave a pre- 
cipitate which was soluble in pure water. Alkalis precipitated a 
base from its solution which underwent instant change on exposure to 
the air ; the base formed an insoluble platinum salt w^hich also was too 
unstable for examination. As strychnine is also profoundly attacked 
by hydrochloric acid, I am not inclined to regard this base as likely 
to be the compound C 21 H 18 F 0 O 2 , but rather in all probability a product 
of further change ; and this opinion is confirmed by the fact that it 
does not appear to be affected by nascent hydrogen, which might be 
expected to convert the compound C2iHi8l!7202 into strychnine or an 
isoineride of strychnine. 

As there was no hope of obtaining results of value with this sub- 
stance, I decided to try the effect of hydriodic acid on brucine at 
somewhat lower temperatures. My results are worth a brief record, 
but are not conclnsive. "When brucine or its hydxuodide is heated 
gradually up to 100® with eight times its weight of solution of 
hydriodic acid (sp. gr. 1*9), and maintained at that temperature for 
two hours, a black solid separates, from which hot dilute hydrochloric 
acid extracts a new base. A further quantity of the same base 
remains in solution. When precipitated by alkalis it at once under- 
goes very rapid oxidation. On evaporating an acid solution of the 
hydrochloride in a vacuum over sulphuric acid it is also destroyed 
Addition of solution of iodine in potassium iodide threw down the 
periodide as a chocolate powder, with a slight odour of iodine when 
diimp. This appeared to be permanent at first ; but over' sulphuric 
acid, it continued to lose weight steadily, .although very' slowly after 
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tlie first day or two. Wfien this substance ivas placed in a vacuum 
over sulpliuric acid, the loss was mucli increased for tlie first few 
Hours, and then continued pretty steadily for some days. I was pro- 
ceeding to analyse it in tlie Hope that the cbange of weigbt was due 
only to tlie loss of small quantities of iodine, but I found, on treating 
it witb solution of sulphur dioxide, that the solution obtained had a 
distinctly brown tint at once, and as such a change of colour had been 
previously found to accompany the oxidation of the base, I unwillingly 
concluded that even in this combination it had not altogether escaped 
change, and that no value could be attached to quantitative results 
obtained with it. 

The base may be easily recognised by a very fine colour-reaction. 
If ammonia is added to an acid solution of it, and this is at once ex- 
tracted with chloroform, the solution in chloroform leaves on evapora- 
tion a greenish solid which dissolves in solution of hydrochloric acid 
with a fine coloration, blue when seen in thin layers, purple in thicker 
layers. The colour of the solution remains unchanged for many days. 

I present these somewhat imperfect results to the Society now^, 
because I have come to the conclusion that it will in future be most 
profitable to continue my endeavours to make out the nature and 
relation between the !Nux vomica alkaloids by an examination of 
strychnine. My present results show that there is reason to think that 
brucine is a dimethoxyl- derivative of strychnine. The removal of 
these methoxyl -groups gives rise to bodies of such unstable character, 
that for the present their further examination seems less likely to 
repay the labour they demand than experiments made upon strychnine, 
which may very probably yield more manageable products. 


XII. — The Behamotir of the Nitrogen of Goal during Besirmtwe Bis- 
tillation; vnth soone Observations on the Bstimaiion of Nitrogen in 
Goal and Gohe. 

By WiLLiAH Boster, M.A,, Lecturer on Chemistry at the Middlesex 

Hospital. 

W HEN coal is submitted to destructive distillation in close vessels, as 
in coal-gas manufacture, ammonia-gas with numerous other sub- 
stances is evolved. It is usual for writers on the subject to consider 
that the greater portion of the nitrogen of coal takes the form of 
ammonia-gas or its compounds. , Professor Boscoe in his small 
manoal has the following sentence Goal contains about 2 per cent- 
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of nitrogen wMolij when the coal is heated in close vessels, mostly comes 
oft" in combination with the hydrogen of the coal as ammonia.” 

The experiments which I now bring before the Society have been 
made with the view of determining to what extent the nitrogen of 
coal is converted into ammonia during destructive distillation. Only 
a small fraction of the whole quantity of nitrogen is obtained as 
ammonia. Some nitrogen appears as cyanogen ; some is presumably 
present in the coal-gas in the elementary condition, while a con- 
siderable portion remains behind in the coke. 

One particular sample of Durham coal has been employed in these 
experiments. It is a kind in favour with certain metropolitan gas 
engineers, who are fairly well acquainted with its ammonia-producing 
capabilities. The results of the ultimate analysis of this sample are 
expressed by the following numbers : — 


Carbon 84*34 

Hydrogen 5*30 

E'itrogen 1*73 

Sulphur 0*78 

Oxygen (by difference) 4*29 

Moisture lost at 212° F 1*14 

Ash 2*42 


100*00 

On heating it in a close platinum crucible until gas ceased to come 
off, the following numbers were obtained : — 


Yolatile matter 25*54 

Coke 74‘4G 


100*00 

The coke obtained in this way was reserved and its nitrogen 
estimated. 

The observations made may be classed as follows : — 

Estimation of the total nitrogen in the coal. 

Estimation of the amount of nitrogen which is evolved as ammonia 
during destructive distillation. 

Estimation of the amount of nitrogen evolved as cyanogen during 
destructive distillation. 

Estimation of the amount of nitrogen which remains behind in the 
coke. 

Mstimaticm of the Total Nitrogen of the Goal, 

Three methods in use for this purpose have been employed — that is 
(I) by heating with excess of soda-lime; (2) by heating with excess 
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of copper oxide in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride ; and (3) by 
heating with an excess of copper oxide in vacuo. 

Soda-lime Method . — In these cases the ammonia evolved was received 
in hydrochloric acid, converted into the platinnm-ammoninm chloride, 
dried, and weighed. The last two experiments were as follows : — 


Platinum -aininonimn Nitrogen 

Coal taben chloride obtained Nitrogen obtained percentage of 

in grams. in grams. in grams. coal. 

2-339 0*629 0*03940 1-684 

1*349 0*368 0*02305 1*708 


Mean 1*696 


Copper Oxide Method (in an Atmosphere of COo). — Three successful 
experiments by this method gave 2*01, 2*03, and 1*90 respectively as 
the nitrogen percentages ; bnt as the carbonic anhydride was obtained 
from marble and hydrochloiic acid in the usual way, the uncertainty 
arising from the presence of small quantities of air in the carbonic 
anhydride from this source renders it undesirable to employ tbe 
results obtained by this method in the present inquiry. 

Copper Oxide Method (in vacuo ). — These experiments were of the 
ordinary character, rough copper oxide being employed. The last 
three gave the following results : — 


Coal taken 

Nitrogen obtained 

Nitrogen obtained 

Percentage of 

in grams. 

in c.c. (uncorrected). 

in grams. 

nitrogen in coal. 

0*534 

8*4 

0*00976 

1*83 

0*532 

8*0 

0*00936 

1-76 

0*559 

8*0 

0*00952 

1-70 



Mean 

. . . 1-763 


The Estimation of the Amount of Nitrogen which is Evolved as Ammonia 
during Eestrtictive BistUlatmi, 

Tbe process of coal-gas manufacture has been carried out on a 
small scale. A weighed quantity of tbe coal was placed in a com- 
bustion-tube sealed at one end, the outlet being connected with an 
arrangement containing hydrochloric acid for washing the coal-gas. 
In this way the whole of the ammonia was absorbed from the coal- 
gas. At the close of the operation the acid liquor was removed, the 
tar wus washed with warm acidulated water,, and the ammonia recovered 
from the mixed acid liquors by distillation with caustic soda. The 
ammonia was eventually converted into the double platinum-ammonium 
chloride, dried, and weighed. 
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Percentage o£ nitrogen 

Coal taken Platinum salt Nitrogen obtained of coal evolved as 

in grams. obtained in grams. in grains. ammonia. 

39*97 1*534 0*0961 0'251 

Tile quantity of ammonia obtained in this experiment is a little 
liigber tban that obtained in the commercial way from this description 
of coal. 

Bstimatlon of the Amount of Nitrogen evolved as Cyanogen during 
Destructive Distillation, 

After tlie coal-gas produced in tbe preceding experiment bad been 
freed from ammonia, it was made to pass tbrongb a combustion-tube 
containing slaked lime kept at a bigb temperature by means of an 
external source of beat. In this way tbe cyanogen was decomposed, 
wdtb production of a certain quantity of ammonia, wbicb was absorbed 
by means of bjdrochloric acid placed in suitable apparatus at tbe 
outlet. Tbe ammonium chloride was converted into tbe platinum 
salt, dried, and weighed. 

Percentage 

Coal taken Platinum salt Nitrogen obtained of coal evoked as 

in grams. obtained in grams. in grams. cjanogen. 

37-97 0-166 0-0104 0*027 

Estimation of the Amount of Nitrogen which femains hehind in the 

Ooke, 

Some observations on this subject by myself were made at tbe last 
Annual Meeting of the Gas Institute, and are published in its Trans- 
actions for 1882. Since that meeting attention has been directed 
to tbe matter by several gentlemen well known in tbe gas world, 
Dr. Siemens alludes to it in bis recent address at Southampton. 

Tbe specimen of coke used was a mixture of two poi-tions obtained 
in two distinct operations. One was that produced by beating tbe 
coal in a close platinum crucible until gas ceased to come off ; tbe 
other was tbe coke taken from tbe combustion-tube in the experiment 
on destructive distillation. Tbe two were well mixed and ground to a 
very fine powder in an agate mortar. Tbe nitrogen present was esti- 
mated firstly by ignition with soda-lime, and secondly by ignition with 
copper oxide in vacuo, 

'' Soda-lime Process , — Tbe following are the last two experiments 
made 
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Cote taten Dlatinum salt Nitrogen obtained Percentage of 

in grams. obtained in grains. in grams. nitrogen in coke. 

1-805 0-837 0'0211 1’16 

1-826 0-3#2 0*0214 1-17 

Mean 1*165 

Copper Oxide Process (in 'z;t&cw).-“The last three experiments made 
were as follows : — 

Coke taken Nitrogen obtained Nitrogen obtained Percentage of 
in grams. in c.c. (uncorrected) . in grams. nitrogen in coke. 

0-610 4-0 0*0047320 0*928 

0-547 5-8 0-0068266 1*240 

0-636 6*2 0-0071858 1*180 


Mean 1*099 


A general consideration of these two methods of estimating nitrogen 
leads one to infer that higher numbers would be obtained bj com- 
bustion with copper oxide m mmo than by similar treatment with 
soda-lime ; and such rCsSults are shown in the experiments on the coal. 
The results obtained with the coke are somewhat irregular^ the mean 
not being in accordance with what was anticipated. However, the 
conditions best for an experiment were not realised at the time- Prom 
six to eight hours’ steady and continuous heating of the charge is 
necessary for complete decomposition ; and in the case of experiments 
in which the mercury pump has been used, it has been found advisable 
to maintain the pressure inside the combustion- tube as near that of 
the atmosphere as possible, until the decomposition of the charge has 
been complete. The gaseous products in the tube have then been 
quickly and completely removed. With copper oxide in vacuo much 
advantage has been derived by placing the combustion-tube in an 
outer tube of wrought iron, just sufficiently wide and long enough to 
encircle it the whole length of the highly heated pai4. For every 
cubic centimetre of nitrogen obtained there have been from 100 to 
150 c.c. of carbonic anhydride to be dealt with. With the quantities 
of coal and coke operated on, large quantities of copper oxide in wide 
tubes have been used, and when the latter have been enclosed in an 
iron tube, the charges have been worked off with ease. Bursting of 
the combustion -tube has not only not occurred, but a ready and 
efficient control over the temperature of the charge has been main- 
tained. 

Having regard to the coal, the mean of the results of the soda- lime 
process is 1*696, and with copper oxide in vacuo the mean is 1*763. 
I have taken 1*730 as the percentage of nitrogen in the coal. The 
experiments on the coke with soda-lime furnish a mean of l*165j and 
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witli copper oxide in vacuo a mean, of 1*099. I have taken 1*132 as the 
nitrogen percentage of the coke. 

A snmmarj of the results thus far obtained may be classed as 
follows : — 


Percentage of nitrogen in the coal 1*730 


Percentage of nitrogen of coal evolved as ammonia during 

destructive distillation 0*251 

Percentage of nitrogen of coal evolved as cyanogen during 

destructive distillation 0*027 

Amount of nitrogen remaining in coke furnished by 100 

parts of coal 0*842 

1*120 

Mtrogen from 100 parts of coal unaccounted for, the larger 
portion of which is presumably present as free nitrogen 
in the coal-gas. Some is no doubt in the tar ...... 0*610 


If we further reduce these figures to percentages on 100 parts of 
nitrogen, their relation to each other becomes more intelligible : — 


Mtrogen of coal evolved as ammonia 14*50 

iN'itrogen of coal evolved as cyanogen 1*50 

INitrogen of coal present in the coal-gas in the elementary 

condition 35*26 

Nitrogen remaining behind in the coke 48*68 


100*00 

I have not made any experiments on the amount of nitrogen in the 
tar, nor am I in possession of any information on the subject. I have 
assumed that the quantity is relatively small. 

Some lengthy observations have been made on the production of 
ammonia at stated intervals during the period of destructive distilla- 
tion. They are being published in the Journal of Gas Lighting, It 
appears from the results obtained, that the coal-gas is richest in 
ammonia daring the middle of the period and poorest at the close ; in 
fact, the poverty of the coal-gas (so far as ammonia is concerned) at 
the close of the process of distillation is very marked. 
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XIII. — Trellminary Note on some Biazo-dei-ivatwes of NUrobenzyl 

Cyanide. 

By W. H. Pbeein, Pb.D., P.R.S. 

Some time since, M^liile making some experiments witli benzyl com- 
pounds, I prepared nitrobenzyl cyanide, not knowing tkat it bad 
already been examined by Radziszewsky (Ber., 3, 198) . It was treated 
with alcobolic potasb to see whether, like benzonitrile, it would yield its 
acid, nitrophenylacetic acid. In making this experiment, I was very 
much struck with the remarkable action of this reagent upon it, an 
intense crimson colour being produced. This colour, however, soon 
becomes of a brownish-purple, and after a time changes to a dirty 
greenish-blue. This peculiar action of alkalis on nitrobenzyl cyanide 
has already been noticed by Czumpelik (Ber., 3, 474). Prom the 
intensity of the colour developed in this reaction, it appeared to me 
that some definite body must be produced, and as I was curious to gat 
an idea of its nature, it was ^hohght that it might perhaps form some 
compounds with diazo-coi >unds, and on trying this, the following 
results were obtained : — 

An alcoholic solution of ritrobenzyl cyanide was mixed with some 
alcoholic potash, and directly after an aqueous solution of diazobenzene 
chloride was added until the crimson changed to a yellowish colour. 
The mixture, which contained a brown precipitate, was further diluted, 
the solid product collected on a filter, washed and purified by crystal- 
lisation from alcohol, and then from glacial acetic acid. In this way 
a substance was obtained, crystallising in orange-yellow needles; 
under some conditions, however, it is deposited as an orange-red crys- 
talline powder. It melts at 201 — 202°, and on analysis gave numbers 
'.corresponding with the formula CuHioXiOa- 

Its alcoholic solution gives with alkalis a compound which is of a 
beautiful violet colour ; this colour disappears on the addition of an 
.acid. 

The constitution of this body has not yet been fully worked out^ 
but it appears to be analogous to the compound lately described by 
'Tiemaun, viz., the phenylaniloacetic nitril with the diazo-group in 
place of CeHgHX, thus — 

06H6.CH(]mC6H5).GX. 

Phenylaniloacetic nifcril. 

06H4X02CH(X— XCgHs)©!!. 

The formation of this body is apparently analogous to that of 

TOU. XLIII* I 
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azon itroetliylpheiiyl from sodinin-iiitroetliane and a diazobenzene salt 
described by Victor Meyer and Ambnli (Her., 8, 781, 1073). 

Other diazo-componnds also combine with nitrobenzyl cyanide, and 
the further study of these compounds is being carried on. Endeavours 
are also being made to introduce other than diazo-radicals. 

When preparing the ordinary nitrobenzyl cyanide, whioli appears to 
be the para-compound, I obtained a second body fusing at about 45”,, 
which no doubt will prove to be orthonitrobenzyl cyanide. 


XIV . — BesearcJies on the Induline Group. (Part I.) 

By Otto X. Witt, Pkl)., E.C.S., and Edwaed G. P. Thomas. 

Tee term “ Induline ” is applied in commerce to a series of violet and 
blue dyes, less brilliant than the majority of artificial colouring 
matters, but distinguished by great &stness to light and atmospheric- 
inflnences. Scientifically, the term may be applied to all coloured 
compounds formed by the action of amidazo-componnds on the hydro- 
chlorides of aromatic amines, with elimination of ammonia. Some of' 
them may be obtained by other well-known processes, which need 
not be mentioned here, as the object of this paper is to lay before the 
Society an account of our researches on the formation of amidazo- 
benzene and its action on aromatic hydrochlorides, > 

These researches were begun in January, 1876, and continued, with 
occasional iuterruptious, up to the present time. They have been 
partly embodied in the specifi-cations of certain patents, which we have 
taken out in different countries. 

It has long been known that amidazo benzene, treated with aniline 
hydrochloride or nitrate, produces a dark-blue coloration ; but as far- 
as we have been able to ascertain, this reaction had not been carefully 
investigated, or turned to practical account until we began to study 
it. This was probably due to the supposed impossibility of producing 
the necessary quantities of amidazobenzene. Our efforts to overcome 
this difficulty resulted, however, in an easy method of preparation — 
a method which was discovered independently in 1878 by Mr. Grassier,, 
of Cannstatt. 

In studying the action of amidazobenzene on aniline hydrochloride, 
we soon found that it was much more complicated than was generally 
supposed. Hofmann and Geyger (Ber., 1872, 5, 474), who studied 
-yffs action in 1872, state that only one dye-stuff is formed simul- 
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taneonsly ■witli ammonium cMoride, and they represent its formation 
by tbe formula 

+ CsH,K = 

Altbougliwe bave Yaried tbe conditions of our experiments in every 
possible way, we have been unable to effect so simple and complete a 
transformation. We bave observed on tbe contrary : — 

I. Tbat tbe reaction invariably results in tbe formation of several 
colouring matters, differing from eacb other botb in composition and 
in properties. 

II. Tbat tbe nature of tbe prodncts formed, as well as tbe quan- 
tities in wbicb they are obtained, are largely dependent upon tbe 
temperatures at wbiob tbe reaction takes place, and tbe manner in 
wbicb it is conducted. 

lu tbe present paper we purpose to confine ourselves to a descrip- 
tion of those compounds wbicb we have obtained in a state of purity, 
as well as of their mode of preparation, leaving it, we hope, to a sub- 
sequent communication to explain their constitution, and establish 
a theory of tbe whole reaction. 

Most of these compounds have acquired importance as commercial 
products. In order to avoid confusion and new names, we shall retain 
tbe commercial designation for tbe pure substances. 

Tbe following is our 

Process for the Prodmtimi of Indulmes on the Large Scale. 

We first prepared diazamidobenzene by oue of tbe well-known pro- 
cesses for tbe production of tbat body. If properly prepared, it consists 
of a granular crystalline substance of yellow colour, which becomes 
brownish on drying. In order to transform it into amidazobenzene, we 
first tried tbe method indicated by Kekule Benzolderivate/^ p. 206), 
but we soon found tbat it was quite useless for our purpose. Alcohol, 
in this, as in most cases where diazo -compounds are to foe dealt with, 
proved most detidmental to tbe reaction. We therefore tried other 
solvents, and found tbat aniline was by far tbe best. It has tbe 
advantage of being an excellent solvent for botb diazamidobenze and 
aniline hydrochloride, and this greatly facilitates tbe reaction of tbe 
two substances. 

If a mixture of 2 parts diazamidobenzene, 1 part aniline hydro- 
chloride, and 4 parts aniline be left at a gentle beat for 24 hours, not 
a trace of nitrogen is formed, but tbe whole of tbe diazo-compound is 
transformed into amidazobenzene. Tbe latter may be separated by 
treating tbe mixture with sufficient hydrochloric acid and water to 
dissolve all tbe aniline. Crude hydrochloride of amidazobenzene 
settles out in bluish glistening needles, and may be collected and 

I 2 
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waslied witli dilute liydrocWoric acid. From tliis crude salt a pure 
substance may be prepared by wasbing with dilute ammonia, wbicli 
frees tbe base. The latter is dissolved in pure boiling hemene. On 
cooling, fine yellow crystals settle out, which consist of a molecular 
combination of amidazobenzene with benzene. On drying, the benzene 
is driven off, whilst pure amidazobenzene remains in tbe form of a 
brilliant yellow powder. On recrystallisation from alcohol, it is 
obtained in magnificent orange prisms having a bine reflex, and melting 
at 125—126°. 

Another process consists in basifying the mixture of aniline, amidazo- 
benzene, and aniline hydrochloride by means of canstic soda, washing 
mth water, and drawing off the aniline with steam. Crude amidazo- 
benzene then remains in the still, and may be purified by dissolving it 
in spirit, adding hydrochloric acid, collecting the crude hydrochloride 
which settles out on cooling, and treating it as above described, 

Amidazobenzene was formerly tried as a yellow dye-stuff, but 
abandoned on account of the difficulty theu experienced in its pro- 
duction, and its sensitiveness to mineral acids. Eecently, however, it 
has become an important article of mannfacture, Grassier baving 
shown that its sulpho- derivatives are excellent yellow dyes, not too 
sensitive to mineral acids. 

For the production of the different indulines, it is not necessary to 
separate tbe amidazobenzene from tbe liquid in which it was formed. 
This liquid, besides the amidazobenzene, consists, as already stated, of 
aniline and the whole of the aniline hydrochloride originally used. 
This aniline hydrochloride reacts upon the amidazobenzene formed, if 
the temperature of the mixture be raised, and the free aniline present 
facilitates and moderates the reaction. According to the quantity of 
aniline and aniline hydrochloride present, and especially to the tem- 
perature at which the reaction takes place, the products obtained 
differ in their properties and composition. If the mixture refeired to 
he heated for 24 hours on tbe water-hatb, and below the temperature 
at which there is any formation of colour, it deposits an abundant 
crystallisation of a compound which is not an induline, but which, in 
the formation of indulines, seems to play so important a part that it 
cannot be passed over in silence. To prepare this substance in tbe 
pure state, it is sufficient to mix the mass from which it partly sepa- 
rates with strong spirit, and filter off the brown crystalline precipitate 
from the mother-liquor. After washing with spirit and water, the 
precipitate is dissolved in boiling aniline, from wbicb, on cooling, it 
settles out in beautiful garnet-coloured leaflets. These, after filtering 
and -washing with boiling spirit, *are quite pure and fit for analysis. 
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Obtained. 

Calculated r ^ 


lor Uscxiognia. i. il, 

C 81'35 81*59 81*06 

H 5*46 6*81 5*93 

N 13*18 — — 


The melting point of this snhstance is 236 — 237°. It dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with violet coloration, which, on heating 
to 300°, suddenly becomes sky-blue. The solution, if mixed with 
water, exhibits a fine crimson fluorescence. 

These reactions, show that the substance is identical with that 
described by one of us as being one of the products of decomposition 
of diphenylnitrosamine (0. iST. Witt, .Ber., 10, 1877, p. 1311). 

On studying the reactions of this compound, we were struck by 
their similarity to those of the body described by Kimich 8, 

1875, p. 1028), under the name of mo^henine, and obtained by heating 
nitrosophenol with aniline acetate. Kimich, however, attributes to his 
substance the formula CseHaghTgO. He recrystallised it from toluene 
and xylene, which, as we have convinced ourselves, are iucompetent to 
efleet complete purification. We therefore conjectured the identity of 
Kimioh’s substance with our own, and, to verify the supposition, pre- 
pared azophenine according to Kimich’s method from nitrosophenol. 
We found that on using aniline acetate, a very small yield of an 
impure substance was obtained; whereas on heating nitrosophenol 
with aniline hydrochloride for 24 hours on the water-bath, an 
abundant yield of azophenine was the result. This, purified by the 
process described, gave a substance free fx'om oxygen, and in every 
respect identical with our own. 

Azo'phenine from Nitrosophenol. 

Obtained. 

Calculated ( ---x 

for C3CH29N5. I. 11 . 


C 81*35 8T81 81*06 

H 5*46 6*25 6*81 

N 13*18 — ~ 


It follows, therefore, that Kimich^s azophenine was an impure sub- 
stance. We propose, however, to retain for the purified product 
Kimich's name azophenine, and we will henceforth so call the body 
OasHoghTa. On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, azophenine 
gives a mixture of several bases, amongst which we have been able to 
identify aniline and paraphenylene-diamine. On heating it with para- 
phenylene-diamine hydrochloride in presence of aniline, it quickly 
disappears, yielding a violet melt. Heated with metaphenylene-dia- 
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mine Rydrociloride, under tlie same conditions, it also disappears witli 
prod action of a Hue melt. 

Tiie motlier-Iiquors from the preparation of azoplienine, bj means 
of amidazobenzene contain, besides aniline, aniline liydrochloride and 
spirit, considerable quantities of ammonium cbloride, parapbenylene- 
diamine bydrocbloride, and small quantities of a dicbroic green and 
red substance, wbicli we Have not analysed. 

If after heating the mixture of aniline, aniline hydrochloride, and 
amidazobenzene on the water-hath, as above described, the tempera* 
ture he raised to 125 — 130°, all trace of azophenine disappears ; the 
melt soon turns blue, and after 12 hours no more induline is formed. 
It is then removed from the flame and cooled down very slowly. 
Under these conditions a crystalline deposit is formed, which may be 
separated by filtration and washing with spirit, in which the crystal- 
line compound is almost insoluble. 

The mother-liquor and spirit washings contain induline B hydro- 
chloride. This compound is very soluble in spirit, a little soluble in 
water, easily soluble in a concentrated aqueous solution of aniline 
hydrochloride. Its base dissolves in spirit with a brown-red colour. 
Its sulpho- derivative is insoluble in water, and forms salts wbioh, if 
quite neutral, dissolve in water with a reddish-blue coloration. On 
adding an alkali, the solution turns red. From the acidulated solu- 
tions, the colouring matter is totally absorbed by silk, whilst it has 
little or no affinity for cotton. 

The crystals collected on the filter are not yet pure. They contain 
considerable quantities of ammonium chloride, which is removed by 
thorough washing with boiling water. The remaining colouring 
matter may then be recrystallised from alcoholic hydrochloric acid, or 
from a mixture of aniline and aniline hydrochloride, from which it is 
obtained in glistening brown leaflets, insoluble in cold, soluble in hot 
spirit, very soluble in aniline. This substance we call Indidme 3B. 
The following results were obtained on analysis : — 

Calculated 
for CaoH^gNsHCl 

' C 73-54 

H.,.*.. 4‘90 

On treating the substance with alcoholic sodio hydrate, the free 
base was obtained. To remove chloride of sodium, it was washed 
with water, dissolved in a large quantity of spirit, then filtered, and 
the spirit was distilled ofl, until a very concentated solution was 
obtained. From this solution the free base gradually settled but in 


Obtained. 

f ^ ^ 

I. II. m. 
73-57 74-16 73*81 

5*29 5-54 5-48 
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black warty crystals whicli, after drying at 120°, gme on analysis tke 
following numbers : — 

Obtained. 


Calculated t ' v 

for C30H23N5. I. II. III. IV. V. VI. 

C .... 79*46 80*13 80*02 79*91 79*95 — — 

H . . . . 5*08 5*42 5*37 5*33 5*42 — 

N .... 15*05 15-64 15*10 


If tlie drying of tke base at 120° be omitted, it always contains 
■some alcobol, wbicb is not given off even after prolonged standing 
over sulpliuric acid. Tbis is shown by tbe following numbers : — 


I. 

0 78*34 

H 5*68 


Loss on drying at 120° C. . . 


IL 

78*27 — 

5*51 

— 2*36 


•obtained with a substance wbicb bad been dried for a fortnight at tbe 
ordinary temperature. Curiously enough tbe quantity of alcobol 
retained corresponds with a molecular proportion, as may be seen by 
tbe numbers calculated for tbe formula 4 C 30 H 23 II 3 -b CgHeO. 


C 78*79 

H. 5*27 


Alcobol . . 2*53 


Induline 3B is of a sky-blue shade ; its free base dissolves with a 
pui’ple coloration in spmt and aniline. By treating it with strong 
.sulphuric acid, it is transformed into a snlpbo- derivative, tbe pro- 
perties of wbicb are similar to those of indnline B. Tbe shades 
produced by it on silk and wool are much bluer ; it has a slight affinity 
for cotton, and is consequently used in calico printing for tbe produc- 
tion of delicate fast greys. 


Referring again to tbe original mixture of diazamidobenzene, 
.aniline, and aniline bydrocbloride, if tbe proportion of tbe latter b© 
increased and tbe temperature maintained at 165 — 170°, only small 
quantities of induline 3B will be formed, and another substance will 
be found to crystallise out of tbe melt. Tbis is induline 6B. Tbe 
best method of preparation consists in beating a mixture of 

100 parts amidazobenzene, 

130 „ aniline bydrocbloride, 

300 „ aniline, 

for four or five hours at 110°. After that time other 65 pts. aniline 
bydrocbloride are added, and the mixture is then heated to 165 — 170° 
for 24 hours. 
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Erom tMs melt tlie indnline 6B is deposited on cooling in Ibriiliaiit 
green crystals, wMcli may be separated from tbe bye-products in tlie 
same manner as in tbe case of the 3B. The hydrochloride of indn- 
line 6B is apt to lose hydrochloric acid if in contact with water or 
alcohol. It should therefore, before being subjected to analysis, be 
boiled with pure hydrochloric acid, or treated with hydrochloric acid 
gas and dried over quicklime. A product treated in this manner gave' 
on analysis the following numbers : — 


Obtained. 

Calculated ^ ^ 

for C 36 H.KN 5 .HCL I. II. HI. 


0 76*39 75*52 76*29 75*98 

H 4*77 4*94 5*24 5*18 


Erom this hydrochloride the free base may be obtained by treating 
it with alcoholic soda solution, washing with water, and crystallising 
from aniline. Erom this solvent it is obtained in brilliant green 
needles of a beautiful metallic lustre. On combustion it gives numbers* 
which correspond with the formula 


Calculated 

for 

C 81*04 

H...... 5*12 

K...... 13*23 


Obtained. 

iT II. IIL 

81*09 81*09 — 

5*90 4*71 — 

— — 13-07 


Erom these numbers it will be seen that indnline 6B differs only 
slightly from azopheninein composition j nevertheless it is very diff extent 
in its properties. The solution of indnline 6B base is of a dark bluish- 
purple colour ; the hydrochloride is insoluble in all the usual solvents, 
even anili ne dissolving very little of it. It is moderately soluble in 
phenol and in concentrated sulphuric acid, with an intense greenish- 
blue shade, which becomes even greener by artificial light. The solii. 
tion in sulphuric acid on being heated gives rise to the formation of 
sulpho-acids, the salts of which are brought into commerce as a 
valuable blue dye. 


The mode of formation of all these compounds is too complicated to- 
allow 0 ! an easy and simple explanation of the reaction in which they 
originate, especially so long as their constitution remains what it now 
is, a mystery. Although it must be admitted that the higher indu- 
lines, and especially induline 6B, are the products of transformation 
of azophenine and induline B ; still it is clearly shown by our re- 
searches that this transformation is not a mere phenylation, as might 
be inferred from a comparison of our induline process with the rosatd- 
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lice-blae process. l^To doubt a pbenylation takes place, as is proved by 
the presence, at an early stage, o£ ammoniuin chloride in all its melts, 
but there are other more complicated condensations taking place at 
the same time. It is our firm conviction that these condensations are 
due to the dehydrogenating action of amidazoheiizene. This action, as 
shown by one of ns in a previous paper, although slow and quiet, is 
still very powerful. The best proof of our assumption is the presence 
of one of the reduction-products of aniidazobenzene, viz., paraplienylene- 
diamine, in all induline melts, and at every stage of the process. 

It is quite clear that so oxidisable a compound as paraphenylene- 
diamine does not long remain intact in the melt; as soon as it is formed, 
it undergoes transformation, and probably enters into the molecule of 
the indiilines produced. 

Our view is further supported by the fact that, in order to obtain art 
induline melt of a given shade, it is mnch more important to choose 
the proper base than the proper azo-compound. Thus in the melt 
which we have described, azobenzene, and even amidazonaphtlialeiie, 
may replace the amidazobenzene without materially altering the- 
result, which is always a blue dye of the induline character. But if 
instead of aniline, ortho toluidine or naphthylamine be treated with its- 
own hydrochloride and amidazobenzene, the result is totally difierent,. 
red colouring matters being the products of these reactions. 

Our researches on these points are not yet completed, the practical 
work being attended with considerable difficulty ; neither does it admit 
of a rapid determination of the products of a given reaction. Still we 
hope at some future time to be able to lay before the Society new and. 
more definite results. 


XV . — On a New Method of Maiimating the Halogens in Volatile Organier 

Gompoimds, 

By Bichabb T. Plimpton, Ph.D., and E. B. Gkaves. 

The method now almost exclusively adopted for the determination of 
the halogen elements in organic compounds is that of Carius, which 
consists, as is well known, in heating the substance to be analysed in- 
a sealed tube with fuming nitric acid and silver nitrate. 

This method, although in many respects an excellent one, is open to- 
certain objections. Amongst these are, the risk which attends experi-- 
ments with pressure 'tubes, the , uncertain period during, which dho, 
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tube must be Iieated to ensure complete decomposition, and' tbe- semi- 
molten condition in wbicb the precipitate is often obtained, rendering 
it difScult to wash out the last traces of silver nitrate. The only 
other process which has been much used is that of heating the sub- 
stance to a high temperature, in a combustion tube filled with quick- 
lime, dissolving up the contents of the tnbe with dilute nitric acid, 
and precipitating with silver nitrate. Bnt certain compounds, like 
chlorobenzene, are only with difficulty decomposed by hot lime; 
farther, the operation, of dissolving so large a quantity of lime is 
objectionable, and either for these reasons, or because of the necessity 
of using lime free from chlorine, which is not always at hand, the 
method has fallen into disuse. 

J. Volhardt (Annalen, 190, 40) describes a method which has been 
worked out by Eeez, Schraube, and Burckhardt, in which the substance 
is burnt in a covered porcelain crucible, with a mixture of sodium 
■carbonate and potassium nitrate, or, if a more volatile compound, with 
the same mixture in a tube. INo analyses of very volatile compounds 
were^ however, made. According to Schilf(A?w^aZe? 2 ', 195, 293) a very 
similar process was recommended long ago by Piria, who used two 
platinum crucibles, the smaller of which, after receiving the substance 
to be analysed, was filled up with black flux, inverted, and placed 
within the larger, the ring-shaped space between the two crucibles 
being then filled with the same compound. Schiff, who substituted 
for the black flux sodium carbonate, or a mixture of the same with 
lime, obtained excellent results with solid bodies, and even with some 
liquids ; certain other liquids, however, always partially escaped decom- 
position. 

In the method now to be described, we have used an entirely dif- 
ferent means of decomposing the organic substance, namely, by intro- 
ducing it in the state of vapour into the flame of a Bunsen burnei*, 
where the halogens are obtained chiefly in comhinafcioa with hydro- 
gen, and in small quantity in the free state. The products of com- 
bustion are drawn through suitable absorbers containing sodium 
hydrate, and the halogens so collected are then estimated in the usual 

way4 

After many trials we adopted the form of apparatus shown on p. 121. 
It consists of a burner (A), easily made from a hard glass bulb tube, 
■and bent as shown in the figure. At B thex^e is the usual Bunsen 
arrangement for mingling gas and air, and the jet and air-holes are of 
such a size that with the full pressure of gas, a flame of about three- 
quarters of an inch in length is obtained. The external diameter of 
the tube is about inch, and it is contracted at the orifice to I* inch. 

The flame is placed within the conical tube (D), by which the pro- 
4ucts of combustion are conveyed to the scrubbers (S) (S). Diameter 
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of tube at widest part; If inch, tapering in 4 incbtes to f incli ; leiigtli 
of tube from junction with the scrubber to top of bend, 6 inches. 



The scrubbers consist of two XJ-tubes of the form shown, fitted with 
draining tubes closed bj clips, and filled with glass beads. The beads 
used were iu the form of |-iuch lengths of quill tubing, and were 
easy to wash. A few large round beads were placed at the top, to keep 
the others in place. The tube (D) is fitted into the scrubber by means 
of a ring of india-rubber, and the corks are of the same substance. 
The dimensions of the U-tuhes are: diameter of tube, 1 inch; length 
of short limb, 10 inches; length of inclined tube, 4 inches; width 
across, 4 inches. 

K is a small bottle containing solution of silver nitrate, and serves 
to indicate the completeness of the absorption, and the rate of the 
current. It is connected with a Sprengel pump (water). A small 
weighing tube is required, of such a size that it will easily slide down 
the burner into the hnlb. It must be stoppered, but not contracted at 
the mouth, otherwise its contents will not readilv flow out into the 
bulb. 

The mode of conducting an experiment is the following: the 
scrubbers are charged with 50 c.c, each of a solution of pure caustic 
soda, prepared by dissolving 1*5 grams of sodium in 100 c.c- of water, 
and a current of air is drawn through the apparatus, just sufiScient to 
allow of the Bunsen flame burning steadily within the conical tube. 
A disc of card may be placed round the burner, so as nearly to close 
the mouth of the cone, to neutralise the effects of draughts. The 
liquid to be analysed is then weighed out iu the small stoppered tube 
(OT — 0*25 gram), and the gas having been previously turned on for 
some seconds, the weighing tube is quickly uustoppered, and dropped 
down the burner, the gas instantly lit, and the flame placed within the 
cone. If the liquid has not Mready run out into the bulb, it is made 
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to do so, and its evaporation is tlien aided by warming tlie bnlb with hot 
water, or otherwise. The temperature of the bulb is raised or lo wered?* 
so that the presence of the substance may always be detected in the 
flame, and yet not in sufficient quantity to cause the dame to become 
luminous. With some bodies the flame is tinged green ; with othei^s, 
esj., amyl chloride, a slight luminosity at the tip of the flame is all 
that is perceptible. The success of the experiment depends upon the 
regular volatilisation of the compound ; on the one hand this must 
not be nndiil}^ hurried, or the flame becomes luminous, and the com- 
bustion may be incomplete ; on the other, the evaporation should not 
he too slow, or, before it is complete, the soda in the absorbers will 
have become carbonated, and therefore incapable of stopping every 
trace of the free halogen and their acids. The silver nitrate solution 
^vill of course indicate when this point has been reached. 

Usually the combustion occupies 15 — 20 minutes, and the silvex" 
solution remains clear. As soon as the liquid has disappeared from the 
bulb and tube, the former is warmed gently with a Bunsen burner, 
and then more strongly, so as to drive off the last traces. 

We have found that the easiest way of securing a slow and regular 
evaporation in the case of liquids boiling below 100° C., is to place the 
stoppered weighing tube vjith its stopper within the bulb ; on warming 
wdtli hot water, sufficient vapour escapes round the stopper. This 
plan was adopted with good results in experiments made with carbon 
tetrachloride, 76°* ; ethyl iodide, 71° ; ethyl bromide, 39° ; and ethylene 
cliloxide, 82°. In the case of ethyl iodide, indeed, it is impossible tO' 
use an open tube, for the iodide is so little inflammable and so volatile 
that the gases refuse to bum at all. 

Liquids with boiling points between 100° and 135° are weighed out 
in a tube from which the stopper is removed on dropping it into the 
burner. The most convenient way of heating the bulb is to suiTouixd 
it with water kept hot by a cuirent of steam. 

With liquids boiling above 135° cautious heating with a Bunsen 
may he resorted to ; the flame must he kept moving, and takeix away 
directly the substance shows its presence in the flame. When the 
combustion is at an end, the soda-solution is run out from the U-tubes* 
into a flask of about a litre capacity, and the wash-water from the 
same, together with the rinsings of the corks and connecting tubes, 
added. Generally the total quantity of liquid amounts to about half a 
litre. Some sulphurous acid is now added, and the contents of the 
* flask boiled down for 10 minutes or more over a large Bunsen, so as 
to reduce any chlorates, &c., that may have been formed. INitrio acid 
is then added, the solution precipitated with silver nitrate, and the 
estimation finished in the usual way. The precipitate may easily 
be washed from the flask on to the filtex*. 
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Tlie following are some of tlie results obtained by tlie above 
metbod ; — 


Substance. 

Boiling point. 

Found. 

Calculated. 

Ethyl bromide 

.... 39° 

73-28 

73-4 

5, iodide 

.... 71 

81-36 

81*41 

55 

• • > . ,, 

81*5 

81*41 

Carbon tetrachloride 

.... 77 

92*25 

92*2 

Ethylene chloride .... 

. . . . 82 

71*46 

71*7 

5, ,, . . . . 

.... ,, 

71-4 

71*7 

Amyl chloride 

.... 100 

33-29 

33*33 

Ethylene bromide . . . . 

.... 131 

85-17 

85*1 

„ cliloriodide 

.... 141 

85-2 

85*3 

Acetylene bromiodide 

.... 150 

88-78 

88*8 


Three analyses of an impure specimen of benzal chloride yielded, 
43‘3, 43*6, 43*3 per cent, chlorine ; a determination by Cariiis’ method 
gave 43*6 per cent. The above experiments, made with compounds 
of very various composition and boiling points, will suffice to show 
that the method described is capable of yielding accurate results. 
The time occupied By a complete estimation is about two and a half 
hours. 

The experiments here described were made in the Laboratory of 
University College, London. 


XVI . — A Modified LieUg’s Condenser. 

By W. A. Shexstone, Lecturer on Chemistry at Clifton College. 

Fob effective working the original form of Liebig’s condenser leaves 
nothing to be desired. It has, however, the disadvantage of occupy- 
ing a great deal of space, and when used as part of an arrangement 
for digesting substances which are subsequently to be distilled, as in 
the preparation of formic acid by heating oxalic acid with glycei'ol, 
or in the preparation of ethyl iodide by digesting together red phos- 
phorus, alcohol and iodine, thex^e is a certain amount of trouble and 
loss of time in arranging it for distilling after the digestion is completed. 
These disadvantages, and especially the former, as I frequently want 
to have several operations in which condensers are employed simul- 
taneously on a small lecture table, led me to try the modification 1 now 
describe. It is, as I expected, superior to the original form in taking 
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up ‘but little space, and in its ready adaptability to tlie purposes of 
digesting and distilling witbout rearrangement ; and the only objection 
I find to it is that, as tbe distillate is deliyered rather near to the 
source of heat, it would be somewhat dangerous to employ it in dis- 
tilling highly volatile and inflammable substances such as ether and 
benzene. 



A tube A, which may he of any convenient size, is fitted in the 
ordinary way inside a larger glass tube, for which purpose I think tbe 
old-fashioned method of employing corks answers better than the 
modern plan, in which the outer tube is contracted at its ends and 
connected with the smaller tube by pieces of india-rubber tube. At B 
tb© tube A has a small projecting tube F, about 10 mm. in length. 
Into the side of A, so as to be below the level of the open end of P, a 
side tube C, having a slight dip at c\ is joined on, its open end D being 
about mm. below the level of the other end. A small stopper is 
ground into 0 at B. I) may conveniently be 2 mm. to 3 mm. in 
diameter. 

The end B can he attached to flasks by means of corks, or as 
might occasionally bo desirable, can be ground to fit the neck of a 
flask. 

When the condenser is in action, the vapour passes up through P, 
is condensed in A, and fails into the annular space around P at B. If 
the stopper is fixed at D, this space soon fills, and then, as further con- 
densation occurs, the products overflow into the flask through P. The 
amount that collects at B with a well-made tube is very small, as the 
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air in 0 nsnally prevents the liquid from flowing into it wlben tlie stopper 
is fixed. Wiien tlie apparatus is to be used for distiiiing, tbe stopper 
D' is removed, and tbe distillate tben flows out at D. Tbe bend at 
d was made in order that tbe first portions condensed might, flow 
there, and so prevent any vapour from escaping by C at tbe early part 
of tbe operation ; from what I see of tbe action of tbe tube, I think, 
however, that it is not necessary. 

Tbe outer tube should be brought down as near to tbe joint as 
possible: for the vapour coming up through F slightly warms tbe 
liquid at B, so that it is delivered at a slightly higher temperature 
than that of tbe water in tbe condensing jacket, and it is desirable to 
avoid this as far as possible. 

When tbe temperature of tbe vapour must be known, I bang a 
thermometer inside E by means of a little hook of platinum wire. 
Tbe length of the tube therefore from B to E should be such that 
there shall be room for an ordinary thermometer between the point B 
and the level of the liquid in tbe flask below. It is perhaps an 
advantage that in thus using this condenser, the actual temperature 
of tbe vapour is observed, as tbe stem of the thermometer is entirely 
immersed in it. 

Mr. Cetti, tbe maker of tbe tube from which this is drawn, tells me 
that for fractional distillation, if, as might be the case, the form of 
tube proposed by Dr. Armstrong were employed, there would be no 
difficulty in grinding the end E to fit the upper end of the fraction- 
ating tube. 

I have fouud this form of condenser so compact for moving about, 
and so easy and convenient to work with, especially for lecture pur- 
poses, that, as I believe such a modification has not been described 
before, I have thought it might be worth while to bring it under the 
notice of the Society. 


XVII. — Orb Smie Fluorine Gomfounis of Uramum, 

By Abthub Smithells, B.Sc. (Dalton Scholar in the Laboratory of 
The Owens College). 

I. Since the preparation of uranium oxyfluoride by Berzelius, the 
fluorine compounds of uranium have been investigated by Carrington 
Bolton {^Zeiischr. f. Chem. [2], 353 ; JBulL Soo, OMm,, 1866, 2, 450) 
and more recently by Ditte (OpmjpA rend,, 91, 115). As the resulte 
obtained by these two chemists do not agree, the present experimopts/ 
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were uudertaten at tlie suggestion of Professor Roscoe, in order to 
clear up tlie question. 

The starting point in both the above cited researches was green 
uranoso-nranic oxide, IlaOtj. By the action of aqueous hydrofluoric 
acid on this body a voluminous green powder and a clear biught 
yellow solution are produced. The green powder, according to 
Bolton, is nranous fluoride, TJP4, whilst the yellow solution upon 
■evaporation gives an almost white amorphous mass, possessing the 
physical properties of a body obtained by Berzelius (Lelirh. d. Gliem., 
3 , 1099 ) by the action of hydrofluoric acid on uranic hydrate, and to 
which he assigned the formula UOsP2- The equation representing the 
action of hydrofluoric acid on the green oxide would therefore be : — 

U 03 , 2 U 03 + 8HP = TJF4 -h 2UO2F2 + 4H2O. 

Ditte on the other hand assigns to the green powder the formula 
UO3F21 with the name nrobmjl fluoride. His description of the physical 
and chemical properties of the substance agrees with that of Bolton, 
but in addition he noticed a decomposition on heating in a closed 
crucible, viz., the formation of a white crystalline sublimate. "With 
regard to the yellow solution, Ditte states that it is essentially a solu- 
tion of uranium hexflnoride, and that on evaporation transparent 
yellow crystals are deposited, which when dried at 100° C. have the 
formula UPe,8IiF. Fi*om these crystals he obtains the pure hexfluo- 
ride by calcining in a crucible until partial decomposition ensues, 
then extracting with water, and ciystallising the IJF^. The equ ation 
representing the action of hydrofluoric acid on the green oxide is given 
by him as follows : — 

UaOs + 18 HF = 2 (UFe, 2 HF) + HO3F3 -f 6H2O + H3. 

He states that this may he verified by heating a known weight of 
IJsOg with hydx'ofinoric acid and weighing the resulting compounds, 
and that the rationale of the reaction is the splitting up of the IJsOh 
into IJO3 and IJO3; the former, acting as a simple body unites with 
the fluorine of the hydrofluoric acid, setting hydrogen free. The TJO3 
gives an acid hexflnoride and water. 

Action of Sijdroflmric Add o)i tlie Green OxidSy ITsOa. 

That the above equation given by Ditte is unlikely to express the 
reaction, may be argued from the fact that the liberation of hydrogen 
from an acid by the action of a metallic oxide is contrary to all ex- 
perience. And again, the confirmation by weighing the products from 
a known might of the green oxide will not hold good, for as will 
afterwards be evident, the only one capable of being weighed with 
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accuracy is tlie green powdei’. If Bolton’s formnia be correctj one 
molecule of UsOg (= 848) gives one molecule o£ UE 4 (310), and by 
Ditto’s equation one molecule of UgOg (= 848) gives one molecule of 
DO 2 B 3 (= 316). The difference here, which amounts to about 0*7 
per cent., is evidently too small to render the operation a means of 
verifying either theory, even if it could be conducted accurately. 

The question as to the evolution of hydrogen in the reaction was 
decided experimentally by treating 100 grams of the green oxide in a 
leaden retort with aqueous hydrofluoric acid, and collecting the evolved 
gases (if any) over a pneumatic trough. lu Ditto’s equation one 
molecule of UsOg (848) gives one molecule of hydrogen, so that 100 


grams should yield 


22-3 X 100 
848 


= 2*6 litres of hydrogen. In my 


experiment considerable heat was evolved by the chemical action, and 
rather less than a quarter of a litre of gas passed into the collecting 
cylinder. This on examination proved to be air expanded from the 
hot retort. In order to confirm the conclusion that no hydrogen is 
liberated during the reaction, the experiment was repeated, the 
delivery-tube of the retort being carried to the top of the receiving 
cylinder, and after the air had been expelled into the latter as before, 
the apparatus was allowed to cool in situ. The result was that only 
an inappreciable quantity of air was left in the cylinder. It is true 
that effervescence is sometimes noticeable when the green oxide is 
treated with hydrofluoric acid ; but this is due to the heat of chemical 
action expelling the air which is entangled in the fine powder, and is 
not observable if the action proceeds slowly. 


Uranous Fluoride, TJF4. 

After the reaction just described, the retort contained the green 
powder and yellow solution. The two were separated, and the powder 
washed with distilled water — a very tedious process, as the substance 
either passes through the pores of the filter-paper or fills them up. 
After washing for a few days in this manner, the green powder was 
usually transferred to a large beaker and washed for a long time by 
decantation. The difficulty of getting rid of the last traces of hy- 
drofluoric acid is very great. When this had been accomplished as 
nearly as possible, the substance was dried at 100 ° until no further 
loss of weight ensued. 

In the analyses to be quoted, the uranium was usually determined 
by means of ammonium sulphide, the mixed sulphur and nranous 
oxide being very strongly ignited and weighed as H^Oe. This pro- 
cess gave most satisfactory results when all the precautions men- 
tioned ' by Eemele {Zeits, Aml> Ohem., 4, 379) and 2incam©rinaU‘*. 
von, xmi. K.'' 
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(Anncde^i Gliem., 2''04, 204) were observed. Sometimes in tlie case of 
a soluble fluoride, the uranium was determined by evaporating with 
sulpbnric acid, adding excess of ammonium carbonate, again evapo- 
rating, and finally igniting to the oxide. In all determinations the 
uranium was weighed as U 2 O 5 , wbicli being tbe final product of tbe 
application of intense beat to tbe other oxides, can easily be obtained 
pure. Fluorine was in all cases determined as calcium fluoride in 
tb© usual way. Tbe total hydrogen (existing as water or in acid 
combination) was estimated by beating with anhydrous sodium car- 
bonate and weighing the water absorbed by a calcium chloride tube 
(Bunsen). 

The green powder was fused with sodium carbonate and the con- 
stituents determined with the following results : — . 


0*8645 gram gave 0*7450 gram U^Oa 

= 73-871 

1 Mean = 74-03 

1-2240 „ 

„ 1-0595 

?? 

= 74-19 J 

1 per cent. U. 

0-5440 „ 

„ 0-2785 

„ CaFa 

= 24-941 

1 Mean = 25-73 

0-5480 „ 

,, 0‘298d 

. JJ 

= 26-53 J 

I per cent. F. 


The results comparatively stated are as follows : — 


Calculated . 

ffoimd. (Bolton). PO.jB. (Ditte)l 


TT 74'O.S 75-95 77-42 

0 — — 10-32 

F 25-73 24-05 12-26 


99-76 100-00 100-00 

This shows that the green, powder in question is uranous fluoride, 
UFi, and not TJOaF,, the difference between the found and calculated 
proportions being mainly due to the presence of free hydrofluoric 

acid. 

Uranous fluoride is— as described by Bolton— insoluble in water, 
hardly attached by weak acids, and is only with difficulty dissolved by 
eoneentrated acids. Heated on platinum-foil it loses fluorine, and, 
mthont melting, gives UjOs. 

(^XfTnniuyii OxyfiuoTide . — ^The most remarkable property of uranous 
fluoride is one described by Ditte as pertaining to UOaF^, viz., tlie 
formation of a white crystalline “sublimate” on heating the sub- 
stance in a closed crucible. The crystalline mass is very hnlky, but 
extremely light, and it usually contains a quantity of very mLute 
crystals of UO*. The quantity obtained depends on the manner in 
which the crucible containing UF* is heated, and. when a certain 
amount has been obtained, it cannot be increased by continued heating, 
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Ibiit begins to decompose. If, however, at this point the crnoible be 
allowed to cool, the crop of crystals removed, and the heating re- 
newed, a farther quantity of crystals can be obtained, and in this way 
as many as five crops have been yielded. It is evident from these 
facts that a certain amount of oxygen is necessary for the process, 
whilst an excess causes a difierent decomposition, viz., the conversion 
of UF 4 into UsOs. 

The preparation of this white crystalline compound in quantity 
presents great difficulties ; the fact of its being prepared from a fused 
fluoride forbidding the use of any bnt platinum apparatus, and, as just 
pointed out, only a limited amount of oxygen must t)e present. 

No more snccessfiil method was found than that of heating about 
1 gram of uranous fluoride in a platinum crucible of the ordinary 
size, raising the temperature as quickly as possible, and leaving the 
mass to cool at the end of five minutes. 

After the fourth application, the fluoride acquires the appearance of 
green sealing-wax, and begins to yield crops of crystals. The final 
residue in the crucible seems to consist chiefly of UO 2 . Many repeti- 
tions of the above process are necessary in order to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of the substance for analysis, and, as it is very hygroscopic, 
it is first necessary to estimate the amount of water present by heat- 
ing with anhydrons sodium carbonate as previously described. When 
freshly prepared the substance is anhydrous. 

The following is the result of an analysis : — 

0T67 gram gave 0*0187 gram H 2 O ; 0*51 gram gave 0*4285 gram 
U2O5 and 0*1122 gram CaF 2 , This corresponds to tbe composition 
UO 2 F 2 for the anhydrous body. 

Ditte assigned to it the formnla UOF4, and gave the following equa- 
tion of formation, which he verifies hy weighing the products from 
a known weight of the green powder; — 2UO2F2 = UOF4 + IIO2 -f 0 . 
As the green powder has been shown to be TJF4, the equation cannot 
hold good. 

The following is a comparison of results : — 

Calculated. 

Eoxuid. UO 2 E 2 . UOE 4 ’ (Ditte). 

77*57, 77*42 72*29 


0 10*74 (difE.) 10*32 4*82 

F...... 11*69 12*26 '22*89 


100*00 100*00 100*00 : 

£g-Uranium oxyfluoride is exceedingly soluble in water, giving a 
3 ^ellow solution. Heated in air it is gradually converted into the 
green oxide. An attempt ^ to volatilise it in a current , of' carbon -a 

E 2 
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dioxide failed^ tlie body only undergoing a slight change when heated 
above its temperature of formation. If a considerable quantity of a 
solution of the normal and acid fluoride of potassium be added to a 
solution of fit-uranium oxy fluoride, and the mixture gently evaporated, 
well-defined yellow crystals of quadratic potassium fluoxyuranate, 
U03F2,3KF, are deposited. The crystallography of this latter com- 
pound has been carefully studied by Baker {Gliem. Soc. NTov., 
1879), and I have, fortunately, had his evidence as to the identity of 
the salts. 

(3-TTranmm O^y fluoride, UO3F2. — The yellow solution formed in 
addition to nranous fluoride hy the action of hydrofluoric acid on the 
green oxide was heated to expel excess of acid and allowed to evapo- 
rate. A pale-yellow saponaceous mass remained. Evaporated under 
different circumstances in air, by heat, or in vamo over sulphuric acid 
and lime, in one case only was there a deposit obtained which could be 
called even semi- crystalline. In this case there were formed scales 
of a nacreous lustre resembling cadmium bromide. The semi-crystal- 
line mass was dried at 100° C. and analysed with the following 
results : — 


0*3200 gram. gave 0*3000 gi'am U2O5 = 80*341 
0*8185 „ „ 0*7590 „ „ = 79*49 J 

0*3670 „ „ 0*0734 „ CaPs = 9*75 1 

0*4035 „ „ 0*0875 „ „ = 10*59/ 


79 ‘91 per cent. U. 
10*17 per cent. P. 


The following is a comparison of results with those of previous 
observers : — 


Calcixiated. 

Found. UO 2 F 3 (Bolton). UFgjSHF (Ditte)^. 


IF.... 79*91 77*42 46*59 

O . . . . 9*87 (diff.) 10*32 

P. .., 10*71 12*26 51*85 

H trace — 1*56 


100*00 100*00 100*00 


Bolton did not analyse the substance. 

These results, whilst disagreeing entirely with those of-Ditte, do not 
exactly correspond with the composition IJO2F2, probably because on 
beating for some time at 100° the body loses fluorine — a process which 
continues as the temperature is raised until the whole is converted 
into UgOg.' 

Another portion of the yellow solution was evaporated over sul- 
phuric acid and lime until the weight remained constant. The 
residue was analysed with the following results 
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0*8495 gram gave 0*6899 gram U2O5 = 69*60 1 

0*7315 „ „ 0‘*5899 „ „ = 69*12 J 

1*2885 „ „ 0*3264 „ CaF. = 12*34 1 

1*3340 „ „ 0*3450 „ „ = 12*59 J 

0*6170 „ „ 0*0720 „ H2O == 1*281 

0*7760 „ „ 0*0890 „ „ = 1*29 J 


69*36 per cent. U. 
12*46 per cent. F. 


1*29 per cent. H. 


If the difference he regarded as oxygen the above analysis corre- 
sponds fairly -well with a molecular formula UOgFajHFjHsO. Calcu- 
lating the uranium as oxyfluoride and the excess of fluorine as 
hydrofluoric acid, and the remainder of the hydrogen as water, we 
obtain the following : — 


UO0F3 89*59 

HF 1*56 

H20 10*89 


This result, although from the nature of the case only approximate, 
is, when taken in conjunction with the previous analysis of a dried 
specimen of the compound, sufficient to show that the yellow liquid 
obtained on treating UijOa with hydrofluoric acid, consists of a solu- 
tion of oxyfluoride of uranium, XJOsFg. 

Heated on platinum-foil, ^UOgFg gives UsOg ; in a closed crucible it 
undergoes decomposition more slowly, giving the dioxide. It is 
extremely soluble in water and alcohol, and gives potassium fluoxy- 
iiranate when its solution is evaporated with a mixture of normal and 
acid potassium fluorides. 

It is evident therefore that the solutions of a- and |3-Oxyfluorides 
possess the same properties, and it is important to note the analogy 
presented here by uranium with another member of the group to 
which it has been finally relegated. Molybdenum oxycbloride also 
exists in two isomeric forms, ol and the former of which can be 
prepared by heating the chloride in air, an operation analogous to the 
preparation of j%-uranium oxyfluoride from uranous fluoride. 


II. The Fluorine Oompounds of Uranium with the Alhalu. 

In a further paper (Gompt. rend.^ 91 , 166) Ditte describes new 
fluorine compounds of uranium and the alkalis. The salts previously 
known comprised two classes, the uranofiuorides and the fiuoxy- 
uranates. The former were discovered by Bolton (2jdisoK /. Ghem.^ 
NT.S. [2], 353), and included two with tbe formulae UF4,KF and 
UF^jIlIaF. The formation of the fluoxyuranates was first described 
by Berzelius {Lehrl. d. Ghem. [iii], 1099, 1845), and the compounds 
afterwards examined by Bolton oil), who obtained the potassium, 
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sodium, and ammoninm compounds. Tlie tnox ynranates were f urtlier 
investigated by Baker (Cliem, Soc. Nov. 1879), who sliowcd 
that tlie potassium salt exists in three modifications, UO 2 F 253 KF, 
2 U 02 F 2 , 5 KF, and 2 U 02 F 2 , 3 KF, 2 H 20 , crystallising respectively in the 
(Quadratic, triclinic, and monoclinic systems. 

The Series UO 2 F 2 . 4 MF ofDiUe. — By fusing the green nranoso-nranic 
oxide, UgOs, with an alkaline fluoride, Ditte claims to have prepared 
a series of insoluble crystalline salts of the general formula 
1702^2,4^1^. . The methods of preparation described by him have 
been followed in every particular, and compounds have been obtained 
which correspond in appearance with his descriptions. By adding 
IJaOs to fused potassium fluoride rendered feebly alkaline by the 
addition of potassium carbonate, and heating over the blowpipe for a 
short time, a yellow mass is obtained, which on lixiviation with 
water leaves nndissolved transparent golden-yellow crystalline plates. 
These are insoluble in hot or cold water, but are readily dissolved by 
dilute acids. They are unaltered by heating in air, but when heated 
in a current of hydrogen, they acquire a greenish-black colour without 
altering their form. The crystals consist of thin plates, often with 
hexagonal outlines, and belong to the rhombic system. They are 
feebly dichroic, and exhibit a banded twin structure, which becomes 
very distinct in polarised light. The bands run in three systems 
parallel to the sides of the hexagon, and in addition there is a series 
of less regular markings at right angles to one edge. The two optic 
axes are visible in the polariscope, and their plane is apparently 
perpendicular to that of the plate. 

The sodium salt is prepared in a precisely similar manner, and has 
a similar appearance, except that the crystals are smaller and have a 
deep orange colour. An attempt to prepare the lithium salt has not 
yet proved successful. 

Although these salts correspond exactly in appearance with those 
described by Ditte as D 02 F 2 , 4 KF and U 02 F 2 , 4 NaF, when an attempt 
was made to estimate the fluorine, only O'l or 0*2 per cent, was 
found. And indeed specimens have been prepared in which no trace 
of fluorine could be detected, the presence of this element apparently 
arising from imperfect washing, which with the- sodium salt is very 
liable to be the case, owing to the sparing solubility of sodium 
fluoride. 

These compounds present many points of similarity to the crystal- 
line uranates described by Zimmermann (Ber., 14, 440), and their 
composition, so far as it has been determined, approaches to that of 
the diuranates, or still more closely to that of the intermediate 
products obtained by Zimmermann in the preparation of those bodies. 
Further experiments on the formation and composition of the potas-- 
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sium iiraninia coBipounds are necessary, Lowever, before coming to a 
definite conclusion. 

The Series U0F4,4MF5ajH20 of Bitte. — If instead of nsing tlie 
normal fluoride of potassium, a mixture of UsOs and tlie acid fluoride 
KF,HF be fused, different results are obtained. If, as soon as tbe 
mass is just fused, it be allowed to cool, it appears of a bright green 
colour, and on treatment with water gives a yellow solution, and an 
insoluble green powder resembling uranous fluoride. If, however, 
the fusion of the mass be continued, the green colour is gradually 
changed to a pale yellow, and at this stage treatment with water 
effects almost complete solution. On still further heating, the colour 
becomes tinged with orange, until finally, after prolonged fusion, the 
crucible contains the crystalline compound which has just been 
described as resulting from the action of UgOs on fused normal 
fluoride of potassium. An explanation of these changes will be 
offered immediately. 

The yellow solutions obtained by lixiviating the fused masses, 
fi’eed from insoluble substances by filtration, were left at rest after 
being slightly concentrated, or were evaporated on a water-bath. In 
both cases small bnt very well-defined transparent crystals were 
obtained. Under the microscope these were at once recognised as 
quadratic potassium fluoxyuranate, and analysis gave confirmatory 
results 


1T755 grams gave 0*6898 gram U 2 O 5 = 50*29 per cent. U. 
1-1755 „ „ 0*6255 „ K 2 SO 4 = 23*90 „ K 

0*6720 „ „ 0*2648 „ CaF^ = 19*20 „ F. 

Found. 

^ ^ Calculated. 

a. h. c. U02F2,3E:P. 

U 50*29 49*86 49*96 49*56 

K 23*90 — — 24*24 

F 19*20 18*75 — 19*58 


( 6 ) and (c) are partial analyses of other specimens of the salt. 

It appears therefore that when acid potassium fluoride and green 
nranoso-uranic oxide are fused together, the hydrofluoric acid of the 
acid salt is liberated, and acts on the Oxide as shown in the first part of 
this paper, producing uranous filuoride, UF 4 , and |3-uranium oxy- 
fluoride, UOsFs. In the early stages of the fusion, the former seems 
to unite with potassium fluoride to form the double salt UFijKF, 
whilst one molecule of UO 2 F 2 and three of KF form the fluoxyuranate. 
By further heating, the uranofluorid© is converted into the fluoxy- 
uranate, whilst the result of prolonged fusion of the latter is the 
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iiisoIiiHe crystalline compound, wliicli is also obtained by using tlic 
normal instead of the acid potassium salt, and which contains no 
fiiiorine. This last change was noticed by Bolton (he. cit.). 

According to Ditte, the soluble yellow crystals obtained in the above 
operation have the formula 2(ir0F4,4KB)3H30 or U0B4,4KF,3H20, 
according to the temperature at which they are deposited, whereas 
my results show that they are the fluoxyuranate of potassium, 
UOsFojBKP, already known. Moreover, Ditte adds that hy adding 
caustic potash to the yellow solution obtained by treating UgOs with 
hydrofluoric acid, the same bodies are produced, and that by dissolving 
them in water containing acid potassium fluoride, and recrystallising 
at a temperature of from 50 — 60^, a compound is obtained with the 
formula DOB4,4KF,HoO. This is opposed to the results obtained by 
Berzelius and Bolton, and to those detailed in the first part of this 
paper, for the yellow solution obtained by acting on U^Og with hydro- 
fluoric acid has been shown to contain uranium oxyfluoride* In 
addition it contains the excess of hydrofluoric acid employed, which 
would give potassium fluoride on treating the solution with caustic 
potash, and so lead to the formation of the salt UOsBajSKP. When 
this salt is dissolved in water containing not more than 13 per cent, of 
acid fluoride of potassium the triclinic fluoxyux’anate, 21702^3,511^, 
crystallises out (Baker, loo. eit.'). 

In no case have I obtained a salt corresponding in composition 
with either of the three formulae given by Ditte, and it appears that 
the compounds obtained hy him were in reality only the three 
fluoxyuranates already known, 

Fostsenpt. 

In a recently pnblished paper (Oompt rend., 95, 988), Ditte 
describes the Preparation of some Crystallised Dranates in the Dry 
Way by fusing a mixture of the alkaline (or alkaline- earth) chloride 
with green m^anoso-uranic oxide, UsOs. No reference is made in the- 
paper to the work done on this subject by Zimmermann (Ber., 14, 
440 ; Amialen, 213, 290), who, following practically the same process, 
obtained widely different results. The latter chemist has shown that 
by fusing potassium or sodium chloride with crystalline di- 

uranates (MsOjSDOs) are obtained, but that lithium chloride under 
similar circumstances gives a normal lithium uranate, Li30,D03. For 
an account of the precautions which were taken by Zimmermann in 
the study of these compounds, reference must be had to the original 
paper^ where the modes of preparation and analysis are described in 
detail. Ditte, however, gives no analytical results in support of the 
correctness' of his observations. 
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It is also to "be remarked tkat in an earlier paper {Gompt* rencl.^ 91, 
166) previously referred to, Ditte claims to liave obtained oompounds 
■wMob be formulates as double fluorides of uranium and tbe alkalis, by 
fusing alkaline fluorides -with UsOs. In repeating these experiments 
I have succeeded only in obtaining bodies wbicb approach the 
diuranates of Zimmermann in composition and properties. That such 
is likely to be the case might be inferred from the experiments of 
Zimmermann, and now of Ditte himself, since both prepare uranates 
or diuranates by fusing UaOe with the haloid salts of the alkalis. 


XYIIl. — On the Volume Alteration attending the Mixture of Salt 

Solutions. 

By W.W. J. Nicol, M.A., B.Sc., E.R.S.E., Lecturer on Chemistry, 
Mason College, Birmingham. 

The value of a more exact and extended knowledge of the volume altera- 
tion attending the mixture of salt solutions, as a means of extending 
our knowledge of the nature of solution, has not been fully recognised ; 
so far as I am aware, the only experiments in this direction are those 
of Kremers {Fogg. Ann., 96, 103), and MM. Eavre et Valson {Oompt. 
rend., 74). With the view of indicating some errors into which the 
last-named observers have fallen, and of inducing others to enter this 
field of research, I venture to lay this paper before the Society. 

My experiments were made incidentally while I was gathering data 
for a paper on the Nature of Solution ” ; but they show a most com- 
plete agreement among themselves, and correspond with the thermal 
results obtained by Berthelot. The solutions I experimented with 
were molecular ones, that is, they contained one, two, three, or more 
molecules of salt dissolved iu 100 mols. of water. These, after 
determination of specific gravity, were mixed in equal volumes by 
weighing out 10 times the specific gravity in grams ; in no case does 
the error exceed + 0*0003 c.c. in volume or + 0*00002 in the specific 
gravity. 

My experiments naturally fall under the three heads— 

(a.) Mixture of solutions containing the same metal or the same 
salt radical (no double decomposition possible). 

(h.) Mixture of solutions containing diflerent metals and salt radi- 
cals (double decomposition possible). 

(c.) Cases where double salts may be formed. 
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(a.) ]Sfo Double Deco7nposition Possible. 

Table I. Mixture of N"aCl and KOI, various streiigtlis, and in 
various proportions. Tbe strength of the solution is expressed in 
terms of molecules of salt to 100 mols. of water. 


Table I. 


Strength. 

Sp. gr. 

Sj). gr. of 
mixture. 

Mean sp. gr. 

C. 

NaCl 

1 1 *02238 

1 *02394 

1*02390 

3*4 

KOI 

1 -02542 





5NaCl 

1 -00277 

1 -11450 

1 -10875 

1 -10864 

9*8 

5;KC1 





5Na01 

1-10277 

1 *06363 

1*06258 

99*0 

NaCi 

2-02238 





SKCl 

1 ‘11450 

1 -070S9 

1 *06996 

87-0 

KOI 

1 *02542 





SNaCl 

1 *10277 

1 *96503 

1 -06405 

92 *0 

KOI 

1 *02542 





5K01 

1 *11450 

1 *06946 

1 *06844 

96 *0 

NaCl 

1 *02238 






G “ contraction. Volume before mixing « 100 000. 


Again, dilution of the above solutions with an equal volume of 
water gave the following results 


Table II. 


Salt. 

Sp.gr. 

Sp. gr. after 
dilution. 

Mean sp. gr. 

G. 

NaCl 

1 *02252^ 

1 *01142 

1 *01126 

15*8 

KCl 

1 *02542 

1 *01283 

1 *01271 

12 *0 

5Na01 

1 *10281^ 

1 *05295 

1 *05142 

144*5 

5KC1 

1 *11449 

1 *05868 

1 “05725 

135 *0 

1 


Kow the mixture of KaCl and KOI should give a contraction equal 
to fche difference in contraction on dilution of KaCl and KOI separately, 
and the same should be true of 5Ka01 and 5KCL The actual numbers 
are : — 

♦ Tbe specific gravity of tbe solutions was redetermined before dilution ; tbe 
.slight differences' are due to evaporation. 
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Strengths. 

Difference in contraction 
on dilution. 

Contraction on mixing. 

NnClanclKCl 

3*8 

3-4 

9-8 

5NaCl and 5X01 

9*5 



B’urtlier, the contraction observed on mixing salt solutions of 
di:fferent strengths is the difference between the contraction produced 
by the dilution of the strong one down to the mean strength and the 
expansion due to the concentration of the weak solution up to the 
mean. This may be expressed as follows : — 

0 — E = observed contraction, and in the four cases in Table I — 

— Bxa = 99, and 
Ok - Ek = 87 

186, and 

O^a — Ek = 92, and 

Ck — Ejfa = 96 

188 

These two sums should be equal, and such is practically the case. 

(b.) Doiible Decomposition Possihle. 

Table III contains the results obtained by mixing hl^aCI and 
0 KNO 3 ; and the converse, 5KC1 and bKahlOs. The experiment was 
made in each case at 20° 0. and 40° C, 


Table III. 


L 

Salt. 

Sp. gr. 

Sp. gr. 
of mixture. 

Mean sp. gr. 

C. 

ao"* 

SNaOl 

1 *14880 

1 *10276 

1 -12577 

1 -12578 

- 1 

40° 

SKNO 5 

SNaCi ...... 

1 •14518 

1 -10018 



7 + 

20° 

SNaNOs .... 
5XCi 

1 *13810 

1 *11454 

1 

1 *12664 

1 *12632 

29 

40° 

SNaNOs 

5KCI 

1 *13362 

1 *11268 

1 ‘12359 

1 *12315 

,38 


There is no doubt whatever that in the second case double decom- 
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position iias taken place, for tlie differences between tlie sets of 
numbers are tbe same — 


t 

5 NaCl + 5KNO3. 

Sm + SNaNOs. 


C = 7 + 

3S - 

20 

C = - 1 

29 


Difference 8 + 

9 - 


witbin very narrow limits. 


(c.) A Double Salt Possible, 
Table IV. 


Salt. 

Sp. gr. 

Sp. gr. 
of mixture. 

Mean sp. gr. 

c. 

CnS045Hi0 

2 

K 2 SO 4 

2 

1 -oiase 




1 -03753 

1 -04027 

1 -04019 

7 4- 


I do not feel justified in drawing any conclusion from tbe above ; 
nor is it of any use to make further experiments : for in most cases of 
tbe formation of double salts which can be studied by this method, 
water of crystallisation enters into the composition of one or both of 
the component salts, in a proportion different from that in the result- 
ing double salt. Until then we are able to trace the amount of 
volume change due to the water of ory>stallisation, the question of 
the condition of double salts in solution cannot be settled in this 
way. 

In all the above instances there has been a change of volume 
observed, small it is true, but exceeding the experimental error, except 
in the case of 5IVaGl + SKUOj. 

ISTow Favre and Valson neglect this change of volume, and in spite 
of their experiments clearly showing it, insist on the general truth of 
the following statement ; — 

When a salt is dissolved in water in which another salt is already 
dissolved, provided both salts are formed by strong bases and acids, the 
heat of solution is practically the same as that in pure water (thermo- 
neutrality of Hess),i and the specific gravity of the solution is the 
m^n of the specific gravities of the salt solutions separately. In other 
words the presence of another salt interferes neither with the thermal 
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nor with the density effects of solution. Thus they correlate thermal 
and density neutrality. 

Thermo-neutrality is a term introduced by Hess {Ann. Glmn. Fliys.^ 
1842) 40 years ago, and accepted as a correct statement o£ facts until 
Berth elot’s experiments cast doubt on its accuracy. Berth elot 
(Mecanique GMmique, 1, 69) gives the following formula as expressing 
the thermal relations existing on the mixture of two salts capable of 
undergoing double decomposition : — 

K, - K = (N - N,) - (W - n;), 

where K = the heat disengaged on mixing the solutions of two salts 
such as AB and CD, K, = that evolved on mixing the reciprocal 
couple AD and BO. hT and NT, the heat of neutralisation of the two 
bases by one of the acids, and hTj, the corresponding quantities for 
the other acid. When the bases and acids are strong, then the quan- 
tities, K and K,, and consequently their difference, are very small; 
thus Hess believed it possible to neglect them and to establish the 
principle of thermo-neutrality ; but it is never rigorously true, and 
even if it be approximately so of salts of strong acids and strong bases, 
it fails to hold in other cases. 

Favre and Yalson disregard these slight variations of temperature 
on which Berthelot lays stress, and hold that when the acids and bases 
are both strong, true thermo-neutrality and density-neutrality exist. 
The data on which this last conclusion is based are as follows : — 


Table Y. 


Salt. 

Sp. gr. 

Mean sp. gr. 

Sp. gr. 

of mixture. 

A, 


1 *0540 

"I 



........ 

KCl . 

1 *0444 

\ 1 *0454 

j 

1-0445 

0 *0009 

(NH4)2S04 

1-0378 

3 





K 2 SO 4 

2 

1-0662 

] 



CnS 04 


Y 1 -0720 

1 -0717 

0 *0003 - 

2 . 

1-0777 

J 




Strength — 1 equiralent in a litre. 


They therefore disregard a difference of 0*0003 to 0*0009, and 
assume that these are due to experimental error, which is quite possi- 
ble, as their determinations apparently were made with a bottle, and 
not with the more accurate Sprengel tubes ; but as these numbers 
exceed greatly the density-change on dilution of such weak eolutioiis 
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witR water, they mnst of necessity be greater than those accompanying 
tlie mixture of salt solutions. 

Afy experiments show that— 

(L) When two salt solutions, which cannot experience double 
decomposition, are naixed, a change of volume takes place, due to the 
different affinities of the salts for water. 

(2.) That double decomposition takes place in solution, and that 
the volume- change is an index and even a measure of this. 

I hope soon to be able to lay before the Society a more extended 
series of experiments on this subject. 


XIX. — T'wo New Altwiinous Mineral Species^ BnigtoUte and Lisheardite, 

By Waltee Flight, D.Sc., F.G.S., of the Department of Mineralogy, 
British Museum, South Kensington, 

Bnigtokite, 

This mineral, described as “fluoride of aluminium,” and obtained 
from the cryolite bed of Greenland, was bought in June, 1861, of 
Mr, Tayler; it came, together with eudialyte, arfvedsonite, columbite, 
black cryolite, fergusonite, sapphirine, garnet, allanite, &g., all from 
that locality. The whole mass consists of the same mineral, unaccom- 
panied by any associated minerals ; it is made up of a congeries of 
minute white transparent crystals, mostly broken up, and lying 
entangled amongst each other in every sort of direction, which gives 
the mass an appearance of opacity much resembling that of kaolin or 
chalk. The hardness is very low; particles are easily detached or 
broken in twain between the fingers. 

When the mineral is heated in a glass tube, water is given off, and 
then hydrofluoric acid, with a strong acid reaction ; the mineral does 
not melt. It i was pounded and dried over sulphuric acid, and was 
found to have the following composition, when the loss in weight is 
taken to be water : — 

Equivalents. 

Aluminium.. 16*23; with fluorine 33*64 = 49*87 .. 0*59 

Calcium 22*39; „ , „ 21*27 = 43*66 1*12 

Sodium 0*43; „ „ 0*33= 0*76 

94*29 

5*71 ,, 0*63., 
100*00 


Water' 
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These numlbers, it will be seen, correspond closely with, the 
formula — 

AbP6,2CaFi> + 2 H 3 O. 

The question suggests itself, may this body have been produced by 
the action of water containing lime sulphate on cryolite ? 

hfo mineral described in Dana’s A System of Mineralogy^ and its 
several appendices, or in the recent paper of Josef Brandi {Amialerij 
Band 213), on the comj)osition of minerals of the cryolite group, 
corresponds with this mineral in composition, and I have therefore 
propos'^d to give it the name w^hich stands at the head of this note. 


Lisheardite. 


To Mr. Richard Tailing, of Lostwithiel, Cornwall, who has added 
so many new British species to the collection, belongs the honour of 
having noticed this mineral in 1874. At a later date, in 1877, some 
further specimens were sent to the British Museum, by Mr. Barnett, 
of Chyandour, near Penzance. It is ' a white crystaiiin© mineral, with 
a slight tint of bine or greenish-blue, and occurs as a layer, sometimes 
a quarter of an inch thick, generally of a uniform fibrous structure, 
lining hollows or encasing quartz and other minerals. It is associated 
with earthy chlorite and quariz, iron pyrites, some copper pyrites and 
mispickel being disseminated in the lode material, Scorodite, in 
boss-like aggregations also occurs with it, and in at least one instance 
the interior of the bosses of scorodite is filled with the mineral in 
question. 

An analysis of this mineral, made in 1878, showed it to have the 
following composition : — 


PeiTic oxide 

7-640 

Alumina 

28-229 

Arsenic oxide 

26*962 

Sulphuric oxide 

ITll 

Copper oxide 

1-027 

Lime * 

0*719 

Water at ordinaiy temp. . . 

4*351 

„ 100“ 

10*962 (six equivalents) 

„ 120V... 

5*551 (three equivalents) 

„ 140—190“ 

„ with lead o;s:ide . . 

^^^g^|(seven equivalents) 


99-741 


B4-0.53 


These numbers correspond with the formula— 
R'''As04,8H,0, 
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■wheii R I'epresents alnmininm, witli a notable quantity of iron. The 
tint of the mineral seems to be due to the presence of about 1 per cent, 
of copper oxide, and a small amount of a sulphate is also present. 
The presence of the sulphate and. the general character of the com- 
position would lead one to place the mineral with pitticite, or 

eisensinter,” but the formula is so nearly that of an arsenical, 
instead of a phosphatic evansite, that the true place of the mineral 
seems to he near the eyansite of the late Mr. D. Forbes. 

It seemed desirable to redetermine the amount of water which left 
the mineral at the several temperatures : this was done with great 
care, and with the following results : — 

It lost in a vacuum, over sulphuric acid, at ordinary temperatures, 
4*722 per cent., or four atoms of water. 

It lost, at 100°, altogether 11*266 per cent., which is about 
eight atoms of water. 

It lost between 100° and 120° altogether 4*392 per cent., or 
four atoms of water. 

It lost between 120° and 144° altogether 3*435 per cent., or 
three atoms of water. 

It lost between 145° and 160^° altogether 2*448 per cent., or 
two atoms of water. 

It lost between 160° and 190*°, altogether 2*351 per cent., or 
two atoms of water. 

The mineral was then heated with an excess of pure lead oxide in a 
current of dry air, and the water collected in a calcium chloride tube. 
The number obtained was a further loss of 4*896 per cent.^ or four 
more atoms of water. 


XX . — On the Ahsorj^tion of Weak Beagents “by Cotton^ Silk, and Wool, 

By Edmund J. Mills, D.Sc., F.R.S., and Jokichi Takaminb, of the 
Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan. 

Cotton, silk, and wool are definite chemical substances, whose com- 
position is represented by the formula CeHioOs, CgiHsgXaOa, and 
respectively. It has long been known that they are 
capable of absorbing from weak aqueous solutions the ordinary acid 
and alkaline reagents. 

^ This expression has been calculated by ourselyes from the summary of analyses 
in Gmdrn^s Mandhook, 18 , E 51 , „ , 
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Tbe object of tbe following researcb is first tbe qnantitative measnre- 
nient of sucb absorption, nnder conditions to be subsequently indi- 
cated; and tben to ascertain wbetber tbe absorption is amenable to 
laws already establisbed in other fields of chemical investigation. 

Our work has naturally fallen into two divisions, viz., (I), the 
rate and amonnt of absorption of individual reagents ; and (II), the 
ratio of absorption of mixed reagents. 

Paet I. 

A number of tall cylindrical wide-mouthed stoppered bottles, hold- 
ing about 300 c.c. (12 cm. x 9r[3 cm.]^), were filled each with 250 c.c. 
of an acid or alkaline solution of known strength, and kept at a con- 
stant temperature during experiment hy immersion in a current of 
water from the main ; equal weights of the tissue (in nearly every case 
3 grams) were placed in each of these bottles, and the time noted. 
After a suitable interval, the tissue was removed from the bottles by 
means of glass rods. A known volume of the liquid in the bottle 
from which the tissue had been removed was now taken and tested 
volumetrically for residual acid or alkali, phenolphthalein being the 
indica/tor. The diminutionof strength gives the amount of absorption. 
Such determinations having been made with a series of bottles, each 
of which contained the tissue for a different length of time, the dif- 
ferences in amount of absorption in different bottles enable us to infer 
the rate of and total absoi'ption. 

The wool employed was fine Cashmere wool ; the silk, a plain pure 
silk, freed from Prussian blue; the cotton, a pure calico ; — ^all in the 
piece. These were all previously washed with very weak sodic 
hydrate, water, very weak hydric chloride, and distilled water suc- 
cessively in the cold. The acids and alkali we employed were hydric 
sulphate, hydric chloride, and sodic hydrate. 

The following table comprises the results of a trial series of experi- 
ments 

Table I. 


Material. 

Weight 
of tile 
material. 

Time 

in 

weeks. 

Acid. 

Total 

absorption. 

Acids per c.c. 

Mean 

tempera- 

ture. 

Silk ... . 

1 gram 

1 

Hydric sulphate 

0*002863 

0 '00004833 

16-7° 

„ .... 

55 

2 

33 it 

0*003063 

5y 

16*3 

„ .... 

55 

2 

Hydric chloride 

0*000805 

0*0000180 

16*0 

• • . . 

S5 

2 

Hydric tartrate 

0*001897 

0*0001479 

16*0 

o 

o 

55 

1 

Hydric sulphate 

0 -OCHS&S 

0*00004833 

16-7 

» * • 

55 

2 

33 33 

0*004736 

55 

,16 *3: 

55 


2 

Hydric chloride 

0*001225 

0*0000180 

16^0 

n ** 

at 

2 

Hydric tartrate 

0*004715 

0*0001479, 

16*0 ' 
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TRe silk employed in tke above experiments contained 6*8 per 
cent, of moistui^e and an inappreciable amount of asli. The results 
show clearly the points intended to be ascertained, viz. (1) that \?ool 
and silk do really absorb the acids in question, and (2) that the 
greater part of the effect is completed, at the ordinary temperature, 
in a week's time. 

Henceforward the following points are common to all tables 
( 1 ) Unit of time ^ hour; (2) volume of liquid in each bottle = 
250 c.c. ; (3) an equation, in which y stands for remaining absorbable 
reagent, and .r the number of units of time. 


Table Ha . — Absorption of Eydric Sidplmte hy Wooh 

Hydric sulphate in each bottle = 0*187535 gram. 

Weight of anhydrous wool 0*8728 gram (weighed hydrous with 12 
per cent, of moisture : ash, 0*00 per cent.) . 

Equation, y = 0*01594(0*77047)L 


Time. 

Temp. 

Sulphate 

absorbed. 

Remaining 

sulphate. 

Remaining sul- 
phate calc. 

0 




0*01594 

1 

^ 8*0^ 

0*00844 

0 *01350 

0*01228 

2 

8 0 

0*01087 

0*01107 

0 *00946 

3 

8*0 

0 *01500 

0*00694 

I 0 *00720 

4 

7*6 

0 '01594 

0 *00600 

i 0*00562 


Probable error of a single compariaon, 0 *00082 gram. 


Table Ilb. — Absorption of Eydric Sulphate by Wool. 

Hydric sulphate in each bottle = 0*062575 gram. 

Weight of anhydrous wool in each bottle 2*61 grams (weigheJ 
hydrous with 12*7 per cent, of water). 

Ash in anhydrous wool 0*06 per cent. 

Equation, y = 0*062614(0'75432)L 
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Time. 

f. 

Sulphate 

absorbed. 

Remaining 

sulphate. 

Bemaining sul- 
phate calc. 





0*06261 

0 *06261 

1*93 

4*0 

0 *025416 

0 '03720 

0 '03634 

2 

5J 

0 *027000 

0 '03561 

0 '03563 

3 

^5 

0 *037472 

0 *02514 

0 '02687 

4 


0 '046131 

0*01648 

0 *02027 

6 


0 *052601 

0 '01001 

0 *01154 

8 

5? 

0 *056258 

0 '00636 

0 '00656 

12 


0 *058171 

0 *00444 

0 '00212 

20 


0 '062165 

0*00045 

0 -00022 

28 

55 

0 '062446 

0 *00019 

0 *00002 

106 

4-5 

0 *062614 

~ 

— 


Probable error of a single comparison^ 0 *00114 gram. 


Table III. — Ahsor^pHon of Sijdric Clilonde hy IFooZ. 

Hydric ciiloride in eacla bottle = 0*41810 gram. 

Weight of anbydrons wool in each bottle 2*61 grams (weighed 
3 grams hydrous with 12*7 per cent, of water). 

Ash per cent., 0*05 per cent, in anhydrous w’-ooL 
Eqnation, y = 0‘038702(0*47217)^ 4- 0*0028703(0*93949)^. 


f C. COIT. 

Time. 

Chloride 

absorbed. 

Eemaining 

chloride. 

Eemaining chlo- 
ride calc. 





0 '041 57 

0 *04157 

4*0 

1*93 

0 '026900 

0*01467 

0-01164 


2 

0-030568 

0 '01100 

0 -01116 


3 

0 '035051 

0 *00652 

0 00645 


4 

0*038312 

0-00326 

0 -00416 

>> 

6 

0 *039208 

0 '00236 

0 -00240 


8 

0 039738 

0-00173 

0-00184 

,, 

13 

0*039942 

0*00163 

0 00136 

,, 

20 

0*040757 

0*00083 

0*00082 

33 

28 

0*041165 

0 *00041 

0 *00050 

4*5 

106 

0*041572 

, 



Probable error of a single comparison, 0 *00076 gram. 


Table lYa. — Absorption of Bodio Hydrate by Wool* 

The reagent consisted of standard sodic hydrate diluted to the 
indicated strength. 

Sodic hydrate in each bottle = 0*0765449 gram. 

Weight of anhydrous wool in each bottle = 0*87288 gram 
(weighed hydrons with 12*72 per cent, of water and 0*06 per cent, 
of ash). * • , 

Equation, y = 0*013016(0*58818)^. 

L 2 ' 
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Time. 

fG. 

Hydrate 

absorbed. 

Eemaining 

hydrate. 

Remaining 
hydrate calc. 

0 



0*01302 

0 *01302 

1 

7*9 

0*00620 

0 *00682 

0*00766 

2 

8-0 

0*00860 

.0*00441 

0 *00450 

3 

8*2 

0*00918 

0 *00383 

0 *00265 

4 

8*2 

0*01148 

0*00153 

0*00156 

6 

8*2 

0 *01225 

0*00077 

0 *00054 

8 

7*8 

0*01302 


i 0 *00019 

[ 


Probable error of a single experiment, 0 *00048 gram. 


Table IVb . — Absorption of Sodic Hydrate by Wool. 

Sodic hydrate in each bottle = 0*45925 gram. 

Weight of anhydrous wool 2*61 (weighed hydrous with 12*7 per 
cent, of water). 

Ash in anhydrous wool, 0*05 per cent. 

Equation, y = 0*063086(0*31040)^ + 0*0053417(0*92340)^. 


fc. 

Time. 

Hydrate 

absorbed. 

Remaining 

hydrate. 

Eemaining 
hydrate cale. 

— 

— 


0*06843 

0*06843 

4*0 

1*93 

0*056671 

0*01176 

0 *01118 

» 

2 

0*058325 

■ 0-01010 

0*01063 

7 > 

3 

0*060162 

0*00827 

0*00609 

J> 

4 

0*063147 

0*00528 

0*00447 

tf 

6 

0*065213 

0*00323 

0*00337 

»> 

8 

0*065444 

0*00298 

0*00283 


12 

0 ‘066591 

0*00184 

0 *00205 


20 

0 *067142 

0-00139 

0 -00109 

>’ 

28 

0*067960 

0 *00046 

0 *00057 

4 5 

106 

0*068428 


— 


Probable error of a single comparison, 0 *00056 gram. 


In .the following three tables the weight of anhydrous silk in each 
bottle was 2*75 grams with 8*2 per cent, of moisture and 0*09 per cent, 
of ash. 


Table T. — Absorption of Eydrio Bedplate by Bilh. 

Hydric sulphate in each bottle, 0*562575 gram. 

Equation, y =? 0*01225(0*58980)^ 
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Time. 

Sulphate 

absorbed. 

Remaining 

sulphate. 

Remaining sul- 
phate calc. 




0-01225 

0 *01225 

6*7 

2 

0 *007583 

0 -00467 

0 *00426 


S 

0 *009901 

0 -00235 

0 *00251 

33 i 

4 

0 *010869 

0 -00136 

0 *00148 

1 

5> 

8 

0 *012251 

— — 

0 *00018 


Probable error of a single experiment, 0 *00021 gram. 


Table TI. — Absorption of Hydric GJiloride by Silh. 

Hydric cHoride in eacL. bottle, 0*41810 gram. 

Equation, y = 0*01511(0*3134)^. 


Time. 

f C. 

Chloride 

absorbed. 

Remaining 

chloride. 

Remaining chlo- 
ride cade. 



_ 1 

0*01511 

0-01511 

1 

4*5 

0 *010455 

0*00466 

0-00474 

2 


0*013581 

0*00153 

0-00148 

3 


0 ‘014735 

0*00038 

0 -00047 

4 

33 

0*015114 


0-00015 


Probable error of a single experiment, 0 *00008 gram. 


Table VII. — Absorption of Sodic JSydrate by Bilk* 

Sodic bydrate in eacb bottle, 0*45925 gram. 

Equation, y = 0*06200(0*4595)®. 


Time. 

tc. 

Hydrate 

absorbed. 

Remaining 

hydrate. 

Remaining 
hydrate calc. 




0 *06200 

0*06200 

1 

4-5 

0 *03444 

0-02756 

0*02849 

2 

JJ 

0 -04879 

0-01371 

0*01309 

3 

» 

0 *05603 

0-00597 

0*00602 

4 

}> 

0 *06071 

0-00129 

0*00276 

5 


0 *06200 


0*00127 


Probable error of a single comparison, 0 *00076 gram. 


Tbe weigM of cotton referred to in tbe folio-wing three tables was, 
anhydrous cotton 2*893 grams (-weighed hydrous, 3 grams), with 6‘9 
per cent, of moisture and 0*05 per cent, of ash. 
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Table YIII* — Ahsor;pUon of Sydric 8‘idphatehj Gotton. 


Hydric sulphate in each bottle = 0*562575 gram. 


1 

fC. j 

Time. 

1 SnlpLate 

Eemaimng 

absorbed. 

sTiipIiate. 


i 0 


0-0049506 

4 

1 

0*0025816 

0-0024190 

33 

2 

0*0042193 

0-0007313 


S 

0*0049506 



Table IX . — Absorption of Hydric Ghloride hy Gotton. 


Hydiic chloride in each bottle = 0’41810 gram. 


f c. 1 

Time. 

Chloride 

Bemaming 

absorbed. 

chloride. 




0 -007336 

4 ; 

1 

0-0048909 

0 -002445 


2 

0-0061136 

i 0-001223 


3 

0 -0073363 


)) 

4 




33 

6 




5 , 

8 




S3 

10 


r* Koiacrease. 


JS 

12 




33 

20 




33 

198 





Table X . — Absorption of Sodic Hydrate hy Gotton, 


Sodic hydrate in each bottle = 0*45925 gram. 
lqnatioii,y = 0-012205(0*87837)^ -f 0-016265(0*03815)L 


f C. 

Time. 

Sodic hydrate 
absorbed. 

Bemaming 

hydrate. 

Bemaining 
hydrate calc. 







0*02847 


6 

1 

0*01837 

0-01010 

0-01134 

33 

2 

0*01903 

0-00944 

0 -00944 

S3 

. 3 

0*02020 

0-00827 

0-00827 

n 

4 

0*02204 

0*00643 

0 ‘00727 

. S3 

■ 6 

0*02847 

' — 

0*00561 


Brobablo eirror of a .single comparoan, 0 '001B6 gram. 
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Paet II. 


Tlie object of the following experiments is to determine tbe ratio 
of absorption of diJEerent acids by wool and silt from different mix- 
tures of acids. For tbis purpose we made three mixtures of bjdric 
sulphate and hydric chloride in the following proportions : — 


(1.) H.S04:H01 
(2.) H2S04:2H01 
(3.) H2S04:4HC1 


G-ram per c.c. 

r 0‘001563 sulphate. 
10*00058397 chloride, 
r 0*00117 sul]phate. 
10*000876 chloride, 
f 0*00078 sulphate. 

10*001168 chloride. 


These mixed acids were made from hydric sulphate and chloride 
(of the same strength or acidity) in the proportion of 2 : 1, 1 : 1, 
and 1 : 2 by volume ; so that all these mixtures have the same strength 
as the original or unmixed acids. The acids were of the same 
strength as in the previous experiments, viz. : — 

Gram per c.c. 


Hydric sulphate 0*00234 

Hydric chloride 0*0017519 


The wool and silk employed were part of the samples referred to in 
Part I. 

Our method of experiment was as follows : — 

In a measured volume (250 c.c.) of mixed acids a known weight 
(3 gleams) of silk or wool was digested in a stoppered bottle for a 
known length of time at a constant temperature. 

After taking out the tissue from the bottle, a measured quantity 
(25 c.c.) of the acids in the bottle was titrated with sodic hydrate 
solution, phenolphthalein being the indicator. 

The sodic hydrate solution was made to have the same strength as 
the acid solutions; it had been prepared from metallic sodium, and 
was free from chlorine. This titration gives the total acid absorbed. 

The titrated solution containing a trace of soda in excess was 
now carefully neutralised by adding a few drops of carbonic water 
(1 c.c. of which happened to correspond with 18 c.c. of soda solution). 

When the faint pink colour of the solution had disappeared the 
solution was titrated with argentic nitrate solution, using neutral 
potassic chromate as an indicator. 

This titration gives the amount of hydric chloride absorbed, which, 
when subtracted from the total amount of absorbed acid, gives the 
amount of hydric sulphate absorbed. 

The ratios of the number of c.c. of hydric sulphate and twice that 
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of Rydric cHoride tlms found, give directly tlie ratio of these two 
acids in terms of their formulae as weights. 


(a.) Proportimi of Acids^ H3SO4: HCL 



Units of 
time. 

Temp. 

corr. 

Hydrie 
chloride 
absorbed, c.c. 

Hydrie sulphate 
absorbed, c.e. 

Wool ...» 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Experiment No. 1 

2 

10-7 

^•5 

31 -75 

Wool 

0 

3 

10*9 

‘ 5*8 

31 -7 

Experiment No. 2 

— 

— 

4-6 

32-9 


— i 

— 

5*0 

32 -5 

j, „ ........ 

— 

— 

4*6 

32-9 

Mean ......... 

.. : 

.. 

5*0 

32 *5 

Silk.. 

0 



— 

— 


3 

11*8 

0-87 

6*63 

j5 

jj ............a* 



0-87 

6*63 


Patio of Absorption. 




Eormulae as 
weights. 

1 Weight. 

1 

' Volume. 

1 

H2SO4.' 

HCl. 

Sulphate. 

Chloride. 

Sulphate. ! 

Chloride. 


Acid employed 

100 : 

100 

100 

: 37-24 I 

100 

: 50 

Wool 

Acid absorbed 

100 : 

; 28-34 

100 

: lO’^t I 

100 

: 14-17 

No.l 








Wool 

— 

100 : 

1 30-8 

100 

: 11*6 

100 

: 15-4 

No. 2 








SRk., 

— 

100 : 

; 29-3 

100 

: 10*91 

100 

: 12-08 


(/3.) Froporiion of Acids, H 2 SO 4 : 2HC1. 



: Units of 
time. 

1 

Temp. 

corr. 

Hydrie 
chloride 
absorbed, c.c. 

Hydrie sulphate 
absorbed, c.c. 

Wool . . - . ' 

i 0 ' 

. ,, 





Experiment («) 

1 2 

11 -0 

11 *25 

22-5 






bsmbbkmbbih 


10*9 

11*5 ! 

25 -5 


0 


, 



'.,5, ' 


11*8 

2*5 

5-0 



— 

2 *5’ 

5-0' ' 
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B^atio of Absor;ption, 




Formulae as 
weights. 

j Weight. 

1 

Volume. 

1 

H2SO4. 

HCL 

Sulphate. 

1 

Chloride. 

I 

Sulphate. 

Chloride, 


Acid employed 

100 

: 200 

100 

: 74' 5 

100 

t 100 

Wool 

Acid absorbed 

100 

: 100 

100 

: b7-24 

100 

: 50 

(a) 








"Wool 

j} 

100 

: 90-2 

100 

: 33-59 

100 

: 45*1 

(0 








Silk . . 

” ! 

100 

: 100 

100 

: 37-24 

100 ; 

: 50 


( 7 .) Fro^ortion of Acid, HaSOi : 4HC1. 



1 Units of 
time. 

Temp. 

corr. 

Hydiic 
chloride 
absorbed, c.c. 

Hydrio sulpliaie 
absorbed, c.e. 

Wool 

: 0 



' 



Experiment (A) 

2 

10-7 

Lost 

Lost 

Wool 

0 



— 



Experimtot (B) 

3 

10*9 1 

16 '56 

18*44 

Silk 

0 



— 




3 

11*8 ' 

3-5 

4*0 


Batio of Absorptmi, 




Eormulse as 
weights. 

Weight. 

Volume. 

H2SO4. 

HCl. 

Sulphate. 

Chloride. , 

Sulphate. 

Cliloride. 

Wool 

(A) 
Wool 

(B) 
Silk . . 

Acid employed 
Acid absorbed 

100 : 400 

100 : 179-6 

100 : 175-0 

100 : 148*3 

100 : 200 


Tke above results sbow tkat altkougb tke absolute amounts of 
absorption are different, tbe ratios of absorption are tlie same for wool 
and silk. 
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On account of tlie very small absorption by cotton of tbe indiviclnal 
acids (see Tables Till and IX), we did not submit that material to 
tlie action of tbeir mixtures. 


StrmiABY. 


Table XI. 


Tissue. 

Reagent. 

Weight of 
reagent. 

Maximum 
absorption 
per gram of 
anhydrous 
tissue. 

Reference 

to 

tables. 

Weight 

of 

anhydrous 

tissue. 

■Wool... 

Hjdiie sulphate 

gram. 

0T8754 

gram. 

0-018263 

iiff. 

gram. 

0-8728 

,5 ... 

9) 93 

0 '66256 

0-023988 

II5. 

2 *6100 

JJ • * • 

„ chloride 

0-41810 

0-015927 

III. 

2-6100 

J» ... 

Sodic hydrate . , 

0 *07654 

0 ‘014913 

Wa, 

0-8728 

39 • • . 

99 99 • • 

0-45925 

; 0 -026218 

m. 

2*6100 

safc . . . . 

Hydne sulphate 

i 0-56258 

0*004455 

V. 

2*7500 

„ . . . . 1 

„ chloride 

i 0-41810 

I 0*005495 

TI. 

2-7500 

Sf * • . . i 

Sodic hydrate . . 

i 0-45925 

0 -022545 

YII. 

2 -7500 

Cotton. . 

Hydric sulphate 

0-56258 

0 *00171 

Till. 

2-893 


„ chloride 

0*41810 

0 *00254 

IX. 

2-893 

” 

Sodic hydrate . . 

0 *45925 

0 *00984 i 

X. 

2-893 


Tbe mean probable error of a single comparison witb experiment 
o£ our calculated nine equations is 0*00075 gram, or about 2 per cent* 
on tbe mean total absorption. As this is about tbe ordinary error of 
careful work witb small quantities, we infer tliat tbe absorptions we 
ha¥e measured are amenable to laws already established in oi^ber fieldS' 
of cbemical investigation. Combination proceeds at first witb con- 
siderable absolute rapidity, and continues witb decreasing rapidity. 
Increase in tbe mass of reagent — wbicb as a rule accelerates com- 
bination — ^may be counterbalanced by lowering tbe temperature 
(Tables IVa and IVb). 

From tbe column maximum absorption per gram ” in Table XI, it 
is easy to calculate that tbe ratios of sucb absorption in tbe last six 
(comparable) experiments are — 

Cotton. Silk. 


Hydric sulphate 1 : 2*5 

Hydric chloride 1 : 2*2 

Sodie hydrate 1 ; 2-B 


numbers exhibiting a significant tendency to identity in the case of 

i;ili three reagents* 

liines 5 and, 8 in the same table show that wool and silk also tend to 
.resemble each other in the weight they absorb of sodic hydrate ; but 
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from tte remainder of tlie table it is clear that wool takes up mncli 
more from acid solutions tlian is tbe case with silk. 

Tlie quantities 0’41810 gram bydric cHoride and 0’45925 gram 
sodic hydrate in the same table are in the ratio HCl : ISTaHO. When 
wool is treated with the weak reagents severally in this proportion, 
the absorption is nearly in the ratio 2H01 : 3NaHO. The corresponding 
results for silk and cotton are 3H01: lOhTaHO in both cases. There 
is thus a very intimate relation between silk and cotton — a relation 
which, whatever it may be in part, is shown by these changes to be, 
to a great extent, of a strictly chemical nature. 

W e have, in conclusion, to express the hope that our investigation, 
while bearing on the one hand on questions of great technical im- 
portance, may not be withont its valne in the profounder f uture study 
of cotton, silk, and wool — three bodies of definite chemical compo- 
sition, but whose intimate constitution still remains obscure. 


XXI . — On the Action of Chlorine on Certain Metals. 

By Eichabd Oowpee, A.R.S.M., Demonstrator in the Laboratory of 
the Royal Xaval College. 

In performing the ordinary experiment of burning sodium in chlorine, 
I observed that with a more than usually dry sample of the gas, the 
blight surface of the melted metal tarnished very slowly ; and it 
occurred to me that if the chlorine were in a perfectly dry condition 
it might have no action, and also that this might be true in the case 
of other metals said to combine directly with chlorine at ordinary 
temperatures. 

I have since found that this inability of dry chlorine to act on 
sodium has been observed by Wanklyn (Ghem. Neics, 20, 271), who 
has not, however, so far as I can discover*, pursued the experiment 
with other metals. 

I proceeded as follows : — 

Chlorine was prepared by the action of pure hydrochloric acid on 
manganese dioxide. The gas was passed through three wash-bottles 
containing water to free it from hydric chloride, and then through 
tubes of from f-inch to 1-inch diameter, having an aggregate length 
of about 8 feet, closely packed with anhydrous porous calcium 
chloride. 

It is well known that if Dutch metal be introduced into a vessel 
containing chlorine prepared in the usual manner, combustion takes 
place with evolution of light and heat. It was found that chlorine 
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prepared and dried in tlie manner above described acted very slowly 
on Datcli metal. 

Some Datcb metal was next placed with a piece of freshly fused 
calcium chloride in a small thin glass tube and sealed. This small 
tube was placed in a much larger tube, also containing some pieces of 
fi'eshly fused calcium chloride. The larger tube was then filled with 
chlorine dried by passage through calcium chloride tubes, then sealed, 
and allowed to stand for several days. The small tube was then broken 
by shaking, and the metal thus exposed to the chlorine. It was found 
that the Dutch metal remained bright. (A specimen thus prepared 
is still apparently unacted on after about three months.) 

On introducing a minute quantity of water into the tube, the 
chlorine was rapidly absorbed. If a drop of water were allowed to 
come in contact with the metal, the action was instantaneous and 
accompanied by evolution of light and heat. 

When chlorine, dried hy passage through calcium chloride tubes, 
was brought in contact with dry metallic zinc in the form of thin foil, 
the latter was distinctly acted on, assuming a moist appearance ; but 
this was not the ease when the chlorine had stood for some days in 
contact with freshly fused calcium chloride. 

It was observed that the zinc was most acted on by the partially 
dried chlorine at the point where the gas first came in contact with the 
metal. A glass tube about 18 inches in length was closely packed with 
pieces of thin zinc-foil, and chlorine dried by calcium chloride was 
passed through it. It was found that the action, as indicated by the 
moistening of the surface of the metal, extended hut a very short dis- 
tance from the end at which the gas was admitted, the greater part of 
the zinc remaining dry and bright. Metallic zinc, therefore, appears 
to offer a highly advantageous means of removing the last traces of 
moisture from chlorine. 

Experiments were made with the following metals, the chlorine in 
each ease being allowed to stand in contact with pieces of freshly 
fused calcium chloride in a sealed tube during several days, in the 
manner already described : — 

Magnesium, in the form of wire, was not attacked. 

Silver, in the form of leaf^ was acted on very slowly. The presence 
or absence of light appeared to make no difference in the rate at 
which the metal was attacked.' 

Bismuth was at first apparently unacted on. After several days, a 
epecimen in the form of coarse powder had become slightly tarnished, 
but the atmosphere in the tube remained quite yellow. 

Tin, in the form of foil, was rapidly attacked with evolution of heat. 

Antimony and ai^enic, in the state of powder, were acted on immo- 
.diately, with evolution of light and heat. 
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It may be noted tbat tliese last three elements produce chlorides 
which are liquid at ordinary temperatures. 

Mercury appeared to be acted on by the dry chlorine as rapidly as 
by the moist gas. 

It has been observed by Wanklyn, as mentioned above, that sodium 
is not acted on by dry chlorine, either at ordinary temperatures or 
when melted in contact with the gas. 

I made the following experiment : — A piece of sodium was placed 
in a glass tube. Chlorine, dried over calcium chloride, was passed 
through the tube, and the piece of sodium was heated to dull redness. 
It was then allowed to cool in the current of chlorine, and the tube was 
sealed. -The sodium was then raised to the melting point, and shaken 
so as to cause the metal to flow from its slag-like envelope. At first 
it became dulled ; but after several times causing a fresh surface to be 
exposed to the chlorine, it remained bright, the atmosphere in the 
tube being at the same time quite yellow, showing that very little 
chlorine had been absorbed. The action observed on first exposing 
a bright surface of melted sodium to the chlorine is no doubt due 
to the gas being imperfectly dried. 

If dried chlorine be passed over a piece of potassium, the latter 
catches fire. This is, however, probably due to the heat caused by 
the action of the chlorine on the envelope of ElHO, which surrounds 
the piece of potassium. 

Some potassium was next sealed up in a tube containing dry ah*. 
The metal was then heated until all the oxygen was absorbed, and a 
bright surface of potassium obtained. The tube was then filled with 
chlorine, dried by passage first throngh calcium chloride tubes, and 
then through a tube packed with thin zinc-foil. The potassium, at 
first remained brighb, but slowly became covered by a film of a rich 
purple colour. This is no doubt the snb-cMoride described by Rose 
(Fogg. Ann.^ 121), 

The action was much accelerated by raising the metal to its melting 
point. The potassium did not, however, burn until the temperature 
greatly exceeded the point of fusion. 

If the purple compound be heated in 'vacw, it is decomposed, 
metallic potassium and potassium chloride being apparently formed. 

If a minute quantity of water be introduced into a tube containing 
potassium and chlorine, the latter is rapidly absorbed. 
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XXlI.—Some Xotes on Ei/drated Ferric Oxide mid its BeJiamour tvUh 

Hydrogen Sulphide, 

By Lewis T. Weight. 

Foe tlie purpose of studying some points in tlie reaction between 
Hydrogen siilpbide and hydrated ferric oxide, I had occasion to 
prepare some of the latter material by precipitation of ferric hydrate 
from a ferric chloride solution by means of liquid ammonia in the 
usual way ; but I did not find it possible in this manner to prepare a 
material perfectly free from basic chloride. I used both the method 
of pouring excess of liquid ammonia into fenic chloride solution, and 
that of pouring ferric chloride solution into excess of liquid ammonia, 
and always experienced that the resulting precipitates of feiTic hydrate, 
when washed most exhaustively with boiling water with the aid of a 
filter-pump, never failed to yield minute traces of chlorine even in the 
last washings. 

After many washings, the filtrates cease to yield any decided preci- 
pitate with silver nitrate, but continue to give a persistent opalescence 
indicative of minute traces of chlorine. On drying the washed 
ferric hydrate at about 100° in a water-bath for a few hours, and 
again washing with boiling water, the first portions of the wash- water 
give a strong chlorine reaction, showing that in the process of drying 
some basic chloride has been dissociated. I have also noticed that 
the first washings are acid, as might be supposed if basic chloride had 
been dissociated. On repeating the drying and washing of the ferric 
oxide in the same manner as before, I found that the wash- water gave 
both acid and chlorine reactions. 

In order to avoid the great inconvenience of handling a bulky 
gelatinous precipitate, I thought to obtain a material in a more com- 
pact form by the following method of preparation. 

Ferric chloride solution was added slowly to excess of liquid 
amiiionia, with constant stirring. This operation was effected in a 
porcelain evaporating dish, which was then placed in a water-bath, 
and its contents evaporated to dryness. By this means, a dirty red- 
brown mass was obtained, showing here and there patches of ammo- 
nium chloride. This mass, on being treated with water, fell mostly 
into an impalpable powder, a large portion of which, on attempted 
filtration, passed through the filter-paper and even through many 
successive filters. The filtrates were of bright red colour, and when 
dilute, had in certain lights a purple appearance, suggestive of the 
purple colour of ignited ferric oxide. Each, filtrate, on being boiled 
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and refiltered, left on tlie paper a small quantity of red hydrated ferric 
oxide, hut the filtrate was still red. Portions of these red filtrates, 
which all had an acid reaction, on treatment with a little ammonia to 
alkaline reaction and boiling, partially coagulated, and left decided 
quantities of bright red powder on the filter, but the filtrates were 
still red, not having the appearance of solutions, being muddy and 
opaque, with what appeared to be an unfilterahle precipitate. This is 
probably similar to the material called “ colloidal ferric hydrate/’ 
“ dialysed iron,” or “ fer Bravais.” Magnier de la Source (Compt, 
rend,^ 90, 1352 — 1354) in describing a similar condition of ferric 
hydrate, or compound of ferric hydrate and ferric chloride, supposes 
that nnder certain conditions ferric hydi^ate is soluble in water ; but 
I cannot think that this is a case of true solution, but rather of 
‘‘ pseudo ” solution ; for the filtrates I obtained had all the appear- 
ance of holding in suspension an intensely impalpable powder. They 
deposited small quantities of red powder on standing for some weeks, 
and in cases where they had been treated with ammonia and boiled to 
neutrality, they exhibited after long standing an acid reaction. Now, 
however, a drop of liquid ammonia and the application of a little heat, 
caused the pseudo solution to coagulate in light red fiocks, which 
speedily settling, left the supernatant liquor perfectly bright and 
clear. I have made some further observations which may explain the 
presence of basic salt in tbe ferric hydrate prepared in presence of 
ammonium chloride, and on the difdculty of preparing ferxic hydrate 
free from basic salt. 

Some ferric hydrate washed, dried at 100°, rewashed and rediied at 
100 °, lost on ignition — 

(1.) 11*49 per cent. FeAHaO 

( 2 .) 11*32 „ 10*11 per cent. . 

1 gram of this hydrated ferric oxide boiled with about 100 c.c. of 
pure water in a retort, gave a distillate quite neutral to litmus. 

5 grams NH 4 GI in 100 c.c. pure water on boiling gave a weak acid 
distillate. On pouring tbe ammonium chloride solution into the 
retort containing the hydrated ferric oxide, and distilling to dryness, 
free ammonia equal to 0*005 gi’am was obtained. On repeating this 
experiment many times, I always obtained an alkaline distillate con- 
taining an appreciable quantity of ammonia, the action — 

Be^Gle + 6 NH 3 + 6H3O = BesHfiOe + 6 FH 4 GI 
being apparently reversed — 

, BeoHsOe + 6 NH 4 CI'=: + fihTHa + fiH, 0 . 

Having prepared numerous samples of hydrated ferric oxide by 
means of FegGle and HHs, I have noticed that they all possess different' 
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sliades of colour, no two samples Having exactly tlie same shade of 
red. They range in colour from dirty brown to bright brick-red. 
D. Tommasi (Bull Sog, GMm. [2], 38, 152—153) divides ferric 
hydrate into two classes : red, obtained by precipitating a ferric salt 
with alkalis, and yellow, by oxidation of ferrous hydrate, ferrosoferrio 
hydrate, or ferrous carbonate; biit (Btdl Bog. Ohm. [2], 37, 196 — 
197) he has found that ferric hydrate kept under water for a year is 
converted to the extent of 0*3 per cent, into a soluble modification 
identical with Graham’s “ colloidal hydrate.” • , 

I am inclined to think that his ferric hydrate was slightly impure, 
and that the colour differences and the formation of a small quantity 
of colloidal hydrate ” are due to contained basic salt. 

The object I had in view, viz., the study of the reaction between 
ferric hydrate and hydrogen sulphide was much hampered by the 
impurity of the ferric hydrate, and also by want of uniformity between 
the various samples I had prepared. 

Eccently precipitated ferric hydrate in the gelatinous state sus- 
pended in water, on being saturated with hydrogen sulphide, becomes 
black, and is completely soluble .in excess of potassium cyanide, with 
formation of potassium f errocyanide and sulphide : FeS + 6K01l^ = 
KsS + K 4 Fe(CChr) 6 ,but ferric hydrate washed and dried at 100° does 
not behave in quite the same manner, being more or less converted 
into a form of ferric oxide inactive with HgS. Tommasi found that 
ferric hydrate kept under water for a year became converted to the 
extent of 30 per cent., into a modifi.cation insoluble in dilute acids. 
Some portions of the filtrates before spoken of containing “ colloidal 
hydrate ” remained quite unchanged in colour when saturated with 
hydrogen sulphide. Others retained a bright red colour for ten 
minutes after the solution was saturated wdth hydrogen sulphide, and 
then suddenly flashed off black. On standing a few moments, black 
flocks collected, and settling left the solution bright and colour- 
less, or slightly yellow. Ou boiling with potassium cyanide, the 
black flocks were dissolved ; but particles of purple-red ferric oxide 
were left undissolved. This was a form inactive to hydrogen sul- 
phides. Some portions of the filtrates containing “ colloidal hydrate,’* 
which deposited black flocks on ti*eatment with hydrogen sulphide 
were filtered. Sometimes the filtrate was quite colourless, and after 
standing became opalescent from decomposing, hydrogen sulphide. 
Others passed through of a sHght yellow colour, and on boiling 
deposited black flocks of ferrons sulphide, and on filtration gave 
colourless filtrates, becoming opalescent on standing. On boiling, this 
opalescent water became quite clear, the free sulphur being removed, 
probably thus:— ' 

H20 + s = as + o. 
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Cross {CJiem, Soc. 1879, 1, 250) Eas noticed an action similar to 
tEis, to wEicE I sEall Eave again to refer. 

TEese previously opalescent filtrates now contained iron in solution 
as ferrous snlpEate, 

(1.) 0*112 gram Ee per 1000 c.c. 

(2.) 0*126 „ 

wEicE was estimated witE potassium dichromate after expulsion of all 
hydrogen sulphide. 

As a general rule, on boiling the iron sulphide suspended in water 
(produced by treating ferric hydrate suspended in water with excess 
of hydrogen sulphide), it is found impossible to finally expel all hydro- 
gen sulphide from solution whilst any iron sulphide (ferrous sul- 
phide ?) remains, for hydrogen sulphide is continually being generated 
and ferrous sulphate formed. 

Supposing the ferric hydrate to react with hydrogen sulphide in the 
following manner : — 

!F*e2B[606 *4" 3 H 2 S ~ 21^63 S "f* 6 H 2 C, 

some of the free sulphur decomposes water iu the manner noticed by 
Cross (loG. cU.), 

4S + 4H2O = 3H2S + H2SO4. 

the sulphuric acid reacting with the ferrous sulphide, thus : — 

H2SO4 + FeS = FeS04 -f H2S. 

There are two equations in use in text-booEs for the purpose of 
explaining the reaction between hydrated ferric oxide and hydrogen 
sulphide, a reaction largely made use of in gasworks for removing the 
latter from crude coal-gas. They are : 

(A.) Fe203,H20 4- + 4 H 2 O. 

(B.) Fe203,H20 + 3H2S = 2FeS 4 S + 4H2O. 

If either one of these two reactions took place alone, it would be 
easy to decide which of the two did actually occur : for if the reaction 
proceeded according to equation (A) no free sulphur would he 
found ; if, according to the equation (B), then free sulphur equal to 
one-third of the total sulphur entering into action would be found in 
the free state. 

In my experiments I have always found free sulphur as one of the 
products of the reaction. By treating Fe203,H20, suspended in bisul- 
phide of carbon with gaseous hy^ogeu snlpEide, and filtering the 
clear bisulphide after the black' iron sulphide has settled, I have 

voo. XLIir. M 
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obtained very appreciable quantities of snlpbur. I mixed IFegOjSHoO 
witli powdered quartz for tbe purpose of moderating the reaction, and 
placed it in tubes. From tbe tubes the air was expelled by a current 
of bydi^ogen, and tben hydrogen sulphide was passed through. When 
the ferric oxide appeared saturated, hydrogen was again passed 
through the tubes to expel the excess of hydrogen sulphide ; and then 
without contact with air the material was washed with pure carbon 
bisulphide. When the washing was complete, the material was tuimed 
out of the tubes and exposed to the air until the oxidation was com- 
plete. The material was again washed with carbon bisulphide, the 
washings were evaporated, and the free sulphur was weighed. In this 
manner I obtained the following numbers : — 

Free sulphur Free sulphur 

before oxidation. formed hj oxidation. 


gram. grams. 

(L) 0-020 3T00 

(2.) OTOO 1-400 

(3.) 0100 3-500 

(4.).. 0-035 0-271 

(5.) 0-005 0-203 


The sulphur in tbe free state before oxidation does not appear to 
bear any relation to the sulphur produced by the oxidation of the iron 
sulphide or sulphides. 

I have noticed also, in the case of the hydrated ferric oxide used in 
coal-gas purification, that the free sulphur produced in the reaction 
between FegO^ and H 2 S is about one-fifteenth to one-thirtieth of that 
formed on the oxidation of the ‘^fouled oxide.” 

It might be supposed that all the free sulphur formed in the reac- 
tion between Fe^Os and HsS -was not soluble in carbon bisulphide. 
This I do not think probable, for then it would be necessary to assume 
that the insoluble sulphur became converted into the soluble variety 
during the oxidation of the snlphide; otherwise the oxide material 
used in gasworks would accumnlate large quantities of insoluble sul- 
phur, which is not the case in my experience. 

For the purpose of further studying the nature of the reaction, I 
carefully estimated the water formed. This, of course, does not affect 
the question as to which reaction, (A) or (B), takes place, or whether 
both occur, for the quantity of water formed in each case is the same. 
The feme oxide used lost on ignition 10*15 per cent., 10*09 per cent., 
1GT3 per cent., 10* 10 per cent., and therefore closely approximated to 
the hydrate Fe 203 ,H 20 . It had been finely -powdered, dried at 100®, 
and was kept in a desiccator over concentrated sniphurio acid. A 
'U4ube fitted 'With glass stopcocks was- weighed 'full of dry hjdi*ogen,' 
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some Fe203,H20 placed in tlie bend, and tbe tube again filled and 
re- weighed with dry hydrogen. Another similar U-tnbe, charged 
with powdered calcic chloride and weighed fall of hydrogen, was con- 
nected with the outlet of the first U-tnbe. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
(containing 15 to 20 per cent, hydrogen) washed and dried through 
two drying cylinders charged with powdered calcic chloride, was now 
passed through the two U-tubes, the first, containing the Fe203,H30, 
being immersed in a beaker of cold water to moderate the action. 
When the action appeared to be complete, that is to say, when the 
whole of the material in the first U-tube was quite black, the cold 
water in the beaker was changed for boiling water, and the current of 
hydrogen sulphide replaced by dry hydrogen to expel excess of hydro- 
gen sulphide. The hot water in the beaker was changed for cold, and 
when sufficient time had elapsed to enable the first U-tube to become 
cold, tbe stopcocks were closed and the tubes weighed separately. 
The increase in weight of the two tnhes was taken as the quantity of 
hydrogen sulphide which had entered into action. The increase in 
weight of the calcium chloride tube was taken as the 3 mols. of water 
formed by the reaction, and the 1 mol. expelled from the hydrated 
FegOaHaO which had entered into action, according to the equations — 

(A.) Fe303,B[20 = +• 4H2O. 

(B.) Fe203,H20 = 2FeS 4- S -f 4H2O. 

The results I obtained are embodied in the following table which 
contains the following particulars : — 


(1.) The weight of Fe303,H20 operated upon. 

(2.) The weight of above after treatment with hydrogen sulphide, 
and drying in a current of hydrogen at about 100°. 

(3.) Difference between (1) and (2j. 

(4.) The water resulting from the reaction. 

(5.) The weight of hydi^ogen sulphide entering in action obtained 
by adding (3) and (4). 

(6*) The weight of hydrogen sulphide with which the 

was theoretically capable of reacting according to equations 
(A) and (B). 

(7.) The percentage of Fe203,E[20 entering into action calculated 
from (5) and (6). 


(8.) The ratio ■ 


increase in weight of both tubes 
increase in weight of calcium chloride tube* 


or 


C4)* 


(9.) Sulphur calculated from (5). 

(10.) Sulphur by analysis. This was not ascertained in all mses^ 
for the' products of .the reaction' were used, for other'inquiriefi.,, ^ 
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(11.) Sulpimr foimcl in the free state "by washing the product of 
reaction with carbon bisnlphide in the manner usual in such 
casesj but without access of air. 



C 

o 

o 

Uj 

‘3 

aftor treat- 
ment with IlgS. 

Increase of weight. 

a 

|| 

o 

I'S 

B 

,S 

fcJO • 

c S 
V.3 

^ o 

c? 

% 

Possihle amount of 
HgS. 

fco 
•h .S 

§.|.2 
jjO cs 

<a 

to 

4H,0. 1 

Sulphur in residue 
calculated. 

Sulphur in residue 
found. 

Sulphur in free state. 


grams.) 

grams. 

gram. 

gram. 

grsLm. 

gram. 




gram. 

gram. 

gram. 

1 


1-540 

0-183 

0-487 ! 

0*670 

0*778 

86-1 

1-370 

0 -630 

— 


2 

: 1-015 

I -133 

0*168 

0*370 i 

0*538 

0 *582 

92*5 

1- 

427 

0*506 

0 *618 


s 1 


1 -las 

0-163 

0*350 

0*513 

0 *593 

86*5 

1 *465 

0*483 

0*480 


4 

0-790 

0-923 

0*133 

0*265 ; 

0*398 

0 *453 

87*9 

1 *502 

0*375 

0*380 

— 

5 ! 

1 0-6TS 

0-774 

0*096 

0-2.33 

0*329 

0*389 

84*6 

1 *412 

0*310 

— 


6 ,| 

! I‘5fi0 I 

1«779 

0*219 

0*474 

0*693 

0*894 

77*5 

1*462 

0*653 


0-037 

7 ! 

1 *320 ' 

2 *518 

0*198 

0*490 

0*688 

0*756 

91 *0 

1-404 

0*647 

0*637 

0*035 

8 1 

1 -304 

1*390 

0*192 

0*400 

0*592 

0*690 

85*8 

1*480 

0*557 

_ 

0*056 

a 1 

1 -2,55 

1*442 

0*187 

0*445 

0*632 

0*719 

87*9 

Averag 

1*420 
e 1*438 

0-595 


0*050 


The numbers representing the ratio 


3H.S 


are not quite so sharp as 


I expected, or was Justified in expecting, for the greatest possible 

T . t • mt • SUaS 

care was observed in all the experiments. The average ratio, 

found, 1*438 is slightly higher than theory 1*417. In six experiments 
it is higher, in thi’ee experiments lower. This might be perhaps 
because the sulphides retained a little water, but I do not quite 
underatand why this should he so in some cases and not in others. 

Assuming that the free sulphur found was produced according to 
the equation (B), then it would appear that from 17 per cent. 
(Experiment 6) to 30 per cent. (Experiment 8) of the FegOsjHsO 
entering into action went to form ferrous sulphide, EeS, and that the 
remaining portion formed ferric sulphide, EegSa, according to equation 
(A). The sulphides formed in the dry way by the action of HsS on 
Fe 203 ,Hs 0 , as in my experiments, as well as the sulphides prepared 
in the wet way by precipitation of neutral ferrous salts with hydrogen 
sulphide, or by adding a neutral ferric salt slowly to a solution of 
ammonium sulphydrate, are all soluble in hot potassium cyanide 
solution, with production of potassium ferrocyanide. They are com- 
pletely decomposed by neutral cupric sulphate or silver nitrate. ' My 
experiments in this direction are at present too incomplete to be used 
in any way for the purpose of explaining the composition of the 
sulphides formed by means of HjS and FegOsH^O;^ but I think' that 
11^0;, .'amount of water affords strong evidence that' the reactioii':pro- 
,,acix>iding,,to::;eith^ or both of the' 'equations' (A) and (B'), 
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and tliat tlie amount of free sulplmr indicates that both occur, the 
former (A) predominating, but they do not bear any definite relation 
to each other in amount, but vary in proportion to each other with 
slightly varying circumstances, which I have not determined, and 
upon which I can throw no light. However, I think it possible that 
further inquiry by means of the decompositions of the sulphides with 
cupric sulphate and silver nitrate may definitely prove the composition 
of the sulphide formed in the reaction between Fe 203 ,E[ 20 , and H 2 S. 

The mixture of ferrous and ferric sulphides, as obtained in my 
experiments, is intensely pyrophoric, firing with the very first contact 
of air. On this account extraordinary precautions had to be observed, 
whilst the material was in the dry state ; after it had been moistened 
with water, however, the oxidation was by no means so rapid. 

The action of potassium cyanide on these iron sulphides is a useful 
means of distinguishing between the forms of ferric oxide active or 
inactive with sulphide, for any ferric oxide unacted upon hy hydrogen 
sulphide or dilute potassium sulphide is left uudissoived, and can be 
thus separated and estimated. To effect the solution of the feiTous 
and ferric sulphides it is necessary to boil them for about ten minutes 
with an excess of potassium cyanide. If, however, they be boiled 
with an insufficient amount ^of potassium cyanide, a curious action 
takes place. On filtering off the liquor from tbe undissolved sulphide, 
the filtrate runs through of a clear yellow colour ; but on attempting 
to wash the undissolved sulphide with water, it immediately passes 
through the filter-paper in a similar condition to the “ colloidal 
ferric hydrate before spoken of. The filtrate is then thick and muddy, 
and quite black and opaque. On standing for some time, black 
flocks are deposited, and the solution partially clears. I have noticed 
the same appearance when cupric sulphide has beeu treated with an 
amount of potassium cyanide insufficient to effect its solution. 


XXIIL — Note on some Derivatives of Fluorens, 

By W. R. Hopgkinson and F. E. Matthews. 

The hydrocarbon, isolated from coal-oil by Berthelot (Aw. OMm, 
Fhys, [4], 12, 222), and termed, fluorene from its supposed fluorescent 
property, has been investigated by several chemists, and its constitu- 
tion as o-diphenylenemethane determined hy its production from 
diphenylmethane by passing through a red-hot tube (Graebe, Annalen^ 
VOL. XLIII. ^ 
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174, 194), and tlie rednction of diplienyleneketone by zine^dnst or 
pbospbomuro. iodide (Fittig, Ber., 6, 187 ; Graebe, Ber., 7, 1625). 

Its constitution would therefore be expressed by — ■ 

More recently, bo-wever, Carnelley ((7. J., 37, 708) has discussed the 
constitution of coal-tar fiuorene, and the fluorene from cliphenylene- 
ketone, and notices that of the six possible isomerides of this body 
several occur in coal-oil, and several are also formed when the vapours 
of benzene and toluene are passed through a heated tube. 

The object we had in view in commencing this investigation was in 
the first place to obtain the phenol or. hydroxy- derivative, fluorol, 
GiaHioO, as a starting point for further work. 

As diphenylene ketone is somewhat difficult to obtain in quantity, and 
the yield of the hydrocarbon from it is by no means a quantitative 
one, we have employed coal-tar fiuorene obtained from Kahlbaum in 
a state of approximate purity. For further purification it was distilled, 
and the fraction between 300 — 310°' crystallised five or six times from 
alcohol, reserving only the crystals falling out between and 30^. 
Thus purified, it melts constantly at US'", and the slight fiuorescence 
may be almost entirely removed by one or two crystallisations from 
glacial acetic acid, or by sublimation over potassium carbonate. 

Glacial acetic acid is by far the best solvent from which to crystal- 
lise fiuorene. By means of this solvent, it is possible to separate from 
fiuorene boiling between 300—310°, hydrocarbons melting at 112— 
113° ; 124° ; 118° ; and, in small quantity only, at about 200k 

The one melting at 118°, and occurring in pretty large quantity in 
coal-tar fiuorene, is most probably the 7 - methylene- diphenylene of 
Carnelley. It certainly gave another body in addition to diplienylene- 
ketone on oxidation ; we have not, however, examined these sub- 
stances further, as we desired only the ortho-modification. 

The product we have employed oxidises in glacial acetic solution 
completely with chromic acid to diphenylene ketone, no quinone being 
produced. 

On analysis 0T106 gram gave 0-3796 gram CO 2 and 0*0645 gram 
OHg. 

Eoimd. 

Gi 3 = G. . . . 93*97 C. . , . 93*60 per cent. 

Hio = H . . 6-03 H . . 6 47 „ 

The x,-dibrcmu)Jliiorene, OisHgBrj, vraa made by dissolfing the bydro- 
carboa in obloroform, adding a slight excess of bromine^ and leaving 
the oMoroform to evaporate spontaneonsly. The compound is almost 
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insoluble in cold alcobol, but dissolves easily in boiling alcobol, from 
wbicb solution it separates in almost colourless tabular crystals. From 
bot glacial acetic solution it forms perfectly colourless crystals melting 
at 165°. Light causes tbe crystals to become slightly yellow. 

A bromine determination by beating with Iceland spar gave — 

0x3 

49*71 per cent. Br. Theory He = Br 49*38. 

Br2 

We did not notice any formation of tbe and ^-dibromoEuorenes 
as noticed by Lehmann and Azruni ; also by Fittig and Schmitz. 
Their formation may depend on tbe solvent employed. 

Monohromofinorene^ CisHgBr. 

This substance is formed when bromine is very carefully added to 
a solution of tbe hydrocarbon in chloroform, care being taken to keep 
tbe temperature as low as possible. Tbe product, even when tbe 
fluorene is maintained in excess, still contains the dibromo-compound, 
from wbicb tbe mono-derivative may be separated by repeated solu- 
tion in, and crystallisation from, about 90 per cent, alcohol. It forms 
colourless needles melting at 101 — 102°. 

Analysis gave 32*65 per cent, bromine ; tbe formula OigHgBr re- 
quires 32*54 per cent. 

This substance is exceedingly soluble in cold chloroform. 

Both tbe mono- and di-bromofluorenes yield on oxidation a substi- 
tuted dipbenylene ketone. Tbe product appears to be the same 
whether chromic acid in glacial acetic or permanganate is used.. 

Bibromodlplienylene hetone, CisHBrgO. 

This is best obtained by oxidising tbe (165°)-3t-dibrt>mfuorene 
with chromic acid in acetic acid solution. It forms bright yellow 
microscopic crystals from acetic acid, melting at 198°. 

Analysis gave 47*34 per cent, bromine; fcbe formula requires 
47*39. 

Tbe monobromfluorene, when carefully oxidised with tbe theoretical 
amount of chromic anhydride, yields bromdipbenylene ketone, 
Gi 3 H 7 BrO, in dark yellow needles melting at 104°. 

Tbe production of dipbenylene ketone alone, by oxidation of tbe 
fluorene, and tbe formation of the dibromo-compound melting at 
165°, was sufficiently conclusive that tbe hydrocarbon we are dealing 
with bad tbe constitution assumed that of ortho- or it-metbylene- 
dipbenylene. 

m 2 ' 
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The sulphomc acid, C 13 H 3 .SO 3 H, was therefore made by dissolving 
the hydrocarbon in chloroform and adding the theoretical quantity of 
sulphuric chloroliydrine, SO3HOI, to form the monosulphonate. 

The action is a very violent one, and requires to be moderated by 
careful cooling during the operation. 

The free acid is a gummy substance very soluble in water. It was 
neutralised by potassium carbonate, and the salt OiaH^SOaK was 
crystallised from warm, water, in which it is somewhat less soluble 
than in cold. It forms microscopic cubic crystals, which are difficult 
to obtain colourless. 

The barium salt is also very soluble in water, from which it 
separates in very small crystals, containing two molecules of water. 


Analysis. Barium Salt. 

0*974 air dried at 130° gave 0*053 OH 2 , 

■0*921 „ 0*343 BaS04. 

Theory 

(0i3H9SO3)2Ba + (OHalg. Eoimd. 

OH 2 . 5*43 5*43 

Ba 20*66 20*70 

The cadmium salt 0*5 gram gave on drying at 130° 0*0764. 

„ „ 1*0 „ 0*2012 gram CdS = 0*1565 L 


Theory 

(CiaH^SOsbOd .+ 6OH2. 

OHo,... 15*28 
Cd ..... 15*77 


Eotmd. 

OH 2 . . ... 15*28 per cent. 

Gd ..... 15*65 


It was at first thought probable that the sulplxonic group would 
CHa 


occupy the position /X. 


to the methylene group in the 


fliiorene molecule, and that on fusion with potassium hydroxide a 
CHs 


fluorol, 



,, might be obtained. 


■OH 


A considerable quantity of ihe potassium sulphonate was therefor© 

Them are as yet ao particular grounds on wMch to^ base the assumption of the 
position of the SO3. ■ ' ^ 
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fused at first witk sligfitlj aqueous potash, but after a few trials as to 
the couditions of the reaction, it was fused with dry potash at a 
temperature a little above 400° 0. The operation requires great care, 
as the reaction takes place within very narrow limits of temperature, 
below which there is no result, and above which the substance is 
completely decomposed. 

The fused mass, after treating with water and acidification, was 
repeatedly shaken out with ether and chloroform, which extracted a 
sparingly soluble substance crystallising, on evaporation of the solvents, 
in almost colourless needles- The crystals dissolved in aqueous 
potassium carbonate, and were reprecipitated unchanged by acids. 

This substance is almost insoluble in cold water, but readily in hot, 
and more so in alcohoL Prom hot aqueous solutious it separates in 
very brilliant small rhombic prisms, melting at 205®, which become 
glassy after fusion, and decompose when heated to between 220 — 
230°. Its solution in water gives no coloration with ferric chloride. 
It forms crystalline nitro- and oxidation-products, which, however, 
have not yet been analysed. 

The yield from the potash fusion,, even under the most favourable 
conditions, is very small, and considerable loss is experienced in sepa- 
rating it from a tarry body formed at the same time, which protects 
it from the action of the water or potassium carbonate solution em- 
ployed for extraction. It was afterwards found better to distil the 
acidified product of the fusion with steam. 

The first portions of the steam- distillate came over charged with a 
white crystalline substance wbicb, on tbe first crystallisation from 
hot water, showed itself to be a mixture of crystals of the same form, 
as those obtained by extraction of the fused product with ether-chlo- 
roform, with others of much smaller size, and differing from the 
former in shape and in their solubility in water. 

This second body is easily separated from the one previously named, 
melting at 205°, by its extreme solubility in hot water, and by not 
separating from this solution until cooled to between 10° and 15°, 
whereas the body first mentioned is completely deposited,, even while 
the temperature is so high as 30 — 35°. It forms very small colour- 
less acicular crystals^ which melt at about 180°.. 

The aqueous solution gives no colour-reaction with ferric chloride. 


Substance 0*0492 gram gave 0*0234 gram OH 2 and 0*1288 gram CO 2 , 


Theory CigHigOs. 

0. 7T37 , , ,0...... 71*28 

H '5*28 , , H 4*25 
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Tlie quantity of tlie two triliydroxydiplieiiyls at oiir disposal hitlierto 
is not very largOj and in consequence we liave not been able to try tlie 
action of zinc-dust on a scale large enough to give definite results. 

Analysis of the Body melting at 204 — 205*^. 


I.. 

. , 0*0775 substance = 0*2026 CO 2 and 0‘0887 OHg. 

II., 

. . 0*0640 

„ = 0-1670 

„ 0-0290 „ 




Theory 


L 

II. 

for Ci 2 Hio 03 . 

0 .. 

. . ?l-27 

71-17 

On .... 71-28 

E 

. . 5-54 

5-00 

Hio . . . . 4-95 

o^ 


Other Analyses^ Material not 

quite Pure. 



III. 

IV. 


Substance . . 

0*0492 

0*0448 


COs 

0*1282 

0T167 


OH 2 

0-0237 

0*0215 


0 

71-06 

71*05 (p. c.) 


H 

5-35 

5*29 „ 


This was a very extraordinary result, and could scarcely be explained 
as arising from tbe reaction of potash with a monosulphate only. The 
formula C 12 H 10 O 3 indicates a trihydroxydiphenyl, and such a body 
could result only from the splitting off of the methylene-group in 
fluorene, and its replacement by two hydroxyi-gronps. 

hTo exactly analogous case of the action of potash occurred to us, but 
it did not seem very unlikely that the ffve-carbon ring or group 
might not be sufficiently stable to be able to resist the action of the 
fused potash. The hydrocarbon was thei*efore dropped into potash in 
a state of fusion (at a pretty high temperature, about 400° 0 .) in a 
silver dish. A small quantity volatilised unchanged, the greater part, 
however, forming a combination of a red colour with the potash, was 
apparently non-volatile, and floated as a distinct red layer on the 
excess of fused potash. On cooling and treatment with water, it was 
at once apparent that several products had been formed, a red substance 
insoluble in the alkaline solution, together with a little unchanged 
hydrocarbon, and another body, also of a yellow or red colour, remaining 
in solution in the alkali. This latter body was precipitated, for the most 
part, on acidifying the potash solution, as a yellowish flocculent sub- 
stance, soluble in boiling water, and slowly separating therefrom on 
cooHng in a crystalline form. , It was crystallised several times from 
water, becoming each time ie® strongly coloured but we have not yet 
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been able to obtain it quite colourless, wMcb it probably would be if 
quite pure. We have not yet examined tbe other products of the 
fusion. 

The substance crystallised from water gives a decided colour reac- 
tion with ferric chloride. It melts at 98®, without any decomposi- 
tion. 

Analysis L 

0T163 gram substance gave 0*3290 COs 
and 0*0535 OH 2 = C 7M5 
H 5*11 


Analysis IL 

0*1070 gram substance gave 0*3028 CO 2 
and 0*0526 OHs = C 77*17 
H 5*46 

These figures indicate a composition — 


CisHioOg. Theory 0 77*41 
H 5*37 


or a dihydroxydiphenyl presumably formed by the splitting off of the 
methylene-group. 



in ffuorene, and the introduction of 
two hydroxyl groups 



That the fiuorene has been reduced to a diphenyl derivative there is 
little doubt, for this substance when heated with zinc-dnst was very 
easily reduced to diphenyl, distinctly recognised by its melting point 
and odour. We have not yet sufficient for analysis. 

That the reaction takes place during the fusion of the potassium 
monosulphonate, the sulphonic group and the methylene being simul- 
taneously replaced by hydroxyl, seems quite evident ; but we are not 
yet in a position to account for the formation of two trihydroxy- 
diphenyls. , 

Assuming that the monosulphonate has the SO 3 in the position 


ca 




the trihydroxy body derived from 
it would have the constitution 


which is probably that of the body melting at 180®, whilst the body 
of 'higher melting point (205®) would possibly have the siructure ' . 
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The former, however, is produced in decidedly larger 


quantity than the latter. It is, however, possible that two mono- 
snlphonic acids are produced by the action of SO3HOL These we are 
trying to isolate. 

The trioxydiphenyl melting at 180° gives on heating with acetic 
anhydride an acetate melting at 100 °. 

As the hydrocarbon itself was so readily acted upon by fused potash, 
it was thought that the halogen-compounds might likewise be acted 
upon under the same circumstances, and that in this way some idea 
of the mechanism of the reaction would he obtained. 

It was attempted in the first place to obtain a more highly bromi- 
nated body than the dibromfiuorene, but this we have not succeeded 
in doing. The dibromo-compound is acted upon very violently by 
fused potash, and it has not been found possible to separate the pro- 
ducts. It is also acted upon by alcoholic potash, as we shall show 
later, although the contrary is stated by Barbier (Zoc. cit.). 

The chlorine derivatives are much more convenient (we can find no 
account of their being previously prepared) for this purpose. 

Muorene is moderately soluble in cold chloroform, and if chlorine 
(dry) be passed into this solution, it is rapidly absorbed, with slight 
elevation of temperature, up to a point at which nearly the whole of 
the hydrocarbon has formed a dichloro-derivative (hydrogen chloride 
being given off), which then separates out of the chloroform in crystals. 


The dichlorofiuorene 





forms moderately large colour- 


less plates, melting at 128°, and subKming unchanged. 

On oxidation with chromic acid, a dichlorodipbenylene ketone corre- 
sponding with the bromo-eompouud is produced. Its tint of yellow 
is lighter than that of the dihromo-ketone. It melts at 168°, and dis- 
tils without decomposing. 

By acting on the dichlorofiuorene dissolved in boiling chloro- 
form, or better in carbon tetrachloride, with chlorine, more highly 
oMorinatea products have been obtained. The highest product 
obtained in this way, by the aid of a trace of iodine to the COI 4 solu- 
tion, appeaiB to be a pentachlordiohloride. 

Analysis of the perchlorinated compound onoe crystallised frbm 
atehol, 'and melting, at 104° : — 
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0‘0759 gram sulDstance, Seated witli lime (Iceland, spar) took 

27 c.c. Ag solution. 1 c.c. = 0*00168 Cl = o9‘8 per cent. CL 

0*0902 gram substance = 32*5 c.c. Ag solution. 

Found. 

G 13 H 3 CI 7 = Cl 60*6 I. . 59*8 II. . 60*5 

Tke substance is still not quite pure, tbe long needle-sbaped crystals 
of tbe permanently percblorinated body being accompanied by small 
cubic crystals of apparently tbe same solubility in alcoboL 

This percblorinated substance is readily oxidised by chromic acid, 
giring a yellow ketone (?) melting at 103 — 104°. 

A totally different chlorine-derivative is produced when tbe gas is 
passed into boiling fluorene (both quite dry). Hydrogen chloride is then 
given off, and tbe boiling point rises from about 300° to over 360° ; no 
decomposition, however, appears to take place, and tbe resulting chlo- 
rinated substance remains liquid or semi-liquid, even at 0°. It is not 
oxidised by chromic acid. Tbe results of further study of this body 
will be given later. 

Fused potash acts very energetically on the chloro-derivatives, much 
more so than in the case of the dibromofluorene. 

With the body termed provisionally the percblorinated substance, 
reaction takes place with almost explosive violence, and compound 
containing chlorine being volatilised by the heat of the reaction. 

Alcoholic potash acts upon the substance (C13H5CI7), producing a 
beautiful red or pink coloration, due to the formation of a body con- 
taining less chlorine. This substance is insoluble in alcohol, but 
dissolves in chloroform, petroleum, and acetic acid, from which solu- 
tions it crystallises on slow evaporation. It melts to a deep red liquid 
at about 110 ®, and crystallises on cooling. Mtric and chromic acids 
are without effect upon it. It is a most diJEcult substance to analyse, 
as it almost refuses to bum. These analyses are therefore only very 
approximate. 

Bed Body containing Clilorim, 

I, 0*1328 substance = 40*5 c.o. Ag sol. 1 c.c. = 0*00168 Cl, 
51*2 per cent. CL 

II. 0*0893 substance = 27*25 c.c. Ag soL, 51*2 per cent. CL 

0*1035 gram substance == 0*1657 COg and 0*0193 OH 3 = 
C 43*7, H 2*06. 

0*0123 gram took 27*3 c.c. Ag sol. = 01 51*2 per cent. 

Fo^Qld. 

Ci 3 ...... 46*0 43*7 

Hs 1*5 2*06 

Cb .... 52*6 51*2 
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We find tliat a mixture of potassic hydrate and carbonate acts much 
less energetically than the potash alone, and we hope to be able soon to 
obtain the haloid dihydroxydiphenyls by this means. 

The a-dibromo-flnorene forms a snlphonic acid which is obtained by 
the action of sulphuric chlorhydrin in theoretical proportion, on the 
dibromo-clerivative in chloroform solution. On evaporation of the 
solvent, beautiful colourless crystals of the free acid are obtained. It 
melts at 142"^, and decomposes at a few degrees higher. The barium 
salt forms colourless crystals. 


Analysis, 

I. , , . 0'0765 gram water lost 0*010 at 120®. 

II. . , * 0*2029 gram lost 0*0260 and gave 0-04B1 BaS 04 . 

= 0-02534 Ba. 

Bound. 

(0'i3B[jBr2SO3)2Ba f ■ — — ^ 

+ soHg. I. n. 

OHo,... 13-28 13-08 12*88 

Ba .... 14-52 — 14-32 

We are continuing the investigation of these derivatives. 


XXIV. — On {jL-EihjhaUroladom, a-Mhyl B-Methjlmlerolactone, and 
on a Re'marhahle Recomposition of p-MthyUaceto-succiwio Ether, 

By SiDHEY Young, B.Sc., Strassburg University. 
ix-Efliy Im lerolactone, 

Fittig and Krafft (Annalen, 208, 71) prepared a heptolactone of un«» 
tnown constitution from teracrylic acid, and examined its properties. 
At Professor Pittig’s suggestion the following work was undertaken 
to prepare a heptolactone of known constitution so as to compare it 
with the above-mentioned compound. 

To a cooled solution of 10*2 g. of sodium in about 100 g. alcohol, 
58 g. acetoacetio ether were added, and 87 g. a-bromobutyrio ether 
then gradually introduced. The mixture was heated on the water- 
bath until it became neutral, the reaction being complete in about two 
days. The alcohol was then distilled off and the ether washed with 
water, dried with calcium chloride, and distilled. The boiling point 
'of ,^-ethjl-aoeto-sucoinic ether is given by Thome (Ohem, 8oc*^ 
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336) as 267“, but I did not get a constant boiling point. Portions 
were collected after two fractionations below 260°, from 250 — 260'^, 
from 260 — 265°, and above 265°. 

About 12 g. of the portion between 250° and 260° was boiled with, 
twice its weight of hydrochloric acid, 1 part concentrated acid to 2 of 
water, for about two days, until the oily layer had disappeared. The 
resulting product, consisting mostly of a-ethyl-/3-acetopropionic acid, 
was then extracted with ether and the latter distilled off. 

The residue crystallised in part at the temperature of a mixture of 
ice and salt. It was therefore left in a desiccator in the ice-chamber 
for two or three days, after water had been added, and evaporated off 
to remove the last traces of ether and alcohol. The crystals were 
collected on a filter, washed with a little cold water, and dried between 
filter-paper. They were difficultly soluble in cold water, hut much 
more easily in hot, and good crystals were obtained from the aqueous 
solution. 

About 3'5 g. of the filtrate was dissolved in about 200 c.c. of water 
and treated with 175 g, of 4 per cent, sodium-amalgam. The liquid 
was cooled at first, but was finally warmed on the water-bath. The 
reaction was complete in about three days, when the liqnid was poured 
from the mercury, and any impurities extracted with ether. The 
solution was then acidified with sulphuric acid and boiled for half an 
hour in a flask with reversed condenser. When cool it was made 
alkaline with potassium carbonate and extracted with ether. The 
residue from tbe ether was dried with potassium carbonate and dis- 
tilled. The greater part came over between 218° and 220°. The 
lactone was redistilled, and was found to boil constantly at 219*5° 
(thermometer entirely in the vapour). It did not solidify in a 
mixture of snow and salt. 

On analysis 0'2556 g. lactone gave 0*6120 OO 2 and 0’2180 H^O. 

C per cent. = 65*30. Gale, for CTHuOa C per cent. = 65*62. 

H „ = 9*47. „ „ H „ = 9*37. 

The sp. gr. of the lactone at 16° was 0*992. 

Some of the lactone was dissolved in the smallest possible quantity 
of ice-cold water. The liquid was quite clear, hut became turbid at 
about 17°, and remained so up to about 95°, when the lactone was 
redissolved ; on cooling the solution became turbid at about 90° and 
clear again at from 15 — 20°, It was qnite neutral. 

This lactone, therefore, exhibited the peculiar properties possessed 
by those previously obtained, but it differed from the heptolactone 
obtained by Pittig and Krafft, which solidified at 0°, iis melting point 
being about 11° (Annalen^ 208, 88). 

The formation of the compound is expressed thus • 
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CH3.C0-CH2-CH(C2H5)— COOH + H 2 = 

CH 3 -CH.OH— CH.CsHfi— COOH 

and CH 3 -»-CH(OH).CH 2 .CH(aH 5 ).COOH-^H.O = 

GH3-~-0H-GH3-CH.C3H3 

I I 

0 CO 

Bariuni a- etkyloxy valerate, (CH 3 .CH. 0 H.GH 2 .CH.G 2 E[ 5 . 003 ) 2 Ba 5 
was pi’epared ky boiling tbe lactone with barium bydrate about 
bours until tbe former disappeared, Tbe excess of barium was pre- 
cipitated with carbon dioxide, and tbe carbonate removed by filtration. 
Tbe filtrate was evaporated to a syrupy mass, redissolved in water 
filtered from deposited barium carbonate, and again evaporated to 
dryness, but more barium carbonate was precipitated. Tbe residue 
was therefore dissolved in absolute alcohol, filtered, and left in a 
desiccator over sulphuric acid. A gummy mass was thus obtained 
which, after a time, assumed a porcelain-like appearance. 

A portion was dried till constant at 60°. At 100° it lost weight 
rapidly with formation of barium carbonate. 

On analysis 0*2860 g. barium salt dried at 60° gave 0T554 BaS 04 . 

Ba per cent. = 31*95. Calc, for (G 7 Hi 30 s) 2 Ba = 32*08. 

It was found that the salt obtained by slow evaporation of the 
alcoholic solution did not dissolve, either in alcohol or water, to a 
perfectly clear solution, so that the salt is not very stable even at 
ordinary temperatures. 

The silver salt was prepared by adding silver nitrate to a concen- 
trated solution of tbe barium salt. A dense cheesy-white precipitate 
was thus formed which was easily soluble in both hot and cold water, 
but much more so in the former. The liquid blackens on boiling, 
and slowly in the cold. Some of the precipitate was filtered with 
tbe pump, pressed between filter-paper, and then dissolved in a little 
hot water and filtered while hot. The filtrate on cooling deposited 
part of the salt, more being obtained by passing a current of air over 
the gently warmed solntion in the hot water-bath. 

The salt was analysed, when 0*1165 g. gave 0*0495 g. Ag 
and 0*0988 „ 0*0425 „ 

Ag per cent. ( 1 ) 42*49. Calc, for G 7 Hi 303 Ag = 42*69. 

„ ,, (2) 43*02. 

On acidifying tbe barium or silver salt at 0°, and to a smaller extent 
at ordinary temperatures, and shaking with ether, apiece of moistened 
blue litmus-paper dipped in the ether became red, but when the 
acidified solution was previously boiled the ethereal solution was 
.perfectly neutraj, '/ 
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Again, on precipitating tlie barium or silver salt witb an acid and 
filtering at once, tbe addition of potassium carbonate caused tbe 
separation of some lactone wbicb was extracted witli etber. 

Thus at ordinary temperatures a mixture of lactone and oxy-acid 
is formed, tbe latter being too unstable to obtain free from lactone. 


Decomposition by Seat of ^-Dtliyhaceto-succinic Dtlier. 

On preparing larger quantities of tbe crystalline acid, wbicb will 
be called 'ketolactonic acid, tbe portion of ^-etbyl-aceto-succinic ether 
coming over between 260" and 265° was found to yield propor- 
tionately a much larger quantity of ciystals than that between 250° 
and 260", while tbe distillate above 265" yielded still more. It thus 
appeared as if tbe decomposition bad taken place during tbe dis- 
tillation and not during tbe saponification, A portion of tbe liquid 
coming over above 265" was therefore slowly distilled until about a 
third bad gone over. Tbe distillate was fractionated, when it was 
found that a considerable portion of it came over below 100°. This 
distillate was light, limpid, and burned with a clear blue flame, 
whereas tbe etber is almost incombustible. It also gave tbe iodo- 
form reaction with iodine and caustic soda, and was therefore alcohol. 
It appeared to be formed thus : — 

C 12 TI 20 O 5 ~ O 10 S 14 O 4 G^HgO. 

On saponification, tbe remaining CsHs-group was apparently simply 
replaced by hydrogen, thus : — 

CioH^Oi + H2O = C8II10O4 -{- CgHgO. 

Tbe ketolactonic acid was found to have tbe formula CgHioO^, as 
above. 

The aqueous solution, wbicb was strongly acid, deposited well- 
formed cx'ystals wbicb were washed with cold water, dried between 
filter-paper, and then in tbe air-bath at 60°. Tbe melting point 
was found to be 181", but, on repeated fusion and solidification, tbe 
melting point was lowered slightly, tbe acid apparently decomposing 
to some extent. 

Analysis of tbe acid dried at 100" : — 

I. 0T640 g. acid gave 0‘3409 CO 2 and 0*0940 H 2 O. 

II, 0*2669 „ „ O’oblfi „ 0*1419 „ 

C per cent. (1) 56*69 (2) 56*37. Gale, for GsHioOt C per cent. 56*47, 
H „ , 6*37^ 5*90. ' V'l* H „ 5*89. 
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Barimn Ketolactojiate^ (08H904)2Ba -f 2H2O. 

A quantity o£ tlie acid was dissolved in water and excess of Barium 
carbonate added. The excess of carbonate was filtered off, and tbe 
filtrate evaporated to dryness. TBe residue was dissolved in water, 
filtered, evaporated to a small bulk, and allowed to crystallise. 

Tbe well-formed crystals were pressed between filter-paper, left in 
tbe desiccator a short time, and analysed. 

0*2814 g, barium salt dried till constant at 100®, lost 0*0154 g. H2O 
„ „ 130®, „ 0*0199 „ 

„ „ 130®, gave 0*1278 g. BaS04. 


A second analysis, which will be referred to later, gave the follow- 
ing numbers : — 

0*2027 g. lost at 100® 0‘0099 g. and at 130® 0*013, and gave 
0*0925 g. BaS04. 


Calc, for 

(CgHgOd^Ba + SHgO. 

1P20= 5*28 
2H2O = 7*04 
Ba = 26*81 


Eoimd. 

(1) 5*47 (2) 4*89 

7*07 6*41 

26*72 26*83 


The salt began to decompose above 130®, and the crystals lost water 
slowly in the desiccator. 

When the salt is evaporated nearly to dryness on the water-bath 
and treated with alcohol, it is obtained as a white anhydrous powder. 

On analysis 0*2519 g. salt dried at 100® gave 0*1249 g. BaS04. 

Ba per cent, = 29*15. Gale, for (08H904)2Ba = 28*84. 

The silver salt was obtained by heating a solution of the barium 
salt with silver nitrate. When deposited from a dilute solution it 
is distinctly crystalline. It is slightly soluble in water and insoluble 
in alcohol. The dry salt is scarcely coloured by the light, but the 
aqueous solution blackens slowly. 

On analysis 0*1455 g. silver salt gave on ignition 0*0569 g. Ag. 

0*3163 „ „ combustion 0*4019 g. CO'>, 

0*0947 H2O, and 0*1243 Ag. 

0 per cent (1) — (2) 34*65 Calc, for CsH^OiAg 34*65 

, H ' „ — 3*33 „ 3*25 

Ag „ 38*90 39*29 „ „ 38*99 

Aciion of Bari'wm MydraU on Keiolactonic acid. 

On adding barium hydrate to a solution of the acid, the liquid 
remains' clear, in the cold, even after long: standing, but when it is 
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lieated to nearly 100 ° a sudden and copions precipitation of barium 
carbonate takes place. 

Some of tbe acid was treated witb excess of barium hydrate and left 
in the cold for two days, the liquid remaining perfectly clear. The 
excess of barium was precipitated with carbon dioxide, and the carbo- 
nate removed by filtration. The filtrate when warmed deposited 
barium carbonate rapidly, but the salt was precipitated on addition of 
alcohol to the aqueous solution. A portion of the filriate was treated 
in this way, but the precipitated salt was gelatinous and difficult to 
filter, and the residue contained a large quantity of barium carbonate. 
In this condition it was difficultly soluble in water, and the large 
amount required for solution prevented its reprecipitation by alcohol. 
The remainder was allowed to stand in an exhausted desiccator, but it 
deposited barium carbonate slowly. It was therefore filtex-ed and 
treated with silver nitrate, when a white granular precipitate was 
obtained, which was less soluble than silver ketolaotonate. It was 
filtered, dried between filter-paper, and placed in the desiccator. It 
decomposed even at 60°, and the aqueous solution blackened on 
heating. 

The analyses, though not very accurate, showed that this was the 
salt of a dibasic acid derived from ketolactonic acid. 

I. 0*0865 gram silver salt gave 0*0459 Ag. 

IL 0-0809 „ „ 0*0428 „ 

III. 0*1191 „ „ 0*0996 CO, and 0*0299 H^O. 


Calc, for 

C8Hio05Ag2. 

0 per cent. = 23*88 (1) — 

H „ = 2*49 -- 

Ag „ = 53*73 53*06 


Eound. 

( 2 ) --- 


52*90 


(3) 22*81 
2*79 


There was not enough substance for a thorough investigation of the 
acid, but the filtrates from the silver salt were acidified, exhausted with 
ether, and the latter evaporated. The acid thus formed was mostly 
liquid, but contained a few crystals, which, when dried between filter- 
paper and in the desiccator, were found to melt at 181°, and appeared 
therefore to be ketolactonic acid. 

Some of the crystalline acid was boiled for half an hour with barium 
hydrate. When the temperature approached 100° a sudden precipitation 
of barium carbonate took place, the action being apparently complete 
in a very short time. After removal of the excess of harium in the 
usual way, and evaporation of the filtered solution, the salt was ob- 
tained as a gummy mass. ' It was dissolved in absolute alcohol and 
left in the desiccator. The salt 'resembled barium 7 -oxy-ethyi valerate 
in appearance, and could not be crystallised. 
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0*1470 barium salt dried at 100° gave 0*0815 BaS04. 

0*2200 „ „ „ 0*1217 „ 

Ba per cent. (1) 32*45. Calc, for (07Hii03)2Ba = 32*39. 

„ „ (2) 32*53. 

Tlie reaction may be expressed thus — 

2CgHio04 -}- 3BaO "4“ H2O) ^ 2BaC03 (^C7Hn03)2Ba. 

Tke silver salt was easily soluble in water, and very unstable, and 
was not obtained pure. On acidifying it with hydrochloric acid and 
exhausting with ether, a liquid acid was obtained, but the quantity was 
too small to allow of investigation. 

Uthylstmimc Acid. 

Thorne obtained two acids by the saponification of |S-ethylaoeto- 
sucoinic ether, viz., a-ethyl-/3-acetopropionic acid and ethylsuecinic 
acid. 

So far I had obtained the first of these, and also the new ketolac- 
tonic acid. Since there was always a certain amount of acid unacted 
on by sodium-amalgam, it seemed probable that this was ethylsuecinic 
acid. This residual acid was therefore treated with barium carbonate, 
and filtered. After evaporation part of the residue was soluble, part 
insoluble, in alcohol. The insoluble salt was purified by repeatedly 
dissolving in water, evaporating to a small bulk, and precipitating 
with alcohol. After repeating this process six times, the salt was 
obtained almost colourless, but tbe acid when set free did not crystal- 
lise. The barium salt was again prepared, and the purification 
repeated as far as the small amount of substance permitted. 

The percentage of barium (43*37, calc, for CeHaOiBa = 48*75) was 
much higher than in either of the other salts, and Thorne describes 
the salt as being extremely difficult to obtain in a state of purity, so 
that it was probably impure barium ethylsuccinate. 

On n-Mliyh^-methylvalerolactone. 

Methylacetoacetio ether was first prepared by the action of sodium 
ethylate and methyl iodide on acetoacetic ether, and was employed in 
place of acetoacetic ether in the preparation of the lactone, just as in 
the previous case. The yield, however, was very poor, and the lactone 
contained some of the lower homologue, the action of the sodium 
ethylate and methyl iodide being apparently incomplete. 

A quantity of 0-ethylaoetosuccinic ether was therefore prepared as 
before, and a portion was treated, after drying with calcium chloride, 
but without dMlatioUj with sodium ethylate and methyl iodide, so 
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as to obtain /^-etbylacetoraetbylsTtcciiiic etber. The latter was then 
distilled, when it was found that alcohol was again split off, and after 
saponification a crystalline acid was again obtained. The lactone was 
prepared as before, but boiled between 219° and 226°, so that the 
action of sodium ethylate and methyl iodide was again incomplete. 
The failure of this reaction was also noticed by Mr. Gottstein in this 
laboratory. 

The crystalline acid melted at 181°, and was found on analysis to 
be ketolactonic acid. The analysis of the hydrated salt (GsH904)2Ba 
4- 2HoO has been already given. 

Of the anhydrous salt 0T803 g. gave 0‘0883 g. BaSOi. 

Ba per cent. 28*79. Calc, for (C8H904)2Ba = 28*84. 

The remainder of the /3-ethylacetosnccinic ether was distilled, and 
the portions coming over between 257® and 270° treated with sodium 
ethylate and methyl iodide. This time 1-|- times the calculated quan- 
tities of sodium and methyl iodide were used, and the ether was dried 
with potassium carbonate, calcium chloride being partially dissolved 
by these ethers. The greater part distilled between 260° and 275°. 
On saponification no crystals were obtained, even from the portion 
boiling above 275®. 

The lactone was obtained as before. The greater part distilled 
between 224° and 228°, but even after repeated fractionation a con- 
stant boiling point was not obtained, though the greater portion of 
the substance came over between 226° and 227°, and this was there- 
fore analysed. 

0*2311 gram lactone gave 0*5677 gram COs and 0*2019 H2O. 

0*1135 „ „ 0*2799 „ 0*1016 „ 

0 per cent. (1) 67*00 (2) 67*26. Calc, for C8Hi40o C per cent. 67*60. 
H „ 9*71 9*94. „ „ H „ 9*86. 

The lactone was therefore moderately pure. 

An analysis of the portion distilling between 224° and 225° was also 
, made. 

0*2124 gram lactone gave 0*5184 CO2 and 0*1855 H^O. 

C per cent. = 66*56. Calc, for CgHuOs = 67*60 and for CtHi202 = 65*62. 
H „ = 9*70. „ „ = 9*86 „ „ = 9*37. 

Since the lactones boil withont the slightest decomposition, the 
residues which remained in the bulbs after the highest fractionations 
were nsed to prepare the barinm salt. 

Barium a-ethyl-^S-methylvalerate prepared as above was obtained as 
a gummy mass exactly resembling the lower homoiogue. On analysisr— ; 
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0'214S gram barium salt dried at 60® gave 0*1094 gram BaSOi* 
01942 ,, „ „ 0*0988 „ 

Ba per cent. (1) 30*02. Calc, for (CsHi 503 ) 2 Ba = 30*11. 

(2) 29*91. 

The barium salt was therefore perfectly pure. 

The silver salt resembled that obtained fi’oni a-ethylvalerolactonej 
bat was somewhat less soluble in water and rather more stable. 

The formation of the lactone is thus expressed : — 

CH3.CO.CH.GH3— CH-C^Hs-^COOH + H. == 

OH3.CH.OH— CH.GH3— CH.C0H5—COOH 

and OH3.GH.OH— CH.CH3-CH.C3H5— COOH = 

CH3.CH-OH.CH3-CH.O3H5 



The residual acid, after treatment with sodium-amalgam, was treated 
just as in the previous ease. After repeated puiihcation of the barium 
salt, the acid was set free, and was found to crystallise. After pressing 
between filter-paper, the crystals melted between loS® and 160®. 

The barium salt was prepared from the crystals, and after drying 
at 70°— 

0*1080 gram yielded 0*0839 BaSO^ Ba per cent. = 45*68. 

Oalc. for C^HioOiBa = 46*44. 

There was not enough substance to allow of further purification, 
but the analysis shows that ethylmethylsuccinic acid is formed in 
small quantities by the saponification of p-ethylacetomethylsuccinic 
ether with hydrochloric acid. 

Note mi the Anhydride pr^ared hj Thorne (Ohem. Soc. J., 39, 336). 

# 

Thome states that by distillation of a-ethyI-/5-acetopropiomc acid, 
an anhydride is formed, and he examined the properties of this 
compound to some extent. Having a mixture of the two homo- 
logous substituted propionic acids mentioned in this paper, which 
was, otherwise useless, I repeated Thome’s experiments, obtaining a, 
similar anhydride, or rather mixture of anhydrides, which boiled at 
about the same temperature as the corresponding lactones. Thorne 
states that the anhydride is insoluble in water, but I found, on the 
contrary, that the mixed anhydrides were slightly soluble, and dis- 
tinctly more so at about 0® and lOO® than at intermediate tempera- 
tures, thus reseuLbling the saturated lactones in this peculiar 
|m>perty. ^ ^ , 
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Constitution of Ketolactonic Acid. 


It lias been seen that tbis acid is formed from tbe compound 


GOOC 2 H 5 

1 

0H.c0.0H3 

I , and not from its bomologne, 

CH.C 3 H 5 


COOC 2 H 5 


C(CH3.).C0.CH3 

CH.C 2 H 5 


and ‘ tliat 


COOC 2 H 5 OOOC 0 H 5 

in tbe former case alcobol is split ofP. 

One of tbe (O.C 2 H 5 ) groups and an additional H-atom must then be 
removed from tbe first compound to form tbe alcobol. As regards 
tbe bydrogen-atom, tbe only difference between tbe two etbers is that 
an H-atom in tbe one is replaced by CHg in tbe other ; but in tbe 
latter case no crystalline acid is formed. It is therefore at least pro- 
bable that tbis bydrogen-atom is tbe one removed. It is also almost 
certain that it is the (OC 2 H 5 ) group farthest from tbis H-atom wbicb 
is split off, because if so an unsaturated lactone group would be formed 
thus — 


CHa— CO COOC 2 H 5 CH 3 C— 0— CO 

I ! li I 

OH— OH = 0 OH + C 2 H 3 OH, 

I ! II 

CAOCO C 3 H 3 C 3 H 5 OCO O 3 H 5 


and tbe acid appears in its behaviour with tbe carbonate and hydrate 
of barium to contain such a group. 

Moreover tbe splitting off of alcobol in tbis way would resemble tlie 
formation of au unsaturated anhydride noticed by Thorne on distil- 
lation of a-etbyl-i3-acetopropionic acid, -which anhydride (or at least 
its next bomologue) resembles tbe lactones markedly in its solubility 
in water. 

Ketolactonic aciid would then be obtained from its ether by simple 
saponification, 

Tbe barium salts, or for tbe sake of clearness tbe acids derived 
from ketolactonic ether, would then be — 

(1.) Ketolactonic acid yielding a baiium salt when treated with 
barium carbonate — 


OH3— c— 0*~00 


-CH 


300H C 2 H 5 


(2.) Probably |S-etbyIacetosuccinic acid, obtained by tbe action of 
barium hydrate in tbe cold, that is by simple addition of M 2 O — ^ ■ 
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CH3OO COOH 

CH CH 

i I 

COOH C2H5 

(3.) Probably a-etbyl-jS-acetopropionic acid by tbe action of barium 
liydrate at 100“, that is by remoYal of COs from tbe last acid— 

OH3— CO COOH 

I I 

CHa-CH 

! 

CA 

Since ketolactonio acid is decomposed by boiling with barium 
hydrate, it is easy to understand wby Thorne did not obtain it,, 
since be saponified tbe ether by boiling with caustic potash, so that 
the acid •would be decomposed as soon as formed. 

Before closing this paper I wish to return my sincere thanks to 
Professor Fittig for his ever ready advice and assistance in carrying 
out this investigation. 


XXY . — Oil the Constitution of Molecular Compounds. The Molemlar 
Weight of Basic Ferric Sulpliate. 

By Spencbb UiiFEiviLLE PiCKERiHG, B.A. Oxon, Lecturer in 
Chemistry at Bedford College. 

In representing basic componnds, two methods of notation are com- 
monly adopted : the one consists in representing the compound as a 
combination of molecules of the metallic oxide with molecules of the 
non-metallic oxide, as, for instance, 4Cu0,S03; the other, in repre- 
senting it as a combination of molecules of the metallic oxide with 
the normal sulphate ; thus, OuSO^jBCuO. ■ In using this latter form 
we hint at an analogy between a basic salt and a hydrated salt, the 
metallic oxide in the former occnpying a position similar to that which 
the water does in the latter. 

Taking, now, the only known basic ferric sulphate, we may repre- 
sent it either as 2Fe303,S03, or as ¥62(804)3,^620®; the former in- 
dicating its molecular weight to be 400 , the latter indicating it to 'be 
1200; if, therefore, a determination of the weight of its molecule 
showed it to be 400, it would render the latter method of representa- 
tion impossible. 

The only means of determining the molecular weight of a stable 
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solid, sucli as basic ferric sulphate, which promised any success, was 
in ascertaining, if possible, the unit of water removable from a 
hydrated specimen of it. 

In 1879 the author performed a few experiments on basic ferric 
sulphate, which indicated that definite hydrates were formed, not only 
by exposing this substance to dry air at various temperatures, but 
also by exposing it to air saturated with moisture ; the results of these 
preliminary experiments were communicated to the Ashmoleaii Society 
of Oxford, February, 1880. Somewhat similar experiments on certain 
metallic oxides were performed by C. F. Cross (Cheni. 8oq. Trans., 
1879, 796), who showed that definite hydrates of oxides were obtain- 
able by the action of moist air on them, and also that the hydrates thus 
obtained in any particular case depended on the temperature to which 
the oxide had previously been exposed. It will be seen below that 
similar results are obtained with basic salts. 

Two samples of basic ferric sulphate were prepared by the action of 
a defecit of sodic carbonate on the normal sulphate (see this Journal, 
Trans., 1880, 807), and dried by exposure to air, without the applica- 
tion of heat. The first sample was used in experiments A and B, the 
second in experiments C and I). 

A glass boat, containing a portion of the basic salt, was placed in a 
tube passing through a water-bath, and through this tube a current 
of thoroughly dried air was drawn by means of a water-pump. 

In no case was the sulphate found to contain the least trace of 
carbonate ; nor was it found to give off any traces of sulphuric acid 
(tested in experiment C, which lasted for 44 days). 

The exposure to moist air was effected in the earlier experiments by 
passing a very slow current of moist air over the sulphate, and, in the 
latter experiments, by leaving the sulphate under a bell-jar in pre- 
sence of a dish containing water, the whole being placed in a cellar 
where the temperature was constant. The temperatures mentioned 
below are the highest reached during the heating in any particular 
case. 

The letters given in the first column of the accompanying table 
refer to the experiments, and the numbers, to the order of the various 
operations in each. In experiment A the weight of anhydrous sub- 
stance taken (as determined by subsequent analysis) w'as 0'4264 gram, 
and H 2 O would therefore correspond to 0*0064 gram, taking the triple 
formula: in B 2*0806 grams taken, HgO =: 0*312 gi*am; in C 0*8163 
gram taken, = 0*01224 gram ; and in I) 0*81604 gram taken, 
H 2 O = 0*012237 gram. In the last two experiments the current of 
air was much slower than in the first two. 

That the constant weights attained by the basic salt correspond to 
definite hydrates there can be little doubt. Altogether 28 constant 
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weigMngs were obtained, and all of these correspond to the theoretical 
numbers within the limits of probable error, the greatest difference 
between the observed and ealcnlated weights being only +0*10 per 
cent., and the average differences being + 0*04 and — 0*03 per cent, 
of the total weights. 

hTow of the 14 different hydrates thus obtained, four only can be 
represented by the sim| ler formula 2Fe203,S03,a;H20, while the 
remaining 10 necessitate the adoption of the triple formula 

Fe2(S04)3,5Fe203,2/Ho0. 

Even had there been obtained but one hydrate of this latter class, it 
wonld, in my opinion, have shown that the empirical molecular 
weight must be trebled ; but tbe existence of so large a number of 
them must put the question beyond all doubt. 

These experiments prove with almost equal certainty that no 
more complex formula than the triple one is required : for between 
the extreme hydrates actually obtained, 33 different hydrates are 
possible if the molecular weight be 1200 (corresponding to the triple 
formula), and if the molecular weight were double, namely, 2400, 
66 hydrates would be possible. Now of these possible hydrates 
14 have been obtained, all of which correspond to the molecular 
weight 1200, and not to 2400. The odds, therefore, in favour of the 
true weight being 1200 will be found to be about 95,000 ; 1 ; and, 
anaking allowance for the fact that many of these hydrates were 
obtained several times, these odds will be increased to as much as 
14,400,000,000,000 : 1 ; in other words, it is practically a certainty 
that the molecular weight of basic ferric sulphate is 1200, aud that it 
may therefore be represented by the formula Ee2(S04)3,5Ee203,®H20, 
but not by any simpler or more complex formula. 


XXYI . — The Fhenates of Amido-hases. 

By E. S. DaIiE, B.A., and 0. Schoblemmee, E.E.S. 

Our hope to get hold of the intermediaie compounds supposed to be 
capable of existing between aurin and pararosaniline, has not yet 
been fulfilled (this Journal, 1879 [i], 148). A long series of experi- 
ments has convinced ns that, on heating auiin with aqueous or 
alcoholic ammonia, the action proceeds at once to the formation of 
pararosaniline, which can easily be detected, even if only a trace has 
been formed, by dissolving the product in a little ammonia, adding 
hot water, and Upping some silk into the liquid. It will soon be dyed 
magenta-red, as aurin does not dye in an , alkaline solution. , ** Eed ‘ 
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aurin*’ or ''peonine is therefore nothing but aurin containing more 
or less pararosaniline. 

As already stated (this Journal, 1879 [i], 562), methylamine acts 
more readily on anrin than ammonia, only trimethylpararosaniline 
being formed, and no intermediate products, which is shown by dye- 
ing silk in an ammoniacal solution, the characteristic shade of Hof- 
man’s violet being produced, while the product containing anrin dyes 
in a neutral or faintly acid solution, a claret colour. 

The most remarkable fact is that it is the most difficult to separate 
the bases from the aurin by means of dilute acids, from which we 
came to the conclusion that they formed with it definite compounds. 

We heated, therefore, equal molecules of aurin and common rosani- 
line with alcohol. They soon dissolved, and on concentration a crystal- 
line powder having a dark green metallic lustre separated out, which, 
by recrystallising from hot dilute alcohol, is obtained in well defined 
crystals. 

Rosanilme atm7iafe is more freely soluble in alcohol than its con- 
stituents. It dyes silks exactly like other rosaniline salts, the colour 
of aurin not interfering. That the compounds go on the fibre as a 
whole, is shown by the fact that the dye-baths may be completely 
exhausted without obtaining any other shade. 

Aurin being a phenol and rosaniline an ami do-base, we tried next 
to obtain a compound of the two most simple members of both groups, 
and heated a mixture of equal molecules of aniline and phenol for 
some hours to the boiling point. After cooling and standing for some 
time, large thin plates crystallised out, and finally the whole solidified. 

Aniline plienaie^ CsHiNjCsHeO, forms also slowly in the cold ; it 
crystallises from alcohol or petroleum-naphtha in beautiful glistening 
plates, melting at 29' Its uncorreeted boiling point is 184*5°, and 
its smell resembles that of phenol, but is much fainter. As it has no 
irritating action on the skin, and is undoubtedly a powerful antiseptic, 
it may in many case be advantageously used in place of phenols. 

Since these observations were made, we have found that Hofmann’s 
statement (Annahn, 74, 126) as to phenol not acting on aniline, 
even at 250°, is incorrect. His endeavour was to obtain diphenyl- 
amine. The reason why he did not observe the formation of aniline 
phenate, we cannot explain. 

The further investigation of these and other compounds of phenols 
with amido-bases has been undertaken by Mr. G. Hyson, who, as a 
mean of three analyses, found in aniline phenate 7-57 per cent, of 
nitrogen, the calculated percentage being 7‘49. He has also already 
prepared rosanUim pJmiate, 

We have' already stated that the red alkaline solutions, of aurin 
sometimes turn brown. This change takes place sometimes quickly, 
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sometimes very slowly ; presence of air is not required as we formerly 
supposed (this Journal, 1879 [i], 562). On adding an acid to the 
brown solution, a smeary mass is precipitated, from wMcb we could 
isolate a body forming colourless crystals. This compound is 
fhenoTketone^ CO (CgHi. OH ) 2 , which Cars andGraebe obtained by heat- 
ing anrin with water to 220 — 250° (Ber., 11, 1348) . 


XXVII . — On some Derivatives of Di^lienylene Ketone Oxide. 

By A. G. Peekin. 

The diphenylene ketone oxide employed in the following experiments 
w^as prepared by the process recently described by my Bather (page 35 
of this volume), namely, by distilling a mixture of salicylic acid and 
acetic anhydride. On concentrating the alcoholic mother-Iiqnors left 
from the purification of this body, they were found to contain small 
quantities of a second product. It was afterwards observed that -when 
the mixture of salicylic acid and acetic anhydride was very rapidly 
distilled, the amount of the new compound produced was larger than 
when the operation was conducted slowly. At first it was separated 
from the diphenylene ketone oxide simply by repeated fractional crys- 
tallisation, but afterwards the crude diphenylene ketone oxide was 
macerated with a small quantity of cold alcohol, and, after filtration, 
the alcohol was removed from the filtrate by boiling with water. 
Caustic potash was then added to dissolve oily matter present, and the 
whole was allowed to stand for about an hour, after which the solid 
matter in suspension was thrown on a filter and well washed. The 
product thus obtained was crystallised from alcohol, the first crop of 
crystals separating out being collected apart. By repeated treatment 
in this way, the new product was obtained in long thin transparent 
plates, having a beautiful satiny lustre. On analysis, it gave the fol- 
lowing numbers : — 

L 0T391 gram substance gave 0*3870 of 00^ and 0*0497 of OH^. 
II. 0*1319 „ „ 0*3646 „ 0*0478 

III. 0*1044 „ „ 0*2861 „ 0*0353 „ 

These numbers give the following percentages agreeing with the 
formula CuHsOg : — 

Bound. 

Calculated. I. II. Ill, 

' Carbon .... 75*0 ' ’ 75*16 ^ 75*38, 74*74 ' ' 

- Hydrogen.. 3*57 3*89 4*02 ^ 3*75 
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Tliis substance is only sligMy soluble in boiling alcobol, but more 
so in coal-tar napbtba. It melts at 192°, and distils with partial 
decomposition. When boiled with alcoholic potash, it is conYerted 
into the potassium salt o£ an acid, and on adding water and boiling 
of the alcohol, the acid is precipitated by hydrochloric acid as a some- 
what gelatinous product if the solution is cold, but as a bulky pre- 
cipitate on boiling. 

This acid may be purified by two or three crystallisations from 
alcohol, from which it separates in minnte needles. Specimens dried 
at 100 ° gave on analysis the following numbers : — 

I. 0T265 gram of substance gave 0*3246 of CO 2 and 0*0481 of 
OH2. 

IL 0*097 gram of substance gave 0*2488 of CO 2 and 0*0328 ofOHg. 


III. 0-1345 „ „ 0*3457 „ „ 0*0416 

IT. 0*1496 „ „ 0*3838 „ „ 0*0452 

These give percentages agreeing with the formula 

Pound. 

Calenlatea. ‘~I. IL HL IV? 

Carbon 70-0 69-98 69-95 70-1 69-98 


Hydrogen.... 3-33 3-78 3-76 3-44 3-35 

This acid melts at 275°. It sublimes iu brilliant needles, and can 
he distilled apparently with hut little decomposition ; it is difficultly 
soluble in alcohol. When gently fused with caustic alkali, it produces 
salicylic acid, judging from the iron reaction. 

Silver Salt — This was prepared by dissolving the acid in dilute 
ammonia and boiling the solution until it was free from excess of that 
substance. Silver nitrate was then added by small <|uantities at a 
time, the mixtnre being well agitated. After some quantity of pre- 
cipitate had been formed, the solution was filtered and an excess of 
silver nitrate added, which caused the liquid to coagulate into a gela- 
tinous mass, somewhat like precipitated alumina, but, contracting, and 
becoming crystalline when heated in a water-bath ; it was then collected 
and well washed with cold water. It gave on analysis the following 
numbers, the different preparations being examined : — 

I. 0*1172 gram of substance gave 0*0360 gram Ag. 

IL, 0*1483 gram of substance gave 0*'2642 gram CO 3 and 0*0275 
gram OH^. 

III. 0*1881 gram of substance gave 0*0582 gram Ag. 

These give percentages agreeing with the formula OuHtAgO^— 
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Found, 

^ . — ^ 

Calculated. I. II. Ill, 


Carbon ...... 48*41 — 48*59 — 

Hydrogen . . 2*01 — 2*06 — 

Silver 31*1 30*71 30*94 


Tbis salt is slightly solnble in cold water, more easily in boiling 
water. From its hot aqneons sointion, it is deposited in groups of 
small transparent needles, which appear very definite under the micro- 
scope. It is not colonred By boiling with water. 

From the foregoing results, it appears that this acid has the formula 
CxiHsOi. Its constitution may perhaps be represented thus : — 


COOH 




io \o 

I / 

O6H4/ 


Its formation from the compound CuHsOs is, however, difficult to 
understand, because if it be an anhydride of the acid, as its properties 
would indicate, its formula should be CiiHgOs; but this would require 
75*6 per cent, carbon and 2*7 of hydrogen. Unforiunately, this matter 
cannot at present be farther investigated, owing to the want of product, 
■which is obtainable from salicylic acid only in small quantities, and 
then is difficult to purify. I hope, however, to return to this subject. 


On the Action of Nitric Add on Bvphmylme Ketone Odde, 

When diphenylene ketone oxide was added to a cold mixture of one 
part of nitric acid (sp. gr, 1*45) and one part of sulphuric acid, in 
small quantities at a time, and with constant stirring, it gradually 
dissolved without evolution of nitrous fumes. As the solution became 
more and more concentrated, crystals began to separate out, and the 
operation was continued until the whole had a semi- solid appearance. 

The resulting mass was then thrown into a funnel provided with an 
asbestos plug, and the residue left after the acid had drained off, was 
washed, first with a little nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*45), then with weaker 
nitric acid, and finally with water, and dried. The mother-liquor and 
washings, after standing for some hours, deposited a further crop of 
these crystals, which were treated in a similar manner. 

, The product, which consisted of a mass of fine needles having 'a 
satiny lustre, was then further, purified by crystallisation from alpoholy 
or coal-tar naphtha. On analysis^ it gave the following numbers,:*— , 

p 2 ' ' ; ' 
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I. 0*1600 gram of substance gave 0*3200 gram of CO 3 and 
O’OSOl gram of OH 2 . 

H. 0*1544 gram of substance gave 0*3103 gram of CO 2 and 
0*0300 gram of OH 2 . 

These numbers agree with those required by the formula 
02)302 j thus;*”" 

Theory for 

I. IL 

Carbon * 54*54 54*54 54*80 

Hydrogen.,,. 2*09 2*09 2*15 

DimiroMplienylme Icetone oxide is very slightly soluble in boiling 
alcohol, from which it separates on cooling in the form of fine needles, 
having a beautiful satiny lustre and electrical properties, and which, 
when viewed under the microscope, aSect polarised light. It is more 
soluble in boiling coal-tar naphtha, and, when heated it sublimes in 
the form of needles. It melts at 262®. 

The acid mother-liquors and washings obtained during the prepara- 
tion and subsequent purification of dinitrodiphenylene ketone oxide 
were found to contain a small quantity of a much more soluble com- 
pound, which is probably a mononitro” derivative, but which, up to 
the present, has not been obtained in a sufficiently pure state to be 
examined. 

Fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*54), well cooled with ice, was found to 
act on diphenylene ketone oxide in a similar manner to a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids, but the yield of dinitro-produot was not so 
good, there being produced at the same time a much larger quantity 
of the more soluble body above referred to. 

'The Action of Beducmg Agents on BinitrodipJiemjlene Ketone Oxide, 

When dinitrodiphenylene ketone oxide was suspended in alcohol, 
and digested with tin and hydrochloric acid, it gradually dissolved, 
and the solution acquired a slightly yellow tint. When the reduction 
was completed, which was after the lapse of three or four hours, a 
little water was added and the alcohol boiled off. The solution was 
then poured into an evaporating dish and set aside to cool. While 
cooling, it deposited a quantity of semi-crystalline matter, which 
evidently consisted of the hydrochloride of a new base. 'This was 
thrown on a filter, and washed two or' three times with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The mother-liquors and washings, when further evaporated, depo- 
sited on 'C»oliUg another crop of crystals, which were tre'ated' in 'a 
similar mimner. ^ ^ 
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The product was fheu dissolved in boiling water, filtered, and 
caustic soda added to the solution. The orange-coloured precipitate 
thus formed was thrown on a filter, tborougbly washed with, water, 
and dried, after which it was fiirther purified by crystaUisation from 
boiling coal-tar naphtha, from which it separated in the form of 
orange- coloured needles. 

On analysis, the following numbers were obtained : — 

I. 0T129 gram of substance gave 0'2850 gram of CO3 and 0"0466 
gram of OH2. 

II. 0T149 gram of substance gave 0*2912 gram of COg and 0*0471 
gram of OH2. 

These numbers agree with those required by the formula 
Theory for 

Ci3H6(NH2)202. I. II. 

Carbon 69*02 68*87 69*11 

Hydrogen. . . . 4*42 4*58 4*54 

It is therefore diamidodiphenylene hetone oxide. This substance 
when crystallised from coal-tar naphtha appears under the microscope 
as orange-coloured flat needles, which affect polarised light. It is 
moderately soluble in boiling coal-tar naphtha, very slightly soluble in 
boiling water : from the latter it separates out on cooling in the form 
of long needles. Its best crystallising agent is a mixture of equal 
parts of alcohol and water, which deposits it in ruby-coloured pris- 
matic needles. 

This base forms an acid and a neutral hydrochloride, the former 
being thrown down on the addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
to a solution of the latter salt. 

When an aqueous solution of the dihydrochloride mixed with its 
own bulk of alcohol was treated with a solution of platinic chloride, a 
crystalline mass was precipitated, which when examined under the 
microscope was seen to consist of fine transparent needles, having a 
pale-yellow colour. These were then thrown on a filter, washed with 
hydrochloric acid, and dried in mmo. 

The analysis of this salt did not yield numbers quite so good as 
could be wished, owing to its containing small quantities of that 
derived from the monohydrochloride. They, however, clearly showed 
that it has the formula [0i3H6(HH2)3O2.2HGl].Pt0l4* 

This salt is decomposed when treated with alcohol or water, becom- 
ing opaque and' darker in colour, yielding the platinum salt of the 
monohydrochloride of the base. 

This salt can also he obtained by addition of platinum chloride to 
a solution of the latter body. It forms reddish-brown needles. , 
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On ignition tlie following amounts of platmnm were obtained : — 

I, 0*1468 gram of substance gave 0*0318 gram of platinimi. 

II. 0-1129 ,, „ 0*0242 

IIL 0*3876 ,, „ 0*0835 

These numbers give percentages agreeing with those required for 
the formiLla 2 [Ci 3 H 6 (NH 3 )A.HCl].PtOh, 

Theory. I. II. III. 

Platinum..,.. 21*10 21*32 21*43 21*54 

Both salts are slightly decomposed at 100° 0. 

The Action of 8ul;ph%rio Add on Diphenylene Ketcme Oxide. 

Biphenylene hetone oxide dissolyes slowly in cold Hordhansen or 
ordinary stdphnric acid, forming yellow solntions possessing a hluish 
fluorescence, but which on treatment with water precipitate the 
original body nnchanged. 

With the intention of forming a snlpho-acid, diphenylene ketone 
oxide was dissolved in a small quantity of Hordhansen snlphnric acid, 
and the solution gradually heated until it no longer gave a precipitate 
with water. It was then diluted with water, and the solution neu- 
tralised with excess of barium carbonate. More water was then 
added, and the mixture boiled for some minutes and filtered. 

The precipitate on the filter was re-exhausted once or twice with 
boiling water, and after filtration the combined filtrates were evapo- 
rated to dryness on the water-bath. The residue was then dissolved 
in boiling water and filtered ; in the conrse of a few hours the solu- 
tion became nearly solid owing to the formation of a mass of minute 
white crystals ; these were pressed in a linen filter, recry staliised, and 
finally dried at 160—180.^ 

On analysis the following numbers were obtained. It was dried at 

160— 170^ 

I. 0*1333 gram of substance gave 0*1540 gram of CO 2 and 0*0198 
gram of OH 3 . 

,11. 0*1212 gram, of substance gave 0*1401 gram of CO3 and 0*0165 
gram of OH 2 . 

' .III. 0*1786 gram of' substance gave 0*0846 gram of BaSOi. 

IV, 0*1333 „ 0*0635 

These nnmbeis give percentages agreeing with those required by the 
formula OisH^OsBaCSOs)*. 
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Theory for 

CiaHeO^BaCSOs).. I 

n. 

Ill, 

IV, 

Carbon .... 31*77 31*51 

31*53 

— 

— 

Hydrogen .. 1*22 1*65 

1*51 

— 

— 

Barium .... 27*90 — 

— 

27*89 

28*00 


Bariuin diplienylene ketone oxide disnlplionate is moderately soluble 
in boiling water, from wbicb it separates out on cooling in the form 
of small colourless needles wMcb, when viewed under the microscope, 
do not affect polarised light. 

It is a remarkably stable salt, not being decomposed by a temperature 
of 200°. When crystallised from water, it was found to contain 
water of crystallisation, which was only expelled by prolonged heating 
to 160°. 

The following determination was made of the water in this salt. A 
specimen dried in a vacuum when heated to 100°, lost scarcely any 
weight. 

1*3897 dried at 100°, when heated up to 195°, lost 0*0421 OH 2 == 
3*29. Theory for one molecule of water = 3*58 per cent. 

The free acid was prepared by adding sufficient sulphuric acid to a 
solution of the foregoing salt to exactly precipitate ail the bariuin, 
filtering and concentrating the solution on the water-bath, and after- 
wards fui'ther evaporating over sulphuric acid. In this way it wa|3 
obtained crystallising in minute needles. It is easily soluble in water, 
and its solution has a rough bitter acid taste. Its aqueous solution 
gives with barium chloride a precipitate of the barium salt. Solu- 
tions of calcium and strontium chloride are not precipitated with it. 
When fused with caustic alkali the mixture becomes pale-yellow. 
The resulting products have not yet been examined. 


The Aetion of Broome on Bi^phemjlene Ketone OxidCm 

Diphenylene ketone oxide was heated in a sealed tube with bromine 
to 180°, the proportion of each used being those requisite for the for- 
mation of a “ dibromo ” compound. After the expiration of about 
three hours, the contents of the tube were found to be nearly colour- 
less, and as soon as it was opened quantities of hydrobromic acid 
escaped. . 

The contents of the tube were then dissolved in boiling alcohol, and 
bn leaving this solution to cool, it was found that the principal por- 
tion separated out quickly in the form of long needles. 

These were then filtered off and recrystallised two or three times. 
F. p. = 212*5—213*5.° 

On analysis the product gave the following numhers 
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I. 0*1274 gram of substance gave 0*2051 gram of CO 2 and 0*023o 
gram of 002 - 

II. 0*1919 gram of substance gave 0*3122 gram of CO 2 and 0*0350 
gram of OH 2 . 

These numbers give percentages agreeing with those required by 
the formula CisH 6 (Br) 202 . 

Theoir for 

I, II. 

Carbon 44*06 43*93 44*36 

Hydrogen.... 1*70 2*03 2*02 

It is therefore dihromodi^ltenyleiie hefone oxide. 

It was afterwards observed that this body combined with bromine 
at the ordinary temperature, when exposed to its vapour or other- 
wise, only a comparatively small quantity of hydrobromic acid being 
produced. As it appeared that an addition-product was probably 
formed, weighed quantities were exposed to the action of bromine 
vapour, then kept over caustic potash, and finally heated to 100® ; as 
no change appeared to take place at this temperature. The following 
.results were obtained : — 

I, 0*4605 gram of substance absorbed 0*4357 gram bromine, 

II 0*6536 „ „ „ 0*5945 

These quantities are rather more than those required to form an 
addition-product. A quantity of the product obtained in this way 
was crystallised three times from benzene and iben from alcohol, and 
on analysis gave the following numbers : — 

• 0*1292 gram of substance gave 0*2094 gram of CO 2 and 0*0204 
gram of H 2 O. 

These give 44*2 per cent, carbon and 1*76 of hydrogen. It was in 
fact dibromodiphenylene ketone oxide. It does not, however, appear 
to be the only body produced in the reaction, and it is thought that, 
as so little hydrobromic acid is liberated in its formation, it may be 
taken up as it is produced by part of the ketone to form another 
product. It is curious that bromine dissolved in carbon disulphide 
does not act or acts but slowly on this body. 

Dibromodiphenylene ketone oxide crystallises from alcohol, in which 
it is difficultly soluble, in the form of long thin transparent needles. 
It IS moderately soluble in boiling glacial acetic acid, and is easily 
soluble in coal-tar naphtha and low-boiling , petroleum. It melts at 
210® 0 ., and when heated a little above this point sublimes as ' long 
rod-shaped needles. Gold concentrated snlphnric acid dissolves it, 
forming a yellow solution which is devoid of fluorescence. It' is not 
decomposed by boiling, wdth alcoholic ’potash. ^ 
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XXVIII. — Cliemico-Microscopical Besearches on the Cell-contents of 

certain Plants. 

By A. B. Geiffiths, P.O.S., Member of tbe Liverpool Association of 
Science and Arts, Medallist in Chemistry and Botany, &c. 

This contribution is a continuation of a paper entitled “ Researcbes 
on tbe Growth of Plants under Special Conditions,” published in the 
Chemical Neios^ volume 47, page 27. In that paper I stated on 
experimental grounds that a certain amount of iron in a soluble con- 
dition given to a growing plant, rendered it healthier than it would 
have been if not so treated. I am still continuing these investigations 
on a large number of diff extent plants, to ascertain if possible whether 
this is a law of nature, or applicable in special eases only. 

Referring to my already published paper on the subject, of the 
plant (Savoy cabbage) Xo. I (grown in a soil without a salt of iron 
being added), the stalk reduced to ashes yielded on analysis 1*502 per 
cent, of ferric oxide, while the leaves yielded 8*323 per cent, of ferric 
oxide. Cabbages Xos. II and III (grown in a soil containing ferrous 
sulphate) yielded the following results re- 
plant Xo. II. Plant Xo. III. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Stalks. Leaves. Stalks. Leaves. 

PesOa 3*521 12*290 3*005 11*832 

Prom these analyses (which were conducted with the utmost care) 
it will be seen that the plants (Xos. II and III) grown in a soil con- 
taining added ferrous sulphate yielded a large percentage of Pe^Os 
when reduced to ash, and were healthier plants (weighing respec- 
tively 9 lbs. 3 oz. and 8 lbs. 6 ozs.) than the plant Xo. I grown in a soil 
not containing the added ferrous sulphate, which weighed only 4 lbs. 
2| ozs. 

Xow comes the question : In what form does this comparatively 
large percentage of iron exist in the tissues, &c., of the plant ? In 
this communication to the Chemical Society I wish to detail some 
further experimental researches I have made on the leaves of these 
plants, which may answer the above question. In passing, I may 
mention that I am growing various plants in soils containing known 
quantities of ferrous sulphate, and in duo time shall admit them to an 
experimental inquiry. 

^ , Microscopical sections of parts of the fresh leaves of plants Xos. II 
and III were' made and examined with the utmost care. This examina- 
tion showed that in the protoplasm of the cells containing the ohloro- 
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phyil corpuscles, tliere were minute crystals. These at first I thought 
were crystalloids, hut the action of a dilute solution of potassium 
hydrate caused no swelling np, thus proving that these bodies were 
true crystals. 

These crystals in some parts of the protoplasm were solitary, and 
in others arranged in groups round a common centre. When potas- 
sium ferrieyanide was drawn in (by using blotting-paper) between the 
slide containing the section of the leaf and the cover-slip covering it, 
these crystals were stained blue, the deepest blue colour being in 
close proximity to the crystals. This shows that these bodies were 
crystals of some iron compound. On drawing in barium chloride in 
a similar manner to that of potassinm ferrieyanide, a cloudiness ap- 
peared in the parts near the crystals, arising undoubtedly from the 
formation of barium sulphate. I think that, therefore, the right 
way of interpreting these observations is that the crystals contained 
in the protoplasm of the cells were crystals of ferrous sulphate. In 
Dr. PrantFs Zelirbuch der Botanih^ Luerssen^s Qrmidzuge der Botanih^ 
and Professor Sachs^ classic work on Botany, it is stated that crystals 
of calcium carbonate, calcium, phosphate, and calcium oxalate, occur 
in the cells and cell- walla of certain plants ; this is a fact well known 
to scientific men, but I am not aware that crystals of iron compounds 
have ever been found in the cell-contents of plants before. 

Prom these researches it is evident that the protoplasm of the cells 
containing the chlorophyll granules contained crystals of ferrous sul** 
phate. Besides, one could see that these microscopic crystals belonged 
to the monoclinic system, thus giving further evidence of their being 
FeSO^ + 

These crystals were also found in the plant (cabbage) Fo. I grown 
without the iron manure ; but where there was one cell containing 
•crystals in such plant, ten or twelve cells containing crystals existed 
in the plants grown in the iron-manured soil. Of course the iron 
must have been taken up in solution by the roots of the plants, and 
have ascended through the stems, and so reached the cells of the 
leaves; and it may be probable that as transpiration goes on, the 
solution (cell-sap) becomes saturated, and crystals of ferrous sulphate 
are deposited in the protoplasm of the cells containing chlorophyll. 

; My friend Mr. B. S. Wray (Honoursman in Botany) of the University 
of London draws my attention to another supposition, namely, that 
these crystals may not exist as crystals in the Iwing plants, but that 
the feiTous sulphate may exist ■ in a dissolved condition in the ^ proto- 
plasm of the cells, the crystals found in the microscopical sections 
being proditced by 'post-mortem changes. I shall 'test the' truth of 
'.this idea by: further microscopical investigations on such, plants as 
BE0to<»ccus,'Spirogyr% '&o,,\gr owing in proper solutions conteining 
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ferrous snlpliatej and I shall tlien be able to see whether these crystals 
are deposited -in the living protoplasm of the chlorophyll cells. 

In. the sections examined under the microscope, the crystals were 
always to be found near to the chlorophyll corpuscles, and there may 
be some probability in the supposition that these crystals act as 
reserves for the formation of the green colouring matter chlorophyll. 
I shall presently examine other plants grown with an iron manure. 
As I stated in my first paper on this subject, it is highly probable 
that a soluble salt of iron added to a soil in which certain plants grow 
is beneficial to their healthy condition. 

I do not for a moment suppose that the ferrous sulphate originally 
applied to the soil would last as soluble FeSO^ for the lapse of ten or 
eleven months ; atmospheric infinences would probably oxidise it to 
the ferric condition ; hut one thing is certain, that the iron must be 
absorbed by the roots in a dissolved condition, and subsequently 
find its way into the protoplasm of the cells containing chlorophyll, 
either being deposited as crystals, or remaining dissolved in the sub- 
stance of the protoplasm. 


XXIX. — On Gondensafions of Compounds which contain the Dicarbonyh 
group with Aldehydes and Ammonia, 

By Peanois E. Japp, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry in 
the Kormal School of Science, South Kensington. 

In a former communication (this Journal, 1883, Trans., 9; more 
fully Ber., 15, 2419) I developed at some length my interpretation of 
the above series of condensations, tbe experimental details of the 
study of which are contained in various papers published in this 
Journal during the last two years by myself in conjunction with 
othei«, I pointed out the bearing of this iuterpretation upon the 
question of the constitution of lophiue, giyoxaline, and allied com- 
pounds, I further showed that the interpretation which Eadziszewski 
(Ber., 15, 1493) sought to substitute for mine, though plausible 
enough when Eadziszewski's reactions alone are considered, is hardly 
tenable when these are taken in conjunction with other reactions of 
the same class described by me. 

Eadziszewski has since described, (Ber,, 15, 2796) a new synthesis 
of Wallach and Schulze’s paraoxalmethyline by the condensation of 
gljoxal with acetaldehyde and ammonia : — 
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CAOo -f C2H4O + 2NH3 = C4H6F2 + 30 H,, 

CrIyoxaL Acetaldehyde. Paraoxalmethyline. 

The author had not, at the time of sending in his communication, 
seen my paper on the interpretation of the above class of condensa- 
tions,* a class to -which this reaction belongs. In that paper (Ber.^ 
15, 2420) I made some suggestions concerning the constitution of the 
osalines. As I consider that the experimental result obtained by 
EadziszeivsH furnishes a confirmation of the views there expressed, I 
desire to develop these somewhat more fully, and to point out that by 
adopting the formulae for gljoxaline and oxalmethyline (methyl- 
gljoxaline) proposed by me, the constitution of the whole of the 
important compounds discovered by Wallach admits of explanation. 

Starting therefore with the formula of oxalmethyline given by me 
in the above paper, and formulating oxalethyline on the same type,t 
•we arrive at the two f ormulse : — 


CH— NCCHs) 

11 

OH 


\CK 


CH— XCCjHj) 
OH 


>C-0H3. 

■w 


Oxalmethyline Oxalethyline. 

(identical with methyiglyoxaline). 

The most probable formula for paraoxalmethyline, a compound which, 
as Wailach and Schulze have shown, is formed from the first of these 
by intramolecular change, from the second by elimination of ethylene, 
would be — 


GH—jNBL 

II >C 

OH W 

Paraoxalmethyline. 




and this, if my views concerning the above class of condensations are 
correct, is the formula of a compound which would be formed by the 
action of acetaldehyde and ammonia upon glyoxal.| 


* I take for granted that my reservation of the further sfiudy of these conden- 
sations (this Journal, 1882, 329) has escaped Eadziszewshi's notice, 
t The general formula of an oxaline obtained horn a di>suhstituted oxaniide of 
CONH(GaH2H + i} . 

the formula | , in which at least one of the alcohol-radicles must be 

cora(c,Ks„+i) 

CK—N (0^03,4.1). 

primary, would be H C(n_i)B[ 2 Cn-i)+i» 

OH 

i EadziszewsH (foe. eit) attributes to paraoxalmethyline the constitution -» 




CH— CH 3 . 
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The whole question between my an%<£ro-5ase/orm'i^^cB (c£. this Jour- 
nal, 1883, Trans., 9) and Radziszewski’s symmetrical formulm for 
compounds of this class (the oxalines, lophine, &c.) resolves itself 
into the simple question whether glyoxaline, the lowest member of the 
series, contains a replaceable hydrogen-atom directly attached to 
nitrogen. A proof, that this is the case would decide in favour of 
the anhydro-base formula. Now from the experimental evidence 
adduced by Wallach and by Eadziszewski, there can be little doubt 
that the oxalines are nothing more than glyoxaline in which one or 
moi'e hydrogen-atoms have been replaced by alcohol-radicles, and I 
think there are experimental facts which show that in some of these 
compounds the radicle is directly attached to nitrogen. One such 
fact, which is absolutely conclusive as regards the compound in 
question, is that Wallach and Schulze obtained ethyloxamide by the 
oxidation of chloroxalethyline. The boiling point of methylglyoxaline 
(a compound obtained by the action of methyl iodide upon glyoxaline) 
also renders it probable that this compound is derived from glyoxaline 
by the replacement of imidic hydrogen by methyl ; for whilst para- 
oxalmethyline, as ahomologue of glyoxaline in which the methyl- group 
is attached to carbon, boils 13° higher than glyoxaline, methyl- 
glyoxaline boils 58° lower. This lowering of the boiling point in the 
conversion of a secondary into a tertiary amine- or amide-group has 
been observed before in the case of diamines and diamides fcf. E. 
Fischer, Annalen, 190, 155; Miehler, JBer., 8, 1665). Radziszewski’s 
argument that glyoxaline and lophine do not contain an NH-group 
because they do not react with acid chlorides and anhydrides, has 
been refuted by anticipation in my previous paper (Her., 15, 2420). 
Lophine and glyoxaline behave in this respect exactly like the class of 
compounds to which they belong — the anhydro-bases of Hiibner. 
Anhydrobenzdiamidobenzene may, as Hiibner has shown, be heated 
with benzoyl chloride to 260° without alteration. 

In the above connection I would call atteniiou to the evidence 
afforded by the work of Ladenburg and Riigheimer on condensations 
of orthotolylenediamine (Her., 12, 952) of the ease with which the 
symmetrical complex — 

— 0— NH 

li >C= 

— C— 

passes, under the influence of heat, into the unsymmetrical anhydro- 
complex — 
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This is tbe ctange I liaye represented as occnrring wlieii 

amarine is transformed bj beating into lopbine {Ber.^ 15, 1270}.*' 


XXX. — On some Gondensaiio’o^froduds of Aldehydes tviih Aeetomeiio 
Bthef and ivith Substituted Acetoacetia JSthen^ 

By P. E. Matthews. 

Some time since Olaisen (Ber., 12, 345) showed that acetoacetio ether 
enters into reaction with aldehydes to form condensation-products. 
The reaction tabes place in the manner shown by the general 
equation — 

ROOH + CsHioOa = C6 Hs(CH.E)03 + 

with the greatest readiness, since it occurs at a temperature of 0° C,, 
and by the simple absorption of hydrochloric acid gas. Although 
the products obtained in this manner hare until now not been further 
studied, there is scarcely any doubt as to the manner in which tho 
reaction takes place. 

The combination between acetic aldehyde and acetoacetio ether 
could certainly, take place in various ways : — The aldehydio oxygen 
could combine wdth the hydrogen of the acetoacetic ether, or the 
ketonic oxygen of the latter with the hydrogen of the methyl-group 
of the aldehyde. The full and complete analogy which, however, 
takes place in the reaction when benzoic aldehyde is substituted for 
acetic aldehyde shows clearly — since benzoic aldehyde does not con- 
tain any hydrogen-atoms capable of easy reaction, as is the case with 
ordinary aldehyde — ^that the aldehyde-residue, B.OS, is really intro- 
duced into the molecule' of acetoacetic ether. 

The next question was whether the OH3, or the OH2-gT0up of the 
acetoacetic ether parts with its hydrogen to the oxygen of the 
aldehyde. Claisenk' researches also made 'this sufficiently clear. He 
found that malonic ether, which possesses a methylene-group similar ■ 
to that of acetoacetic ether, reacts in a precisely similar manner, and 
with, the same ease as acetoacetic ether. The analogy of the two 
reactions points clearly to the fact that the methylene-group of the, 
acetoacetic ether takes part in the reaction, and not the methyl-group. 

♦ , I take this opportunity of rectifying an omission. It had till lately escaped 
my notice tkat the amarine formula given in the paper here referred to,, had' already ‘ 
keen proposed , as an altemaiwe formula by E. Eiseher. The formula is not given 
in Ksche/s published work on' amarine, but is introduced incidentally in 'a paper, 
on furfural (dfWJffcii, Sll, 217). - . ■*' , 
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It seemed to me tliat it would be interesting to study t-Ms reaction in 
at least two directions ; firstly, to see wbetber tbe reaction is a 
general one, taking place between all tbe varions classes of aldehydes 
and acetoacetic ether, and secondly, what is the behaviour of various 
snhstitnted acetoacetic ethers, such as mono- and diethyl-, and dichlor- 
snhstitnted ethers with aldehydes. 

To clear np these two points I have studied the following re- 
actions r — 

Condensations of acetoacetic ether with — 

Isobntylic aldehyde* 

Valeric aldehyde- 

Chloral. 

J’nrfiiral. 

Acrolein. 

Eelations of di-substitnted acetoacetic ethers to benzoic aldehyde : 

Benzoic aldehyde and acetodiethylacetic ether. 

„ „ acetodichloracetic ether. 

„ „ „ acetobenzylideneacetio ether. 

Belations of monosnbstitnted acetoacetic ethers to benzoic alde- 
hyde : 

Benzoic aldehyde and acetomonoethylacetic ether. 

Condensation of Isobntylic, Aldehyde with Aceioacetic Bth&r, 

Acetoacetic ether and isobntylic aldehyde were mixed in molecular 
proportions, and into the mixtnre, thoroughly cooled with a mixture 
of ice and salt, hydrochloric acid gas was conducted. The gas was 
for a considerable time entirely absorbed, whilst the mixtnre became 
darker in colour, and deposited an underlayer of aqneons hydrochloric 
acid, which on continuing the stream of gas, disappeared after some 
time. The mixtnre was allowed to stand for 18 hours in ice- water, 
after which it was poured into water, when the ether separated out as 
a yellow layer on the surface. It was washed with water and caustic 
soda, dried over chloride of calcium, and afterwards distilled. During 
the first portion of the distillation, an immense amount of hydro- 
chloric acid gas was evolved. The evolution of gas ceased at about 
210°, between which and 2S0° nearly the whole of the product dis- 
tilled over. The portion 210 — 280° was several times redistilled, and. 
at last boiled almost entirely between 219—222°. This portion gave 
on analysis the following result; — ■ 

0T138 gram substance gave 0*2712 gram. COs^ and^0*08?0 ^am 
, ' HgO. ■ ■ 
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Calculated for 

^ioSi6^3‘ Found. 


c 65-22 65*28 

H 8*69 8*53 


Tills substance, acetoisohiiiylidene-acetic ether, is, wlien fresblj 
prepared, an almost colourless liquid. It boils at 219 — 222° (tber- 
mometer in Yapour to 140°), bas a very pleasant smell somewbat 
similar to ibat of peppermint, and is slightly decomposed at eacb 
distillation, lea-ving a residue of bigber boiling substances. In cbloro- 
form solution it combines directly with bromine ; on warming it witb 
alkalis tlie smell of isobutylic aldehyde becomes at once apparent, 
and the compound seems to be resolved into that aldehyde and aceto- 
acetic ether. 

Coiidensatiofi of Valeric Aldehyde with Acefoacetic Mher. 

This reaction was conducted in a precisely similar manner to tbo 
former one. The same evolution of hydrochloric acid gas was noticed, 
and it seems that all these unsaturated substances combine in the cold 
witb hydrochloric acid to form addition-products, which become 
decomposed during the distillation : — 

The substance gave the following results on analysis : — 

I. 0*1796 gram substance gave 0*4392 gram OO 2 and 0*1496 
gram H 2 O. 

II. 0*1706 gmm substance gave 0*4154 gram GO 3 and 0*1402 
gram H 3 O. 

Found. 

Calculated for ( — >. 


Uiijciigo'a. X. XI. 

0 66*67 66*69 66*41 

H 9*09 9*25 9*13 


The yield of pure substance is exceedingly good. From 50 grams 
of valeral I obtained 40 grams of the pure ether. 

Acetoisoamylidene acetic ether is an almost colourless liquid. It 
is slightly decomposed on distillation. It has an odour somewhat 
resembling that of strawberries. It boils at 237—241°. Sp. gr. (at 
15° compared with water at the same temperature) 0*9612. It reacts 
with bromine and alkalis ' in a precisely similar manner to the pre- 
ceding substance. 

Gondensaiion of Chloral with Acetoacetic Mhen, 

' Dry hydrochloric acid appears scarcely to act upon ^ a mixture of 
cMoral and acetoacetic ether. . A mixture of these substances saturated 
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witli JiydrocliloriG acid l}eoame gradually thick, and its colour changed 
to a yellow-green. After standing for several days, however, it was 
subjected to washing and distillation, and only a very small fraction, 
about 2 or 3 per cent., boiled at a temperature above 200“^. I there- 
fore tried another method of condensation, viz-., that by means of 
acetic anhydride, and by this method the condensation appears to 
take place qnantitatively.^' 

Chloral, acetoacetic ether, and' acetic anhydride in molecular pro- 
portions were heated in sealed glass tubes for 6 — 8 hours, at a tem- 
perature of 140 — 160°. The contents of the tube were coloured light 
brown, and on opening the tubes there wm a slight pressure due to 
liberated carbonic acid. The product was directly subjected to distilla- 
tion, and at first a considerable amount of acetic acid distilled over. 
After this the thermometer rose rapidly to 230°, between which and 
250° a considerable amount of liquid distilled over. There were, how- 
ever, all the signs that destructive distillation had. taken place, and at 
the next operation the distillation was performed under reduced pres- 
sure. Almost the whole of the product distilled from 160 — 170°, at a 
pressure of 35 mm., and by fractioning several times more, the sub- 
stance was obtained pure, and boiling- constantly at 154 — 158°, at a 
pressure of 24—26 mm. 


Analysis, 

I. 0*2363 gram substance gave 0*3276 gram CO 2 and 0*0856 gram 
H,0. 

n. 0* 26*29 gram substance gave 0*3638 gram CO3 and 0*1002 gram 
HoO. 

III. 0*3320 gram substance gave 0*5500 gram AgCL 

Found. 

Calculated for ( '' ^ 

CsHyOlsOa. I. II. HI. 


0... 36*99 37*81 37*68 — 

H... 3*47 4*02 4*23 — 

Cl 41*04 — — 40*98 


The substance acetotrichlaretliylidme acetic ether (ix-acetotrichlor- 


* In order to conyince myself that this method of condensation was of genemi 
application, I liaye made ,by its means both henzjHdene-malonic and benzylidene- 
aoetoaoetic ether, and in both eases I obtained an almost theoretical amount of pro- 
duct. Grismer, int' a paper read before tbe Belgian Academy, entitled La Reaction 
de PerMnf’ found that neither hydrochloric nor sulphuric acid acts in the way he 
wished — in condensing a mixture of aldehyde and malonic ether. Hydrochloric 
acid has no reaction at all, and with sulphuric acid the action is of too riolent a 
description. , By iising the above method, however, he obtained most easily 
ethylidene-malonic ether, isomeric 'With the ethers, of £ta-,' citra-, and mesa- conic 
aads. 

VOh. ‘Xhlll. a 
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crotonic etter) is a thick colourless oil, with an odour which reminds 
one strongly o£ chloral. Its specific gravity (15°) is 1*3420. Bromine 
acts upon the chloroform solution only with difficulty, and on the 
chloroform solution being evaporated, a thick oil was left behind, which 
after a long time solidified to a mass of prismatic crystals. 


Gondensation of ¥urf%iral %vUh Acetoaoetio JEltlier, 

In this condensation, as was to be expected beforehand, hydro- 
chloric acid could not be nsed as a condensing agent, on account of 
its powerful action upon furfural. The method of condensing by 
means of acetic anhydride gave on the contrary excellent results. The 
reaction was carried out in a similar manner to the previous one. 
After the acetic acid had distilled over, the distillation was continued 
under reduced pressure, and the product after being twice fractioned, 
boiled at 188—189®, at a pressure of 29 — 32 mm., and solidified at once 
to a crystalline mass. 

Analysis^ 


I. 0*2302 gram substance gave 0*5344 gram CO 2 , and 0*1190 gram 

H2O- 

IL 0*2036 gram substance gave 0*4738 gram CO 2 , and 0*1050 gram 

H2O. 

III. 0*1633 gram substance gave 0*3843 gram CO 2 , and 0*0870 gram 
HsO. 

Found. 

Calculated for — * 

O 11 H 12 O 4 . I. II. III. 


G 63*46 63*31 63*46 63*79 

H..... 5*77 , 5*75 5*73 5*88 


Analyses I and II were made on the substance purified by distilla- 
tion. Ill was made on a portion crystallised from light petroleum. 

This substance, metofurfurijlidene acetic ether (a-acetofurfuracrylic 
ether} is colourless and crystalline, easily soluble in chloroform, acetic 
acid, alcohol, and benzene. Light petroleum and ether dissolve it only 
■when boiling, and it crystallises from these solvents in splendid large 
crystals, which possess the property of double refraction in the highest 
degree. , 

The boiling point of the ether has already been given, and it melts 
at 62—62*5°. 

A dibromide was made, but as it showed no tendency to crystallise 
it was not further iuTestigated. 


Acrolein and Acetoacetic Mther. 

I' endeavoured' to e'ffect the condensation of acrolein with aceto- 
acetic ether by means of the 'hydrochloric acid method. '' The substances 
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seemed to combine, but tbe product was always decomposed on distil- 
lation, even in a vacuum. At this time I did not know of the acetic 
anhydride method of condensation, so that until now I have obtained 
only negative results in the formation of aceto-allylideneacetie ether. 


Behatioue oe Di-substituted Agetoacetio Ethers with Beyzoic 

Aldehyde. 


Oonde^isation of DietJiylacetoacetic JStlier and Benzoio Aldehyde, 


Pure diethylacetoacetic ether and benzoic aldehyde -were mixed 
together in molecular proportion, and saturated with hydrochloric acid. 
After some time the mixture began to get darker in colour, and at 
length became intensely dark red. It was left at rest for four days, 
and was then poured into ice- water, washed with soda-solution, dried 
over calcium chloride, and distilled under reduced pressure. During 
the distillation an immense amount of hydrochloric acid was given off, 
as in the condensations before mentioned, but it at once became evi- 
dent that the greater part of the mixture had not entered into any 
reaction at all. At a pressure of 8 mm., more than two-thirds of the 
oil distilled over below 100 °, and it was recognised as only a mixture 
of the unaltered ether and benzoic aldehyde. A small portion of the 
substance, however, came over at 200 — 205° (pressure 3 mm.). This 
was analysed and found to contain about 1 per cent, too little carbon 
for the substance C 17 H 22 O 3 J and also to contain a small amount of 
chlorine. Fortunately it solidified after some time, and after crystal- 
lisation from petroleum was again analysed. 

I. 0*2204 gram gave 0*5999 gram CO 3 and 0*160? gram HoO. 

IL 0*1?98 „ „ 0*4912 „ „ 0*1808 „ 


Calculated for 
Ci7H220^3. 


0 74*45 

H 8*08 


Poiiud. 

£ ^ I? 

74*23 ?4*50 

8*10 8*08 


The substance Ci 7 H 2303 (cinnamyldiethylacetic ether) is a colourless 
crystalline body melting at 101 — ^102°. It is easily soluble in ether 
and chloroform, slightly soluble in cold alcohob and ligroxn, and is 
best prepared pure by crystallisation from a boiling solution of the 
last solvent. The mechanism of the reaction is that the CHrgroup' 
in diethylacetoacetic ether, being adjacent to a GO-group, is, as Ciaisen 
and Claparede (Ber,, 13, 849 ; 14, 2460) have shown in the cases of 
aldehyde, acetophenone, mesityl oxide, and pyruvic acid, capable of 
condensation with henzoic ,, aldehyde. It seems ' that the position of 
the 00 -group or groups is the principal influence in determining the' 

Q 2 ^ 
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mode of condensation between ketonio compounds and aldehydes. 
The metbylene-groups in malonic and acetoacetio ethers are directly 
combined with two CO-groups, and lienee the combination takes place 
with the greatest ease. With pyruvic acid and dietbylacetetber, the 
condensation takes place with much greater difficulty, as the only 
points capable of condensing are directly united to but one CO-group. 
In the case of acetoacetic ether I found the condensation to be com- 
plete in 18 hours, whilst with the diethyl ether only about 25 per cent, 
had condensed after a lapse of four days- 

A solution of cinnamyl diethylacetic ether in chloroform at once 
decolorises bromine, and on spontaneous evaporation of the chloro- 
form, leaves behind an oil which finally solidifies. It was recrystallised 
from ligroin, and gave on analysis the following figures : — 

0‘1348 gram substance gave 0’2318 gram CO 2 , and 0*0604 gram 

H3O. 

0*1306 gram substance gave 0*1120 gram AgBr, 

Found. 

Calculated for f * ^ 

Ci7H22Br203. I. II. 


C 47*00 47-07 — 

H... 5*07 5-16 — 

Br 36*87 — 36*49 


This dibromide crystallises in small colourless prisms, which melt 
at 54 — 55"^, and are distinguished from the original ether by their easy 
solubility in alcohol and petroleum* 

I have also attempted to effect the following condensations of di-sub- 
stituted acetoacetic ethers, dichloroacetoacetic ether with benzoic 
and acetic aldehydes, and henzylideneacetoacetic ether with the 
same aldehydes. I have tried all the methods of condensation with 
which I was acquainted in these cases, but in no case was I able to 
isolate any condensation-product, and in fact with the dichlorinated 
ether I was unable to find any trace wbatsoever of a reaction. The 
dichlorether is therefore an exception to the rule that all substances 
which have a CHrgroup directly combined with a CO-group are 
capable of forming compounds with benzoic aldehyde, with elimina- 
tion of one molecule of water. 

BmA-VIOUE Of MONO-StJBSTITITTEI) AcETOACETIG EtHERS WITH BeIS^ZOIO 

Aloehtde. 

O'€^d&fi3cdion of Mbuoefhyldcetoacetw Mthar QM>d benzoic Aldehyde^ 

This'mndeasaMon was effected similarly to that^ with 'the diethyl 
ether. ' The product, however,': did not boil; so constantly as in the 
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former case, and as it showed no tendency to solidify, it was not so 
easy to purify. After the first distillation it contained 2 — 3 per cent, 
of chlorine, and on every subsequent distillation it was slightly decom- 
posed, and on analysis always showed an excess of carbon. It was, 
however, obtained in an approximately pure condition, and gave on 
analysis the following numbers : — 


I. 0*246 gram substance gave 0*6694 gram 002,' and 0*1678 gram 

H2O. 

II. 0*1878 gram substance gave 0*5092 gram CO 2 , and 0*1249 gram 

H2O. 


0 

H 


Calculated for 

O15H18O3. 

73*17 

7*32 


Round. 


X, Xi. 

74*21 73*94 

7*58 7*39 


The substance in the purest state I obtained it, is a yellow pleasant- 
smelling oil, boiling at about 210'’ under a pressure of 22 mm. 

It is evident that if this condensation is analogous to that of the 
diethyl ether, the compound must still contain one hydrogen-atom 
possessing the property of being replaced by sodium in the same way 
as aceto-acetic ether ; and further, that if this atom of hydrogen be 
replaced by a C 2 H 5 -group, the identical cinnamyldiethylacetic ether 
will be obtained. I therefore acted upon the einnamylmonoethyi- 
acetic ether, first with sodic ethylate, and afterwards with ethyl iodide, 
and obtained a substance which on recrystallisation from ether, melted 
at 101 — 102°, and gave on analysis the following numbers: — 0 74*53 
per cent., H 8*31 per cent., whereas theory requires C 74*45 per cent., 
and H 8*03 per cent. The substance was identical in all its properties 
with, and in fact was cinnamyldiethylacetic ether. I may here remark 
that Orismer (loo. ciL) has found that monoethyimaionio ether is 
quite incapable of condensing with benzoic aldehyde. 

In conclusion I wish to point out — 1st. That acetoacetic ether is 
capable of condensing with aldehydes of all descriptions, and that the 
condensation takes place only in the methylene-group, but with the 
greatest ease. 2nd. That mono- and di-subsfeiluted acetoacetic ethers 
(with the exception of the dichiorether) are capable of condensing 
with benzoic aldehyde, hut that the condensation is very much more 
difficult to effect, and takes place only in the methyl-group. 
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XX'Kl.--GQ}itribution to tie Glemistry of Fairy BingsF 


Bj Sir J. B. LiWES, Barfc., LL.D., F.R.S., J. H. &ilbert, Pla.D., 
F.E.S., and E. Waeiitgton. 

The circles of dark-green grass wMcli frequently occur on pasture 
land, and kave long been known by the name of ‘‘Fairy Bings,” 
bave naturally attracted tbe attention of botanists and vegetable 
physiologists, and various explanations of their occurrence have 
been given. It has long been supposed that the luxuriant growth 
of grass constituting the ring is connected with the growth and decay 
of fungi, which so serve as manure for the grasses which succeed 
them. Among the numerous explanations of the fact that the growth 
assumes the form of an extending ring, perhaps the one which for 
some time received the greatest attention, was that based on the theory 
of Becandolle, according to which the excretions of a plant are prejn- 
diciai to the growth of plants of the same description. It was snp- 
posed that the excretions of fungi were detrimental to their recurrence 
on the same spot, and hence they developed only externally to the ring 
of their previous growth. 

The first explanation of the luxuriant growth of the rings, put 
forward from a more purely chemical point of view, was that of Pro- 
fessor Way, in a paper “ On the Fairy Rings of Pasture, as illustrat- 
ing the use of Inorganic Manures,” which was read in the Chemical 
Section of the Biitish Association at Southampton in 1846, and was 
published in the Journal of the Boyal Agrioultural Society of England^ 
7, 549. He analysed the ash of some of the fungi, and also of the 
grass of a fairy ring. From the results of these analyses he explains 
the growth of the fairy rings as follows : — “ A f ungus is developed on 
a single spot of ground, sheds its seed, and dies. On the spot where 
it grew it leaves a valuable manuring of phosphoric acid and alkalis, 
some magnesia, and a little sulphate of lime. Another f ungus might 
undoubtedly grow on the same spot again ; but upon the death of the 
first the ground becomes occupied by a vigorous crop of grass, rising 
like a phcenix, on the aslies of its predecessor.” The growth of the 
grass as an extending ring, and not as a disc, he further explains by 
the &et of the removal of tbe grass, and with it “ the greater part of 
the inorganic materials wMch the fungus had collected.” He adds, 
that the nitrogen of the fungus must not be left out of consideration, 
but that he Mieves — “ it is to the inorganic elements that the effect is 
chiefly to- be a^ribed.” , 

Buekman, on the other hand, whilst admitting that fungi are fre- 
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qiientlj found on or just outside tlie ring, considers their occurrence 
"by no means essential to the formation of the ring, and that it may 
he produced hy any cause unfavourable to the growth of a circular 
disc of grass. At the same time he says — there is reason to think 
that rings to which the fungi have not become attached soon break 
up ” {Yeterlnarian^ May and June, 1870). 

Almost from the commencement of the E^othamsted experiments, 
the circumstances of the development of fairy rings have been ob- 
served with much interest, as a:Sording a striking example of what 
may be called “ natural rotation.” It was thought that if the source 
of the nitrogen of the fungi growing in fairy rings were deter- 
mined, some light might perhaps be thrown on the source of the 
nitrogen of the Leguminosse, which are grown separately, in rotation 
with the cereals and other crops, or in association with the grasses in 
the mixed herbage of grass land. In a Eothamsted paper in 1851 
(Jour. Boy. Ay. Soo.j 12, 32), the subject was referred to as follows : — 

A beautiful illustration of the dependence for luxuriant growth of 
one plant upon another of different habits, such as we have shown 
above, may be found in the case of the ‘ fairy rings,’ where the 
fungus, hy virtue of its extraordinary power of rapidly accumulating 
nitrogen from the atmosphere during its growth, taking up the 
minerals which the grasses, from their more limited power in this 
respect could not appropriate, provides an abundance of the nitro- 
genous manure so effective in the growth of the grasses which .are 
observed to spring up with great luxuriance wherever the fungus has 
grown or fallen.” 

Here, then, it was assumed that it was the nitrogen, rather than the 
ash-constituents of the fungus, to which the manuring action was 
mainly to be attributed. Even at that time the characteristic effects 
of mineral and nitrogenous manures respectively, on the growth of 
gramineous crops, were sufficiently established by field experiments to 
leave no doubt that the dark colour and the luxuriant growth of the 
grasses on the rings were intimately connected with a liberal supply 
of nitrogen as manure. But it will be observed that the source of the 
nitrogen of the fungi was then supposed to he the atmosphere. 

Since that time much directly experimental and other evidence lias 
been acquired as to the sources of the nitrogen of green-leaved plants ; 
and, although absolute proof is still wanting on some points — and it 
might well be that plants of such opposite characters as fungi might 
have a different source — yet doubt as to the atmospheric source of their 
nitrogen gradually increased. Accordingly, in 1874, an attempt was 
made to obtain direct experimental data on the subject. Samples of 
,soil were taken of a fixed area ,and to a fix'ed depth within, on, and 
outside a fairy ring; and in,, each the nitrogen was determined. 
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The results showed the lowest percentage of nitrogen in the surface 
soil within the ring, a higher percentage under the ring, and a higher 
still outside it. The ohyioiis conclusion was, that the soil within the 
ring had lost nitrogen hy the growth of the fnngi, and the subsequent 
luxuriant growth and remoyal of the grasses. But so important a 
conclusion required confirmation. Accordingly, in a short paper by 
one of ns entitled INote on the Occurrence of Fairy Bings, pub- 
lished in 1875 (Jour, Linn, 8oc. Lot, 15 , 17), the general indication 
only was stated, reserying the publication of the numerical results 
until they should be conSrmed-. The soils of other fairy rings haye 
since been collected and inyestigated, and it was intended to extend 
the inquiry further ; but, owing to the unfayourable weather of the 
last few years, the rings which had bwn under examination have dis- 
appeared. Under these circumstances, and as the general bearing of 
the results already obtained is unmistakable, it has been decided to 
put on record both the earlier and the later results, without waiting 
for further repetition or extension. 

Before entering upon a consideration of the experimental results in 
question, it will be well to refer a little more in detail to some of the 
circumstances of the occurrence of a fairy ring. 

It is probable that the fungi growing on grass land owe their 
occurrence, in the first instance, to the accidental droppings of animals 
(or birds) ; and it seems to depend on the conditions of soil, season, 
and association, whether the growth is limited to the original spot, or 
whether it extends, and an annually increasing ring is formed. If 
the soil be rich, or highly manured, or the season very favourable for 
luxuriance of the general herbage, the probability is that the fungi 
will not be reproduced, and a patch only will be developed. It is 
under opposite conditions, that is, where the soil is poor, that the 
deveiopment of rings is generally observed. 

The growth of fungi being once established from some extraneous 
cause, such as above referred to, they will on decay supply a rick 
nitrogenous and mineral manuring to the adjacent herbage. A patch 
of dark-green luxuriant giuss succeeds. This being cut or eaten off, 
the soil becomes the more exhausted the more luxuriant has been the 
growth. Accordingly the vegetation within the ring is generally less 
luxuriant than that outside it. In the case of mere patches, some 
examinations of the soil in spring and autumn have not shown a 
marked development of mycelium.. But on digging into the turf 
immediately outside a ring, it is generally found penetrated by' 
white cobweb-like mycelium, extending to a depth of several inches, 
'and smaetimM. eyen to a foot or more. When' the, mycelium: 'is 
Abuaiant/the'soil-is remarkably dry, and can with difficulty be watted,,' 
'US' if it were grewy,,. 'The mycelium' is most abundantin the soil' 
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just outside tlae ring, or at tlie outer edge of it. If tJie season be 
f aYOurablej an aboveground growth of fungi will appear in the spring 
or autumn. These fructify, and, by scattering their spores, give rise 
to a further growth of mycelium. The fungus thus spreads into fresh 
ground, and the rings extend outwards, so long as the circumstances 
of the soil and season are favourable. Sometimes, however, fungi 
are found growing in the midst of the band of luxuriant grass. In 
such cases it would appear that the increased growth of the grass is 
due to the decay of the mycelium, or to its action on some of the 
organic compounds in the soil. 

In the paper above referred to, the relative development of fairy 
rings, and of fungi generally, on the differently manured plots of 
meadow land in the park at Rothamsted is described. Among the 
more than twenty differently manured plots, fairy rings have occurred 
on only two, neither of which has received either nitrogen or potash 
as manure for many years. The one is annually manured with super- 
phosphate of lime alone, and the other with a mixture of superphos- 
phate and the sulphates of sodium and magnesium. Quite consistently 
with what is commonly recognised as to the conditions most favourable 
for the development of fairy rings, the general vegetation on these 
plots is of a very restricted character. Where nitrogenous manures 
are applied, and the luxuriant growth of the grasses is thereby pro- 
moted, no fairy rings have occurred, and the appearance of fungi is 
rare. As fairy rings thus developed only where the growth of the 
grasses and their associates was extremely limited (owing to deficient 
supply of nitrogen or of potash, or of both, in a condition available to 
them), the qxiestions were suggested — How far the fungi prevail 
simply in virtue of the absence of adverse and vigorous competition ? 
— ^whether they live to a greater or less extent as parasites, and so at 
the expense of the sluggish underground growth of the plants in 
association with them whether they have the power of acquiring 
nitrogen in some form from the atmosphere ? — or, lastly, whether they 
assimilate nitrogen from the soil itself, existing there in a condition 
not available to the plants growing in association with them ? 

Of the composition of the mycelium but little is known, and it is to 
be supposed that it would vary considerably at different periods of its 
development. On several occasions it has been found at Rothamstecl 
to leave a very eonsidemble incombustible residue, consisting cMefiy 
of calcium carbonate, which is presumably the result of the destruction 
of calcium oxalate. 

The general composition'' of the aboveground growth has beeii' 
determined by Fleury in' the' case of two of the fairy ring fungi 

31, ann., 73, p. 261). The following is abstract of his 
results': — , , 
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Table I. — Tercentage Oom^ositmi ofiwo Fairy Bing Fungi. 


Species. 

; Water. 

1 

Nitrogen 

reckoned 

1 as albu- 
minoids. 

1 I'afcty 
' matter. 

Soluble 

carbo- 

hydrates. 

Eibre. 

Ash. 

In Fresh Suhstance. 

Marasmius oreadum ' 

91 -75 

2-93 

0-19 

3 '59 

1 

0-67 

0-87 

Agaricus pruuulus . , 

89 ’25 i 

i 

4*11 

0-14 

4-08 

0*81 

1'61 

In Fry Matter. 

Marasmius oreadum 

i( 

1 __ 

35-57 

2*40 

43*34 

8*12 ! 

10-57 

Agaricus prunulus . . 

i 

38 -32 

1-38 

' 

37-77 

1 

7-53 

15 *00 


Tiie following is tlie composifcion. of tlie asK of one species of 
fairj-ring fungtis as determined bj Professor Way (Jour. Boy. Ag. 
8oc., 7, 550, 1846) 


Table II. — Fercentage Comjposition of the Ash of Agaiicus pmnnlns. 


Ter cent, in Ash. 


100 dry. 

1 KjO. 

NaoO. 

1 

1 CaO. 

MgO. 


SO 3 . 



0 

p 

0*38 

55 *10 

3 '54 

i 

j 1'35 

2*20 

29*49 

1-93 

i 

1-09 

0*25 

3*80 


The composition of the fairy ring fungi appears from these analyses 
to he very similar to that of other fungi -which have been analysed ; 
and it may be mentioned that one of the species examined by Fleury, 
the Marasviitcs oreadum, occurs on the rings at Rothamsted. The 
fungi contain a large proportion of nitrogenous matter, amounting to 
more than one-third of their dry substance ; and their ash is extremely 
rich in both potash and phosphoric acid, but especially in potash. Tet it 
will be remembered that fairy rings developed only on Wo of the 
experimental plots at Rothamsted, neither of which had received 
either nitrogen or potash as manure for many years, and where the 
growth of the gi-asses was extremely meagre. 

It is evident from the very restricted vegetation of these plots, 
from the riohn^s in nitrogen of the fungi, and from the great 
luxuriance of the grasses which succeed them, that the fungi were 
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able to obtain an amount of nitrogen from some source greatly in 
excess of that wbicb was available to tbe associated herbage, l^at 
is the source of this nitrogen ? Has the fungus the power of assi- 
milating it largely from the atmosphere? or has it the power of 
taking it up from the soil in a manner, or in a degree, which the 
grasses and other green-leaved plants do not possess ? The object of 
the experiments now to be described was to obtain an answer to these 
questions. 

We will first give a brief history of the various samples of soil 
which have been collected and analysed, and afterwards direct attention 
to the results which have been obtained. 

The Grove Faddoch Fairy Bing, 

The samples of soil were taken on May 19th, 1874. The ring, 
which then consisted of a half circle several yards in diameter, and 
had been observed to increase during the past few years, was near a 
hedge and some trees, and the soil was much permeated by roots. 
The band of grass forming the ring was about 2 feet wide, and of a 
dark bluish-green colour. The grass was of a much lighter colour 
both within and outside the ring, and rather lighter within than out- 
side. Samples of the soil were taken at three points : 1. Two feet 
within the ring. 2. In the centre of the ring-band. 3. Two feet 
outside the ring. In each case a sample of the first, and of the second 
9 inches of depth, was taken. 

The mode of collecting the soil samples was that which has been 
employed for many years at Hothamsted. A frame of strong sheet 
iron 6 inches square, 9 inches deep, open at the top and bottom, and 
having a strong rim outside the upper edge, was driven into the 
ground until the upper edge was level with the surface. The contents 
were then carefully taken out, and constituted the sample of the first 
9 inches of depth. The soil round the frame was then removed to the 
depth of its lower edge, it was again driven down into the soil, and the 
contents taken out, these representing the second 9 inches of depth. 

The sample of the first 9 inches of soil taken on the ring was 
remarkably dry, and muck paler in colour than that of the sample 
from the same depth either from without or within the ring, that 
from outside the ring being much the darkest of the three. Mycelium 
was found to extend to the depth of a foot or more. This is a some- 
what greater depth than usual, probably accounted for by the large 
amount of organic debris from the roots of the hedge, and two large 
ash trees, one on either side. 

The BroadhalJc Field Fairy Bing, 

. This was a small imperfect ring: forming about two-thirds of a 
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circle. The ground withiB the circle had been disturbed in recent 
jears, and there was doubt how far the disturbance had extended. 

The first series of samples was taken on June 18th, 1877. The ring 
was then covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, interspersed with 
which were a few fungi. The samples of soil taken were : 1. Within 
the ring, about 14 inches from it. 2. On the ring. 3. Just outside 
the ring. 4. Quite outside it, about 16 inches from it. A rather con- 
siderable amount of mycelium was found in the soil taken from the 
ring, extending from the surface to a depth of 5 or 6 inches. In the 
sample taken just outside the circle a little mycelium was found, 

A second series of samples was taken on September 15th of the 
same year. The ring had widened since June, and was again covered 
with a luxuriant growth of grass. The samples taken were: 1. Within 
the ring, 18 inches from it. 2. On the ring. 3. Outside the ring, 
about 15 inches from it. The soil from the ring contained a compara- 
tively small amount of mycelium, extending about 4 inches from the 
surface. 

The samples of soil from this ring, and from those subsequently 
experimented upon, were not taken with the iron frame already 
described, but with a steel cylinder, 2^ inches in diameter, and 12 
inches long, fixed at the end of a stout iron rod. The cylinder was 
driven into the ground until its upper edge was level with the surface ; 
when withdrawm it contained a solid core of soil, which was re- 
moved through a slit in the side which was covered during the 
working. The advantage of this mode of soil sampling is its sim- 
plicity ; but the objections to it are that the quantities of soil brought 
up are more irregular, and do not therefore so nearly represent the 
depth intended as when the wider square frame is used. Owing to 
the narrowness of the cylinder the soil rises within it with consider- 
able difliculty, becoming much consolidated below, and when the 
cylinder is drawn up it is found to be but partially filled. In any 
case, however, it would be inappropriate to calculate quantities of soil, 
or of any of its constituents, over a given area to a given depth, from 
single samples ; and as the object in the present instance was simply 
to compare the percentage composition of different samples of soil 
collected at the same time and in the same manner, the imperfections 
of the method above referred to are of less consequence. 

The Fark Fairy Bings^ 

It has been already mentioned that fairy rings were numerous 

te^piot'ol experimental meadow land in the park which was con- 
/‘feuously’ manured ^ with superphosphate of lime alone., , A perfect 
;'ri%;on' this plotwaS' select^ for examination. , ■The samples of soil 
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were taken on September 19tli, 1877. Tbe band of grass forming tbe 
ring was abonfc 3 feet wide, and very luxuriant, but no aboveground 
growth of fungi was then observed. The samples taken were: 
1. Within the ring, about 4 feet from the centre of the band. 2. On 
the ring, in the middle of the band. 3. On the ring, at its outer edge. 
4. Quite outside the ring. In the soil from the centre of the band but 
little mycelium was found ; in that from the outer edge, mycelium 
was abundant at the surface, but extended very little below it. 

In the following spring (1878) this ring having extended consider, 
ably in width, and its ontline having become indistinct, no further 
samples were taken from it ; but another partial ring on the same plot 
was selected for experiment. The soil of this second ring was sampled 
on April 25th, 1878. The band was then about 2 feet wide. The 
samples taken were: 1. Within the ring, about 2-| feet from it. 2. On 
the ring towards the inside. 3. On the ring towards the outside. 4. Out- 
side the ring, about 1^ foot from it. In the soil taken from the ring 
towards the ouiside of it, mycelium was fairly developed, and 
extended 5 or 6 inches below the surface. Here the soil was drier, 
and of a lighter colour, than at the other points. 

Tre^aration wnd Analysis of the Soil Samples. 

From all the samples, the stones, roots, and other observable organic 
residue were carefully picked out, and the remaining soil was reduced 
to fine powder. The samples from the Broadbalk Field and the Park 
Fairy Bings were partially dried by exposure in a thin layer in a warm 
room immediately after being received in the laboratory ; but those 
from the Grove Paddock were not so prepared. As a necessary means 
of calculation, especially of the percentage of water, the weights of 
the fresh samples, and of their separated parts, were taken in all case& 
excepting those of the soils from the Broadbalk Field. 

The following table shows the percentage of water, lost on diying 
at 100“ C., and calculated on the total fresh soil (excluding stones), in 
the cases of ail the samples, from the^ Grove Paddock, and the Park 
Fairy Bings. 
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Table III . — Teroentage of Water in 'FresTi Soil as collected^ exclusive 

of Stones, 



Surface soil. 

Subsoil. 

Grove Paddoch Fairy Bing Soils, May 19, 1874. 

"WifluTi thft Ting - • • 

16*03 

15*68 


12 *58 

12*30 


15 *71 

16 *24 


The Parh Fairy Bing Soils, September 19, 1877. 

Wif.lini thft Tmpf. 

22 *80 

17 *04 


19*29 

13*13 


18 *50 

13 *23 

•XtiRf. oiitsidft VLiig 

23 *33 

15 *03 



The Parh Fairy Bing Soils, A^ril 25, 1878. 


Within the ring 

26 *34 

19 *21 

On ring (inside) 

26*33 

— 

On ring (outside) 

21*95 

i 19 -14 

Outside the ring 

27*96 

19 -74 


It will be observed that the percentage of water is almost uniformly 
lower in tbe soils taken from tbe ring-band than in those taken either 
within or outside it ; and this generally holds good in the case of the 
subsoils as well as of the surface soils. The comparative dryness of the 
soil under the ring-band will in part be due to the gi'eater evaporation 
incident to the greater activity of growth ; but, in some cases, as in 
that of the Grove Paddock Ring, it is probably to be largely attributed 
to the action of the underground fungoid growth in giving to the soil, 
in some way not quite explicable, a power of resisting the free absorp- 
tion of water, as if it were greasy, as already referred to. 

In all the surface soils the nitrogen has been determined by com- 
bustion with soda-lime, and the carbon by combustion in oxygen ; and 
in those from the Broadbalk Field and the Park Fairy Rings the 
nitrogen as nitric acid has also been determined. The subsoils have 
only been partially examined, and such determinations of nitrogen as 
have been made in them by the soda-lime method indicate that the 
variations in, the>amount are due to differences in the character of the. 
subsoils, quite independent of the ■ influences of the growth' of the' 
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fungi, and of flie grasses succeeding tRem, wliicR are tRe subjects of 
tRe present inquiry. Indeed, very numerous determinations of nitro- 
gen in subsoils Rave sRown tRat, with a low actual percentage, the 
variations in the amount in difierent samples are proportionally great, 
and obviously to a great extent unconnected with the special history 
of the plot from which the samples are taken. Aloreover, so far as 
the total nitrogen and carbon are concerned, it seems probable that 
the influences of the fairy ring growth are, to a great extent, if not 
wholly, limited to the surface soils; and it will be seen that the results 
relating to them afford conclusive evidence on the points under 
inquiry. 

In Table IT are given the percentages of nitrogen and carbon in 
the dry fine surface soils (that is excluding stones, roots, and water). 


Table IT . — Tercentages of Nitrogen and Garlon in the Dry Nine 
Surface Soils, 



Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Grove Faddock Fairy Bing Soils, May 19, 1874. 

Within the ring .............. 

0-262 

3-06 

On the ring 

0-274 

( 2 - 72 )* 

Outside the ring 

0 -287 

3-34 

Broadhalh Field Fairy Bing Soils, June 18, 1877. 

Within the ring 

0'271 

2*38 

On the ring 

0-300 1 

3-36 

Just outside the ring .......... 

0 -327 

3-05 

Quite outside the ring 

0 -303 

3-52 

Broadhalh Field Fairy Bing Soils, Se^femher 15, 1877. 

Within the ring ...... 

0-226 

2*48 

On the ring 

0*244 

2-60 

Outside the ring .............. 

0-274 

3T2 


^ In the Grove Paddock soils tRe carbon was not determined until some years 
after the collection, when tRe sample taken on tRe ring was found to Rave ,a high 
percentage of water, and a mouldy odour ; it had doubtless lost carbon. 
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Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

The Park Fairy Bing Soils, September 19, 1877. 

Witliin the ring 

j 

0 -222 

2-88 

On tbe ring (centre) 

0-230 

3*01 

On the ring (outer edge) ...... 

0-376 

3-40 

J ust outside the ring 

0-259 

3*31 


The ParJc Fairy Bing Soils ^ A'pril 25, 1878. 


Witlam the ring 

0-253 

3*12 

On the ring (inner side). * 

0-245 

2-97 

On the ring (outer side) ...... 

0 '268 

3T1 

Outside the ring 

0-269 

3 *44 


Althongli, as lias been said, all visible organic debris was carefnllj 
removed from tbe samples before nitrogen and carbon were deter- 
mined in them, it will be readily understood that in tbe case of surface 
soils of grass land containing so« mncb of sucli matter, it is extremely 
difficult to exclude the whole of it, whilst any irregularity in this 
respect ^vill affect the amount of carbon more than that of the nitro- 
gen ; and a consideration of the results in detail leads to the conclusion 
that the carbon determinations are, from this cause, less trustworthy 
than those of the nitrogen. Still a glance at the Table (lY) shows 
that in each of the five series of samples the percentage of both 
nitrogen and carbon is much lower in the soils within the ring than 
outside it ; that is to say, it is much lower where the action of the 
fungus and the growth and removal of the luxuriant crop of grass is 
past, than where the fungus has not yet been developed. In most 
eases where the action of the f ungus is still in progress, the percentages 
of nitrogen and carbon are intermediate between those in the soils 
within and without the circle. The spread of the ring is in fact 
marked by a destruction of organic matter conta-ming nitrogen and 
carbon. 

It will be observed, however, that there are some apparent anomalies 
in the results, but on an examination of the circumstances of the 
experiments, these are sufficiently explained. Thus, the percentages 
of both nitrogen and carbon are much higher in the series of samples 
''Collected' from the Broadbaik Field Fairy Ring in June, 1877, than 
in those collected from the same ring in the following September ; and 
according to, /notes- taken at the time, the' sampling cylinder, did not 
bring up 'much spil,in' June/as in September. ^In other words, 
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tlie samples taken in June comprised a larger proportion of the 
surface, and a smaller proportion of the subsoil, and hence the higher 
range in the percentage of nitrogen and carbon in them. Again, the 
percentages of both nitrogen and carbon are abnormally high in the 
sample from the Park Fairy Ring collected at the onter edge in 
September, 18/7, and in the samples collected within the ring, and 
on the onter side of it, in April, 1878. In these cases also the cylinder 
brought up relatively small weights of soil, and hence the samples con- 
sisted in a relatively large proportion of surface soil, and showed 
accordingly higher percentages of nitrogen and carbon. 

The general beariug of the results is unmistakably shown in the 
next table (Y), in which, assuming each ring to be made up of 
the thi’ee divisions of “ within,” on,” and outside,” the results for 
each such division of the five different series of samples are brought 
together, and the mean taken. Thus, we have the mean of all the 
determinations on the samples taken within the ring, the mean of all 
those taken on the ring, and of all those taken outside it. At the foot 
of the table there is given the mean amount of nitrogen and carbon in 
the soils within, and on the ring, compared with that outside it taken 
as 100. There is also given the mean proportion of carbon to 1 of 
nitrogen in the soils taken at the different positions. 


Table Y . — Mean Percentages of Nitrogen and Carhon in the Fine 
Dry Fairy Ring Soils. 



Nitrogen per cent. 

Carbon per cent. 

Description of ring. 

"WithiTi 

the 

ring. 

On 

the 

ring. 

Outside 

the 

ring. 

Within 

the 

ring. 

On 

the 

ring. 

Outside 

the 

ring. 

Grove Padcloch (May, 1874) . . 

0*262 

0-274 

0-287 

3-06 

2 *72 

3*34 

Broadbalk (June, 1877) ...... 

0-271 

0*300 

0-315 

2-38 

3*36 

3-29 

„ (September, 1877) . . 

0*226 

0*244 

0*274 

2-48 

2*60 

3-12 

'Park (September, 1877) - i 

0*222 

0*253 

0*259 

2*88 

3*21 

3*31 

„ (April, 1878 ) 

0*253 

0*257 

0*269 

3*12 

3*04 

3 *44 

Mean 

i 0-247 

0 *266 1 

0*281 

2-78 

2*99 

3-30 

N and C outside” = lOO .... 

1 87-9 

94-7 

100 

84*2 

90-6 

100 

Carbon to 1 nitrogen. ......... 

i 

— 

— 

11 *3 

1 11-2 

11 *7 


The results brought together in 'this way clearly bring to view the 
fact that in each of the five series of experiments the percentage of 
VOL. XLiir. n , 
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uiti’Ogen was tlie bigliest in tlie soil outside tlie ring, and tlie lowest in 
tliat witliin tlie ring. It was also in each case in intermediate amonnt 
in tlie soil on tlie ring. For the reasons already explained, the carbon 
results are not so trustworthy as those of the nitrogen. Still, the 
percentage of carbon is likewise in every case very much higher outside 
than within the ring ; and it is, on the average, in intermediate amount 
on the ring. The general indications of the mean results may thus 
be safely relied upon. From these the conclusion already drawn from 
a study of the details becomes the more obvious, namely, that the 
growth of the fungus and the subsequent increased growth and 
removal of the associated herbage is accompanied by a considerable 
reduction in the amount of the organic nitrogen and carbon in the 
soil. Since prior to the growth of the fungus, that of the surrounding 
herbage was extremely restricted, and it became luxuriant only after 
the growth of the fungus, it cannot be doubted that it is primarily to 
its action that the reduction of the nitrogen and carbon in the soil is 
to be attributed. In other words, the fungi have taken up from the 
soil organic nitrogen and carbon that were not available to the pre- 
viously established vegetation. 

From the figures in the last line hut one in the table, it is seen that 
reckoning the amount of nitrogen and carbon respectively outside the 
ring as 100, that of the carbon has been reduced in a greater propor- 
tion than that of the nitrogen, both on and within the ring. Accord- 
ingly the last line in the table shows that there was a higher proportion 
of carbon to nitrogen in the soil outside the ring than in that either 
on or within the ring. Calculation also shows that the proportion of 
carbon to that of the nitrogen lost by the soil is greater up to the 
stage of the active growth of the ring than afterwards, that is, the 
proportional loss of carbon is the greater under the more immediate 
infiuence of the growth of the fungus, and that of the nitrogen is the 
greater subsequently. Further, the relation of carbon to nitrogen is 
very much higher in the soil than it would be in the dry matter of the 
fungus. The action of the mycelium is therefore not only to reduce 
the carbon in a greater proportion than the nitrogen of the soil, but to 
do so in a much greater degree in proportion to the amount assimilated, 
a portion of the carbon being doubtless exhaled as carbonic acid. It 
is true that the proportion of carbon to nitrogen is much higher in the 
grasses which succeed the fungi than in the soil ; but it is known that 
green-leaved plants generally, and grasses especially, derive most, if 
not all, of their carbon from the atmosphere. 

Although the experiments do not supply data for exact calculation 
-on the point, it may be stated, in general terms, that the mean results 
■ would represent a loss' by the Surface soil of several hundred pCunds' 
of 'mt^gen, and'' of 'Several thousand po|mds of^ carbon, per acre, by th'e' 
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■.■action of tlie fungus j and tlie subsequent luxuriant growth and remoYal 
of the grasses. 

It was certainly to be expected that nitrates would be formed in 
considerable quantity on the decay of the fungus (whether in the stage 
of mycelium or of more advanced development), and possibly also on 
that of residual products of the action of the mycelium on the nitro- 
genous organic matter of the soil. It is quite in accordance with the 
supposition that nitrates are formed, that the hand of grass following 
the track of the fungns shonld have the dark green colour which cha- 
racterises it. It is, however, difficult to trace the formation of nitrates 
in meadow land, or at any rate to determine the quantity in which 
they are produced, as, owing to the amount and activity of the vegeta- 
tion, they are for the most part taken up as soon as they are formed, 
nevertheless, determinations of nitrates were attempted in the cases 
of theBroadbalk Field and of the Park Fairy Bing soils. The Crum- 
Frankland method was the one then in use, aud was the one adopted. 
The soil extracts were purified by alcohol, but the chlorides were 
Temoved by silver. Under these circumstances the attack: on the 
mercury was very feeble, and the nitrates present were undoubtedly 
under-estimated. The Broadbalk soils of the second collection have 
since been analysed by Schlosing’s method, which is more accurate in 
the case of such extracts. The results of the determinations are 
'given in Table VI below. 


Table YI . — Nitrogen as Nitrates per Millio/i of Dry Fine Soil. 


\ 

1 Crum-Frank- 
j land method. 

I ! 

SchlSsing 

method. 

Broadhalh Fairy Ming Soils, collected Jmie 18, 1877. 

Within the ring 

0'33 


On the ring 

0'93 

— 

dust outside the ring 

0-43 


Outside the ring 

0‘09 


Broadbalh Fairy Ming Soils, collected September 15, 1877- 

Within the ring 

1-31 

1*03 

On the ring 

8 '07 

11 -46 

Outside the ring 

1*10 

'2-44 
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Crum-Frank- 

Sehlosing 


land method. 

method. 


The Farh Fairy Bing Soils, collexted S&ptemher 19, 1877. 


■Witbin the ring 

trace 



On the ring (centre) 

0‘46 

-7- 

On the ring (outer edge) 

1-21 

— 

Just outside the ring .......... 

trace 



The Farh Fairy Bing Soils, collected April 25, 1878. 



0*17 



1*21 



On the ring (octer sirlft). 

none 


Outside the ring 

0*18 

1 

— , 


It %vill be seen that in the case of the second series of samples from 
the Broadhalk Field Ring, there was a very considerable amount of 
nitric acid in the soil of the ring-band. In all other cases the quantity, 
if any, was very small. It was, however, always more abundant in 
the soil of the ring-band than either within or without the circle. 

In making the extracts of the surface soils for the determination of 
nitrates, it was observed that when mycelium was present, the watery 
extract was dark- colonized, and gave a bulky organic residue on evapo- 
ration. It is to be supposed, therefore, that some of the products of 
the decay of the mycelium, or of the action of the mycelium on the 
soil, will pass by drainage into the subsoil. 

Some of the subsoils were examined for nitric acid, but scarcely 
more than a trace was found, excepting in the subsoil collected under 
the ring-band at the second sampling of the Broadhalk Field Ring 
soils, where the table shows the highest amount in the surface soils. 
Even here, howevei*, the nitrogen as nitrates in the subsoil amounted 
to only O' 82 per million of the dry soil. 

On a review of the whole of the results of our examinations of the 
soils of fairy rings, we think there can be no doubt that the source 
of the nitrogen of the fairy ring fungi is the organic nitrogen of the 
soil itself, which it assimilates, presumably, though not certainly, as 
prganic nitrogen, and eventually deposits as manure which becomes 
avaEable to the associated herbage. Further, the whole of the pheno- 
mena of the fairy rings, so far as the nitrogen is concerned, are thus 
explained 'Without supposing any intervention of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Evidence is still wanting to prove whether at all, or in what' degree, 
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'Some green-leaved plants have a power of assimilating tlie organic 
nitrogen of the soil, such as is possessed by the fungi. That Legumi- 
nosse, for example, will take up more nitrogen from an arable soil 
than Graminese would from the same soil is certain. In some cases 
part, if not the whole, of the increased assimilation of nitrogen by the 
Leguminosse is doubtless due to the arrest of nitrates that would have 
been lost by drainage in the case of the growth of Graminese. In 
others, the evidence at command does not justify the conclusion that 
the whole of the increased amount can be so accounted for. Again, 
under the influence of potassium salts applied as manure, leguminous 
plants will take up a considerably increased amount of nitrogen, even 
from a poor arable soil ; whilst under the same conditions a grami- 
neous crop would not do so. This action is very marked when potash 
salts are applied to grass land. In this case, however, the percentage 
of nitrogen in the much richer surface soil is reduced in a degree 
easily determinable by the soda-lime method. The question arises, 
therefore, how far the increased amount of nitrogen taken up under 
these circumstances, is due to a liberation of soil-nitrogen independ- 
ently of any direct action of the plant itself ; or whether, under the in- 
fluence of the potash supply, the plant acquires a character, or increased 
activity, of underground growth, by virtue of which it is enabled to 
take up the organic nitrogen of the soil in a manner, or in a degree, 
•of which it is not otherwise capable ? Some Leguminosse, however, 
which have very deeply distributed roots, have the power of assimilat- 
ing very large amounts of nitrogen over a given area, when growing 
on arable soil with the surface impoverished, and the subsoil naturally 
poor, so far as nitrogen is concerned. 
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Marcli 30tli, 1883. 

Dr, J. H. Gilbert, F.E.S., President, in tlie Chair. 

The following Report was read by the President : — 

According to the Bye-Laws, it is the duty of the President to present 
a report of the state of the Society at the Annual General Meeting of 
the Pellow^s. A glance at the Addresses of my predecessors showS' 
that the obligation has been very -variously interpreted, according to* 
the special circumstances of the Society at the time, or to the special 
view of the President himself. There have been occasions when im- 
portant questions affecting the interests of the Society had to be dis- 
enssed — sometimes ^involving matters of internal working and 
management, at others the consideration of some new departure, with 
a view to more extended usefulness. 

At present there are no such points requiring* special notice. It is- 
lay duty rather to record steady progress in the attainment of the 
objects for which the Society was founded ; and for myself, having 
been elected into the Society during its first Session, now within a 
few weeks of 42 years ago, it seems fitting that I should attempt to- 
re view the progress of the Society, in some important aspects, from 
the commencement of its existence up to the present time. I trust 
that such a review will not be without interest to the Fellows, and 
that it may even prove to he of some practical utility. 

The Isimiber of Fellotm, — Ob-viously a very essential, ‘though by no- 
means the only necessary element, of the prosperity of a Society, the 
objects of which are defined to be — ‘‘ The promotion of Chemistry and 
of those branches of Science immediately connected with it,” — is the 
immber of Fellows it has attracted. I will, therefore, first call your* 
attention to the progress of the Society in this respect. 

Of the 25 gentlemen who met on February 23rd, 1841, for the purpose 
o! taking into consideration the formation of a Chemical Society, the 
names of only two are still to be found in the list of our Fellows,. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Mr. Charles Heisch ; and of the first Officers 
’ and Councfl, the name of not one is still there to be found. Indeed,, 
of the 118 Members on the Register at the first Anniversary Meeting- 
of the Society, held on March 30th, 1842, there remain 'Only 12,, 
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besides mjself, wlio conld now answer to tlie roll-call, namely. Pro- 
fessor Thomas Andrews, Mr. William Blythe, Dr, De la Eue, Mr. 
Charles Heisch, Mr. F. E. Hughes, Dr. G. D. Longstaff, Mr. Thomas 
Pearsall, Mr. J. Arthur Phillips, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. E. Schuncfc, 
Mr. J. Denham Smith, and Dr. James Young.* 

The following tabular statement shows the number of Ordinary 
Members or Fellows, of Associates, and of Honorary and Foreign 
Members, at the end of each period of five years, during the 40 years 
from 184i--2 to 1880-1 inclusive. It also shows, for comparison, the 
numbers for 1881-2, and for the year now closing, 1882-3 : — 



Ordinary Members or Fellows. 



Five-year periods 


1 


Honorary 

ending 



■'ciates. 

or Foreign 

March 30. 

Total. 




Members. 



Total. 

Avera' ^ 






per annum. 



1846... 

185 


_ 

9 

6 

1851 

229 

44 

8^8 

2 

20 

1856 

256 

27 

5*4 

9 

20 

1861 

342 

86 

17-2 

10 

30 

1866. 

482 

140 

28 ‘0 

6 

37 

1871 i 

582 

100 

20 -0 

3 

34 

1876 ‘ 

881 

299 

59-8 

0 

30 

1881 

1096 

215 

43-0 

0 

31 

1881-2 

llfs 

79 

79-0 

0 

29 

1882-3 

1217 

72 

72-0 

— 

37 


The following is a more detailed statement, in the usual form, of 
the Members for the past year 1882-3 ; — 

Humber of Fellows at the Anniversary, March 30th, 1882 1175 


Since elected and paid admission fees 104 


1279 

Eemoval on account of arrears. 16 

Withdrawn 7 

Deceased 9 

— 32 

1247 


* W. R. Grove, Esq. (now Mr. Justice Grove), was present at the meeting for 
the formation of the Society, and was on the first Council, but is not now on the 
list of the Society. 
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l^iimber of Foreign Members at tbe last Anniversary. ... 29 

Since elected 9 

38 

Deceased. 1 

Present number 37 


Tbusj "we iiave lost by death. 9 Fellows, and 1 Foreign Member. 
We have also lost 16 by removal on account of arrears, and 7 by 
witlidrawal. 

E'otices of tlie Fellows lost by death will be given further on. 

It will be seen that notwithstanding these losses, the total number 
of Fellows has increased by 72 since the last Anniversary Meeting, 
and our numbers stand higher than ever before. It has already been 
mentioned that, at the first Anniversary Meeting of the Society, 
there were 118 Ordinary Members on the Register, whilst now at the 
conclusion of its forty-second year there are 1247 Fellows on the 
list. In other words, our numbers have increased more than ten-fold 
from the first year to the last; and as the foregoing table shows, 
there has been, upon the whole, though with some fluctuations, an 
augmentary rate of increase. The record of the number of Associates 
is somewhat uncertain; but, notwithstanding the greatly increased 
number of Students of Chemistry, it has certainly declined in 
recent years, probably owing to preference for full Fellowship, 
as soon as the means of the student permit. At first the number 
of Honorary or Foreign Members was limited to 25 ; but with the 
great increase in the number of workers of eminence abroad, it was 
decided in 1860 to raise the limit to 40. This number was at one 
time filled up ; but at the date of the last Anniversary Meeting it had 
become reduced by death to 29, and more recently to 28 ; and it will be 
in the recollection of the Fellows that only a few weeks ago the names 
of nine distinguished Foreign Chemists were added to the list, thus 
again bringing up the number to 37. 

The important questions obviously suggest themselves — how far the 
work accomplished by the Society, and the advancement of Chemical 
knowledge in the country at large, are commensurate with the in- 
crease in its numbers. According to its Founders, the means to be 
adopted by the Society are the reading, discussion, and subsequent 
publication of Original Communications. Also the formation of a 
Chemical Libmry and Museum.” What has been accomplished in 
regard to these several objects ? 

The number of papers presmited to the Society This affords some 
measure of Ahe .activity of its Members, and of the work accomplished 
under ite auspices, in the way of original investigation and I think the 
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following summary will therefore not be without interest. It shows tbe 
total number of Papers read at the meetings of the Society, within 
each of the eight five-year periods of the first 40 years, and the 
avex'age number per anuum during each of those periods. It also 
shows the number of Discourses and Faraday Lectures that have been 
delivered ; and at the foot of the table are given similar particulars 
for 1881-2, and for the year now closing, 1882-3 : — 


Five-year periods 

Papers read. 

Discourses delivered. 

ending 

March 30. 

Total 

number. 

Average 
per annum. 

Py 

F ellows. 

Faraday Lectures. 

1846 

167 

33*4 

0 


1851 

209 

41 *8 

0 


1856 

122 

24*4 

9 


1861 

140 

28 

17 


1866 

165 

33 

19 


1871 

201 

40*2 

17 

1 (1869) 

2 (1872 & 1875) 
1 (1878) 

1876 

264 

52 -8 

14 

1881 

392 

78-4 

! 7 


i 

1881-2 

87 

87 

! 

1 

1 (1881) 

1882-3 

70 

70 

1 





It is thus seen that after the first decade the number of papers 
presented to the Society decreased considerably ; and in the Sessions 
185-1-55 and 1855-56, it only reached 17 and 18 respectively. In the 
Session of 1853-54 the first Discourse was delivered, by the late Pro- 
lessor Graham, it having been decided by the Council that — In order 
to increase the interest of the meetings of the Society, certain meet- 
ings, not exceeding five in the year, shall, after the transaction of the 
ordinary business, be devoted to the delivery of Discourses on matters 
connected with the Progress of Chemistry, and which may be illus- 
trated by experiment.’’ Under this rule there have beeu 86 Dis- 
courses delivered during the period of nearly 30 years, from 1853 
up to the present time. I may mention that on looking up these facts, 
I find that my own contribution to the series has been five j three of 
which were subsequently written and printed in the Journal as joint 
papers by Mr. Lawes and myself.'*' 

In the third session after the adoption of the plan, as many as 
.seven discourses were delivered ; and in subsequent years as many as 

* On some Points in the Oomposition of Wheat Grain, its Products in the 
MU, and Bread” (10, 1) ; ‘*On the Sources of the Hitrogen of Vegetation, with 
.special reference to the question whether Plants assimilate Free or Bneomhined 
Nitrogen (16, 100) ; On the Composition, Value, and Utilisation of Pown 
Sewage” (19, 80). 
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sisj or four, Iiave been given. In tbe five years ending 1861, 17 
in tlie next five years, 19 ; in tfie next, 17, and in tbe next, 14 were 
given ; but in the four years ending 1880, only 7 ; in 1880-81, not 
one; in 1881-82, only one; and in 1882-83, only one. 

A glance at tbe list of tbe authors, and of tbe subjects of these' 
Discourses, recalls to mind tbe great interest and value of many of them.. 
But, however desirable it may be, in these days when Chemistry in- 
cludes so many distinct branches of study, and most of the workers 
ill it mnst of necessity be more or less specialists, to have the results' 
obtained in other departments summarised and illustrated by those 
who have devoted special attention to them, it must nevertheless he 
accepted as a matter for congratulation that in recent years it has 
become less and less necessary to occupy the time of our ordinary 
meetings by such discourses. The legitimate object of our meetings- 
is the reading and discussion of original communications, and sup- 
posing that a sufficient number of these is contributed, there is still,, 
it seems to me, no reason why extra meetings should not be set apart 
for discourses, when subjects of general interest might with advantage 
be brought before the Fellows in that way. The fact is, that in the* 
fourth decade of the Society’s existence, the number of original com- 
munications presented to it greatly increased, and this marked in- 
crease in the number of papers read is coincident with the period of 
rapid increase in the numbers joining the Society. During the last 
four years the number of papers read have been 75, 113, 87, and 70* 
respectively ; in each case, excepting the last, a larger number than 
in any previous year ; and during these four years only three ordinary 
discourses have been delivered; not one having been given in the* 
Session 1880-81, when the very large number of 113 papers was pre- 
sented. 

But during recent years, we have had five Faraday Lectures 
delivered, by Foreigners of marked distinction in their dijEFerent spheres 
of labour. The inaugural address of the series was given by Dumas, 
on Jane 17tb, 1869; and, although it was also much more, it was 
an eloquent tribute to the importance and infiuence of the labours 
of the great Philosopher in whose memory, and in whose 
honour, the Faraday Lectures were instituted. The second lecture 
was delivered by Cannizzaro, on May 30th, 1872, and was entitled 
“ Considerations on some points of the Theoretic Teaching of 
Chemistry.” The third was by Hofmann, on March 18th, 1875, ‘‘ On 
the Life-work of Liebig in Experimental and Philosophic Chemistry.”' 
The fourth was by Wurtz, on November 13th, 1878, “ On the Con- 
stitution of. Matter in the Gaseous State.” The fifth and last was 
given , by, Helmholtz on April 5th, 1881, On^ the Modem, Develop- 
ment of Faraday’s Ooneeption of 'Electricity.” 
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The following is a list of the Papers read before the Society between 
March 30th, 1882, and March 30th, 1883 : — 

I. “ On the Action of Acetyl Chloride on Pnmaric Acid : by W. 

H. Perkin. 

II. Some Alignments in Pavonr of the Prism-formnla of 

zene : ” by U. K. Bntt, 

III. '^‘E'ote on a Convenient Apparatus for the Liquefaction of 

Ammonia:’’ by J. Emerson Reynolds. 

IV. “ On the Transformation of Urea into Cyanamide:” by H. J,. 

H. Fenton. 

Y. On the Action of Haloid Acids upon Hydrocyanic Acid:” by 
L. Claisen and F. E. Matthews. 

VI. “ On the Atomic Volume of Iodine :” by W. Ramsay. 

VII. “ On Molecular Volumes by W. Ramsay. 

VIII. On the Action of Acetone on Phenanthraquinone, both Alone 
and in the Presence of Ammonia :” by F. R. Japp and F. W... 
Streatfeild. 

IX. ‘^A Study of some of the Earth-metals contained in Samar- 

skite : ” by H. E. Roscoe and A. Schuster. 

X. On the Action of Thiophosphoryl Chloride upon Silver 

Nitrate :” by T, E. Thorpe and S. Dyson. 

XL “Note on the Action of Oxychloride of Sulphur on Silver 
Nitrate:” by T. B. Thorpe. 

XII. “On the Behaviour of Zinc, Magnesium, and Iron as Re- 

ducing Agents with Acidulated Solutions of Ferric Salts:” 
by T. E. Thorpe, 

XIII. “ Experiments on the Action of Potassium-amalgam, Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen, and Potassium Hydrate respectively on 
Tetra- and Penta-thionates of Potassium : ” by V. Lewes. 

XIV. “ On the Precipitation of Alums by Sodie Carbonate : ” by 
E. J. Mills and R. L. Barr. 

XV. “On Rotary Polarisation by Chemical Substances under 

Magnetic Inhuence : ” by W. H. Perkin. 

XVI. “ On the Constitution of Amarine and Lophine : ” by F. R. 
Japp and H. H. Robinson. 

XVII. “ On the Determination of Nitric Acid in Soils:” by R. 
Warington. 

XVIII. “On a Spectroscopic Study of Chlorophyll:” by W. J. 
Russell and W. Lapraik. 

XIX. “Notes on j8-Naphthaquinone : ” by C. E. Groves. 

■ XX. “On some New Compounds of Brazilein and Hsematein:^’ by 
J. J, Hummel and A, G. Perkin. 

■XXI. “On the' Determination of Nitric Acid as Nitric Oxide by 
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means of its Eeacfcion with Ferrous Salts.” Part II : by 
El. Warmgton. 

XKII. ‘‘On a Xew Process of Bleaching:” by J. J. Bobbie and 
J. Hutcheson. 

XXIII. “Metallic Compounds containing Bivalent Hydrocarbon 
Eadicals.” Part III: by J. SakuraL 

XXIY. “ On the Crystallisation from Supersaturated Solutions of 
certain Compound Salts:” by John M. Thomson and W. 
Popplewell Bloxam. 

XXV. “ On Oxypropyltoluidine : ” by H. Foster Morley. 

XXYI. “ On some Halogen-compounds of Acetylene : ” by E. T. 
Plimpton, 

XXYII. “On Dihydroxybenzoic Acids and lodosalicy lie Acids 
by A. K. Miller. 

XXYIII. “ On Crystalline Molecular Compounds of Xaphthalene 
and Benzene with Antimony Trichloride:” by Watson 
Smith and G*. W. Davis. 

XXIX. “Additional Evidence hy,an Analysis of the Quinoline 
Molecule that this Base belongs to the Aromatic Series of 
Organic Substances:” by Watson Smith and O. W. Davis. 

XXX. “ On Orcinol and some of the other Dihy droxy toluenes : ” 
by H. C. Xevile and D. A. Winther. 

XXXI. “On the Yarying Quantities of Malt Albuminoids ex- 
tracted by Waters of DiiEerent Types:” by E. E. Moritz 
and A. Hartley. 

XXXII. “ On the Derivatives of Ethylene Chlorobromide : ” by J. 
W. James. 

XXXIII. “ Contributions to the Chemistry of Tartaric and Citric 
Acids : ” by the late Beaumont J. Grosjean. 

XXXI Y. “ Contributions to the Chemistry of Bast Fibres : ” by 
C. P. Cross and E. J. Bevan. 

XXXY. “On the Oxidation of Cellulose:” by 0. F. Cross and B. 
J. Bevan. 

XXXYI. “On the Analysis of certain Vegetable Fibres:” by 0. 
Webster. 

XXX YII. “ On the Constitution of some Bromine-derivatives of 
Xaphthalene.” Third Kotice: by E. Meldola. 

XXXYIII. “ On the Constitution of Lophine : ” by F. E, Japp, 

XXXIX. “ On the Condensation-prodnets of CEnanthaMehyde.” 
Part I ; by W. H. PerMn, jun, 

XL. “ On the Condensation-products of Isobutyi Aldehyde : ” by 
W. H. Perkin, juu. 

XLI. “ On the Condensation-products of Phenanthraquinone with 
Ethylic Acetoacetate : ” by F, E. Japp and F, W. Streatfeild. 
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XLII. “ On the Constitution of Lopliine : ” by H. E. Armstrong*. 
XLIII. On the Constitution of Molecular Compounds. The 
Molecular Weight of Basic Ferric Sulphate:” by S. U. 
Pickering. 

XLIY. “ On tbe ChemiK of Hay and Ensilage : ” by F. W. 
Toms. 

XLY. “ On certain Brominated'-^ompounds obtained in the Manu- 
facture of Bromine : ” by S. Dyson. 

XLYI. “l^ote on the Preparation of Diphenylene Ketone Oxide : ” 
by W. H. Perkin. 

XLYTI. “ On the Condensation-products of CEnanthaldehyde.” 
Part II : by W. H. Perkin, jun. 

XLYIII. ‘‘ On the Behaviour of the Xitrogen of Coal during 
Destructive Distillation; with some Observations on the 
Estimation of Xitrogen in Coal and Coke : ” by W. 
Foster. 

XLIX. “On the Absorption of Weak Reagents by Cotton, Silk, 
and Wool : ” by E. J. Mills and J. Takamine. 

L. “ The Alkaloids of Xux Yomica. (Xo. 2.) On Brucine : ” by 
W. A. Shenstone. 

LI. “ Preliminary Note on some Diazo-derivatives of Nitrobenzyl 
Cyanide : ” by W. H. Perkin. 

LII. “Researches on the Induline Group:” by 0, N. Witt and 
E. G. P. Thomas. 

LXIII. “ On the Fluorine - compounds of Uranium : ” by A, 
Smitheils. 

LTY. “ On a New Method of Estimating the Halogens in YolatHe 
Organic Compounds:” by R. T. Plimpton and E. E. 
Graves, 

LY. “ On a Modified Liebigs Condenser: ” by W. A. Shenstone. 
LYI. “ On two New Aluminous Mineral Species, Evigtokite and 
Liskeardite : ” by W. Flight. 

LYII. “ On the Yolume-alteration attending the Mixture of Sait 
Solutions : ” hy W. W. J. Nicol. 

LYIII, “ On some Derivatives of Fluorene : ” by W. R. E. Hodg- 
kin son and F. B. Matthews. 

LIX. “On the Action of Chlorine on certain Metals;” by B. 
Cowper. 

LX. “ Some Notes on Hydrated Ferric Oxide and its Behaviour 
with Hydrogen Sulphide : ” hy L. T. Wright. 

LXI. “ On Alphacyanonaphthalene-sulphonic Acid : ” hy U. K. 
Dutt. ^ 

LXII. “ On some Derivatives of Diphenylene Ketone Oxide : ” by 
A. G. Perkin. 
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LXIII. *‘Oii a-EfcliylvaleroIactonej ct-Etiiyl (3-Met1iylvalerolactone, 
and on a Eemarkable Decomposition of ^-Etliylacetosnccinic 
Etlier : ” by S. Young. 

LXIY. “ On some Derivatives of the Isomeric C 10 H 14 O Phenols : 
by H. E. Armstrong and E. H. Rennie. 

LXY. “ On some Chemico-microscopical Researches on the Cell- 
contents of certain Plants : ” by A. B. Griffiths. 

LXYI. “ On the Phenates of Amido-bases : ” by R. S. Dale and 
C. Schorlemmer. 

LXVII. “On some Condensation-products of Aldehydes with 
Acetoacetic Ether and with Substituted Acetoacetic Ethers:’' 
by E. C. Matthews. 

LXYIII. “Contributions to the Chemistry of Fairy Rings:” by 
Sir J. B. La-wes, J. H. Gilbert, and R. Warington, 

LXIX. “ On Lines of Xo Chemical Change : ” by E. J. Mills and 
W. McD. Mackey. 

LXX. “ On Homologous Spectra:” by W. X. Hartley. 

There have thus been only 70 papers read before the Society in 
the past year, against 87, 113, and 75, respectively, in the three pre- 
ceding years; but prior to these years, only once, namely, in 1876-7, 
was there as high a number as in the year just passed. Of the 70 
papers that have been read, rather more than one-half have been in 
the domain of Organic Chemistry, the remainder having reference to 
a wide range of subjects. Although, of necessity, investigations in 
Organic Ohemistiy, as indeed in other branches, involve much special 
detail, yet it cannot fail to be recognised that there is more and more 
of tendency to classification, and so to relieve the record of results of 
the character of the mere enumeration of isolated facts. The number 
of instances of the production in the laboratory of bodies formerly 
known only as products of vegetable or animal life, is also constantly 
increasing. Coincidently with these advances we find, not only in 
the original papers, but also in the systematic works, of both Vege- 
table and Animal Physiologists, much more of definiteness and 
certainty in the chemical explanation of the processes of the living 
■organism. This is surely a very essential direction of advance in 
'Organic Chemistry. 

There has also been one Discourse delivered, by Professor Dewar — 

On the Recent Development of the Theory of Dissociation.” Disso- 
ciation was defined to be decomposition under such conditions- — that 
fhejproducts of the reaction remain within the sphere of, chemical 
,action;'>an4 that the process is reversible, in the thermo-dynamic sense 
Attention was particularly called to the great accumula- 
tion of ;, experimental evidence on the subject , since the date of the 
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Lecturer’s previous discourse (1874). Furtlier, tlie matliematiciau 
had rendered great service to the chemist hy systematising and 
classifying the phenomena. The phenomena of dissociation were 
illustrated hy numerous experiments. 

The Journal . — Reference will he made further on to the greatly 
increased space devoted in the Journal, in recent years, both to the 
Transactions, recording the work of our own Society, and to the 
Abstracts, indicating the activity of chemical research in other 
countries as well as our own. As showing the greatly increased 
circulation of our Journal, it may be of interest to state that, in 1863, 
when the new Series was commenced, the number printed was raised 
from 600 to 750 ; in 1868 to 850 ; in 1871 to 1500 ; in 1881 to 1750 ; 
whilst at the present time 1775 copies are printed. Of these between 
1200 and 1300 are distributed to Fellows of the Society : and of the 
Journal of the present year (1883), 242 copies had been sold up to 
March 15 ; the distribution being approximately as follows — At 
home, 70 ; to America, 70 ; to Germany, 40 ; to other parts of the 
continent of Europe, and to India, 60. Here I may mention in passing 
that, in a recent tour in America, I found our Journal was taken, and 
much appreciated, in most of the Institutions I visited. 

The Library and Museum . — According to our Charter, the formation 
of a ‘‘ Library of Scientific Works, and also a Museum of Chemical 
Preparations and Standard Instruments ” are among the objects of 
the Society. 

I am informed that a commencement was made many years ago in 
the formation of a Museum of Chemical Preparations ; and it is 
recorded in the Journal that a number of specimens were contributed 
from the Great Exhibition of 1851. It seems, however, that the col- 
lection was not deemed to be of sufficient importance and value for 
maintenance and extension, and that it was eventually distributed; 
the specimens received from private individuals being returned to the 
donors, and others being sold. I have not found any record of the 
matter in the Journal ; and I am not prepared to advise that another 
attempt should be made to form a chemical museum. But I may 
mention that it has been suggested to me as desirable that the Society 
should possess such a collection, and that, as a nucleus, the authors of 
papers on new compounds should be z^eq^uested to present specimens 
to the Society. 

Of the Library, a much more favourable account can be given. The 
last Catalogue of the Library was printed in 1873 ; and the Council 
have decided, on the recommendation of the Library Committee, that 
a new Catalogue, arranged in order of subjects, shall be prepared, 
printed, and issued to the Fellows, as soon as possible. The total 
number of volumes catalogued in 1873 was 3540, and there have 
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since been added to tlie Library 3260 volumes, making in ail, at the 
present time, 6800 volumes. During the same period of about ten 
years, the miinber of pamphlets has been increased from 540 to 840, 
The following is a more detailed statement of the previous and 
present contents of the Library, as kindly furnished to me by the* 
Librarian : — 


I. Niimher of Systematic Worlds, 


Subjects. 

18 ? 3 . 

Since added. 

1883. 

PliTsics 

147 

108 

256 

Oeneral Chemistry 

170 

86 

256 

Inorganic 

23 

26 

49 

Organic 

27 

31 

58 

Physiological 

27 

60 

87 

Tegetable Physiology and Agricul- 
ture. 

33 

77 

110 

Analytical 

37 

128 i 

165 

Technical 

122 i 

234 

: 356 

Mineralogy and Geology 

46 i 

57 i 

i 103 

Meteorology 

7 i 

9 ; 

; 16 

Biographv 

5 1 

3 1 

8 

Miscellaneous 

11 j 

22 ! 

33 

Dictionaries 

8 i 

15 

23 

j 

663 1 

j 

856 1 

! 

1519 


II. Nmnher of Volumes, 

Yolumes of systematic works in 1883 2600 

„ Journals in 1883 3600 

„ Duplicate Journals for circulation. . . 600 

Total number of volumes 6800 

Catalogued in 18?3 3540 

Added 1873 to 1883 3260 


The number of Pamphlets in the Library is as follows : — 

In 1873 540 

Since added 220 

Total 760 

Thus tie Library ias been nearly doubled in the last ten years, and 
onr shelves are very nearly foil. There can he no question that the 
provision of a good library of Scientific Worts and Journals is one 
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of file most important objects to wbicb tbe funds of tlie Society can 
be devoted; and’ it is desirable that the Fellows should make them- 
selves acquainted with the R.ules for the use of the Library at Bur- 
lington House, and also for the circulation of Works and Journals, 
which are now of a very liberal and practical character, offering great 
facilities for study and for reference. 

The Eesearch Fund . — The Treasurer will present a detailed state- 
ment of the accounts of this Fund for the past year. It may be well, 
howeyer, to give, in this place, a brief notice of the history and general 
condition of the Fund. In 1872, Mr. T. Hyde Hills offered a donation 
of £10, and to continue a like donation for several years, under 
certain conditions as to co-operation, with a view to the institution of 
a small special fund to be expended in money grants to investigators ; 
but this proposal did not at the time meet wdth sufficient response. 
In 1876, one of the original members of the Society, Dr, Gr. D. Long- 
staff*, offered the sum of £1000 towards the establishment of a 
permanent fund for the furtherance of research, provided a like sum 
were subscribed, and the £2000 invested for the purpose. It is not a 
condition that the fund should necessarily be expended exclusively in 
the form of money grants to investigators, but that it should be 
applied in any ways the Council may from time to time consider the 
most conducive to the advancement of Chemical Science. The con- 
ditions as to further subscriptions were very soon fulfflled, as the 
following tabular statement will show ; — 


Years. 

Donations 

and 

subscriptions. 

Investments. 

Dividends. 

Grants. 

1876* 

£ s. d. 
lOOO 0 0 

£ s. d. \ 
1000 0 0 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1876-7 

2333 13 0 

2050 0 0 

— 

— 

1877 8 

986 19 0 

919 12 6 

121 11 11 

245 ' 0 0 

1878-9 

2a7 6 0 

— 

138 19 11 

250 0 0 

1879-80. 

273 11 0 

102 17 6 

141 2 6 

495 0 0 

1880 1 

257 7 0 

313 2 6 

141 12 0 

111 0 0 

1881-2 

143 5 0 

— 

171 12 5 

100 0 0 

1882-3 

120 1 0 

212 0 0 

137 3 6 

220 0 0 

Totals 

5341 2 0 

4597 12 6 

852 2 2 

1421 0 0 


It will be understood that it is no part of my purpose to present a 
balance sheet of the Research Fund, which the foregoing statement 
obviously does not do. I may mention, however, that up to the 
present time the expenses of the administration of the Fund have 

* pr. Longstaff’s original donation. 

; JQli. 'XUlt, ^ ' 
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amoniited to less tliaii £10. It will be seen that fcbe amount dis» 
bnrsed as grants considerably exceeds the dividends on tlie snms 
invested, nearly, £600 having been appropriated from the subscript 
tioiJS. Still, the amount invested remains at about £4600. Although 
it is obviously desirable that a sufficiently large sum should remain 
invested to yield an income available for future demands, it would 
appear that the Fund could without detriment meet larger claims than 
it has recently been called npon to do, provided it seemed that 
researches of sufficient importance and promise could appropriately 
he so aided. 

T/w Finances of the Society. — Here, again, it is no part of my inten- 
tion to present anything in the way of a balance-sheet, my only object 
being to give a general view of the progress and position of the 
Society in the matter of finance in some aspects of interest. 

Below is given the average annual income from various sources, 
over each five-yearly period of the first 40 years of the Society's 
existence ; also the average annual expenditure over the same periods, 
on the Journal and the Library accounts, each separately, and in other 
ways collectively. 


Income. 


Five-year 

periods 

ending 

Marcli 

SOfcb. 

Entrance 
fees, sub- 
scriptions, 
com|)osition8, 
donations. 

Bivideiids. 

i 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Legacies. 

Total. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 


£ d. 

£ 

d. 

1846.... .. 

183 5 0 

— 

— 



183 5 

0 

1851 

360 12 11 

6 2 4 

36 15 9 


403 11 

0 

1856 

333 1 2 

10 13 10 

80 9 4 

— 

424 4 

4 

1861.... .. 

550 16 0 

8 9 8 

39 12 10 

' 

598 18 

6 

1866.. .. .. 

736 0 11 

24 16 3 

26 13 5 


787 10 

7 

1871 

1024 15 5 

72 5 11 

57 2 5 

— 

1154 3 

9 

1876 

1758 1 11 

97 12 9 

237 19 5 



2093 14 

1 

1881 

2047 15 7 

194 6 5 

360 1 10 

568 1 0 

3170 4 10 

1881-2.. .. 

2396 1 6 

231 7 3 

407 8 6 



3034 17 

3 

1882-3.. .. 

2444 3 6 

24310 1 

383 11 6 

“ — 

3073 5 

1 
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lUx^enditure. 


Ewe-year 

periods. 

Journal. 

Library. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Investments, 

Total. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

1846 

45 11 

4 

10 3 11 

39 1 7 

— 


94. 16 10 

1851 

187 15 

5 

18 3 4 

133 14 5 

99 12 

3 

439 5 5 

1856 

179 13 

1 

32 3 2 

245 19 0 

— 


457 15 3 

1861 

219 8 

1 

49 14 1 

168 19 6 

65 17 

3 

503 IS 11 

1866. ..... 

352 2 

4 

73 17 6 

177 4 10 

145 14 

6 

748 19 2 

1871 

409 14 

6 

89 12 9 

230 13 6 

310 0 

6 

10 iO 1 3 

1876 

1189 13 

8 

149 18 11 

650 14 8 

93 15 

0 

2084 2 3 

1881 

1654 9 

3 

330 2 5 

508 2 11 

712 13 11 

3205 8 6 

1881-2.... 

1733 11 10 

233 4 11 

526 9 7 

324 7 

6 

2817 13 10 

1882-3. . . . 

1944 13 

3 

307 9 10 

517 5 0 

530 0 

0 

3299 8 1 


Thus our income from entrance fees, subscriptions, compositions, 
and donations, has increased from an average of under £200 over the 
first five years, to over £2000 over the last five years of the first 40 ; 
and in the past year it amounted to over £2400. Our annual income 
from dividends, which was nothing in the first five years, now amounts 
to nearly £260 ; whilst miscellaneous items, including the sale of the 
Journal, &c., amount to nearly £400. We have also received during 
the eighth five years a sum of £2840 6^, in three legacies (from 
Mr. Dirck £840 6s., from Mr. Lambert £1000, and from Mr. Ellis 
£1000), giving the average per annum over the period of £668 Is. 
shown in the table. 

As to the expenditure: on the important item of the Journal it 
averaged little more than £45 per annum over the first five years, 
more than £1660 over the last five years, and in the past year it was 
not far short of £2000. This expenditure increased very rapidly 
during the last two five-yearly periods. From the amounts of cost 
given, there have to be deducted the proceeds of the sale of the 
Journal. But this largely increased and increasing item of our expen- 
diture must be looked upon with great satisfaction, as indicating very 
important work accomplished, and widely spreading usefulness. 

The expenditure on the Library is on a very much smaller scale 
than that on the Journal, but it also has very considerably increased. 
The average annual expenditure on the Library was little over £10 
over tbe first five years, and it exceeded £330 over the eighth five 
years ; bnt it has been rather less since. This increase must also be 
considered as a source of gratification to the Fellows, as it speaks of 
much enhanced facilities for study. 

Of the other items of expenditure, I have nothing to say, excepting 
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that they show a constantly-increasing activity in our proceedings. 
One more item of satisfaction may be noted, namely, that, notwith- 
standing our greatly increased expenditure in the maintenance and 
furtherance of the objects of the Society, we are still able gradually to 
add to our stoi-e of invested capital. 

As bearing upon the progress of the Society in the past, and its pro- 
bable prospects in the future, it was my intention to give, as far as 
possible, a statistical view of the vast development of chemical educa- 
tion in this country, since the date of its foundation; but although I 
have been kindly provided with some material for the purpose, the 
only result has been that I have found it quite impracticable, with the 
time at my command, and with due regard to the proper limits of my 
address, to treat the subject in that way. I can only direct attention, 
in general terms, to the great advances that have been made ; and 
it is the less necessary to do more, since the majority of the Fellows 
are well aware of the facilities now at the command of the chemical 
student. 

By way of illustration of the change which has taken place, I may 
mention tliat my own first session in a chemical laboi’atory was in 
1838-9, that is, a few years before the foundation of this Society, 
under the late Professor Thomas Thomson, of Glasgow. There were 
only three laboratory students besides m 5 ^self, one of whom, the late 
Br. Stenhouse, is well known to the Fellows of this Society by his 
researches ; and I had the advantage of meeting him again in the 
Giessen Laboratory in 1840. There was, I believe, at that time no 
systematic course of training in this country, first in qualitative, and 
then in quantitative work. For myself, after a little instruction in 
the use of the balance, I was at once set to analyse the minerals 
Prehnite and Stilbite, and was referred to books for method. The 
Professor was, however, always ready to give kind attention and 
assistance to the student when required. Dr. James Young informs 
me that what is known as a “ practical class” had already before that 
time been established at the Andersonian College, Glasgow, by tlie 
late Professor Graham ; and that lie established one at Dniversity 
College, London, on going there about the year 1837. Such a class 
was in active work when I was at University College in the Sessions 
of 18S9-40, and 1840-1, There can be no doubt, however, that the 
training for research was much less systematic then than it has been 
since ; though a glance at the list of the early Fellows of this Society 
, is, 'sufficient to show that good chemists were nevertheless so trained, ' ' 
; ' It was, at the anniversary meeting of the Society in Marchi'1847, 
'tliat the President, Professor .Graham, referred to the, 'recent esfeblish- 
laetit in' London^of ; chemical laboratories, expressly designed to further 
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tlie prosecution of original researcli, adding tliat — The new labo- 
ratoiies of the College of Chemistry, and of the two older Colleges of 
the London University, now offer facilities for practical instruction 
and research not surpassed, we believe, in any foreign school They 
already exhibit their efficiency, and claim onr grateful recognition in 
the persons of new and promising contributors to our Memoirs/' 

Up to this time, it had been alleged that Organic Chemistry was 
neglected in these islands; and certainly from about the date just 
quoted, research in that department received a great impetus in this 
country. At the same time, it is only due to say that prior to the 
establishment of these new laboratories, the records of our Society 
bear testimony to the activity of a few of our countrymen in such 
research. Among these the name of Stenhouse has the most pro- 
minent place, but the names of Schunck, W. Gregory, and J. Blyth 
should not be omitted. Whilst referring to the earlier volumes issued 
by the Society, I may perhaps mention in passing, though the service 
rendered may not be much more than that of the organ-blow^er to the 
performer, that the third paper in our Memoirs ” (1841), is a trans- 
lation by myself of Redtenbacher and Liebig's paper — “ On the 
Atomic Weight of Carbon" — a fact which I had entirely forgotten 
until looking up the particulai’s above alluded to. 

hTot only have the facilities for training in, and for the prosecution 
of, research, been very greatly augmented in the three Institutions 
refei'red to by Graham, since that date, but such facilities have long 
been provided in connection with numerous other Schools in the Metro- 
polis. Our two older Universities, Oxford and Cambridge, have also 
their well-appointed laboratories and schools of research. Very great 
advances have been made in the same direction in connection with the 
Scotch Universities, as well as with both the older and the newer 
Colleges in Ireland. To add to this, we have chemical schools of 
rapidly increasing influence in almost every important centre of popu- 
lation or industry in England. Thus, we have the Yictoria University, 
with its active and efficient Schools of Chemistry at Manchester and 
Leeds, from both of which our Society receives valuable commniiica- 
tions. Then, at Bristol, at Birmingham, at NTewcastle, at Sheffield, 
and at Nottingham, there are very promising institutions, in virhicli 
the Chemical Department is conducted by Fellows of this Societjj 
well known by their original work. Moreover, almost every Public 
School now recognises the necessity of some training in chemistry. 
Besides all this, we have a rapidly developing system of instruction in 
the technical applications of chemistry, both hy lectures and labo- 
ratory practice. As prominent examples of institutions specially 
designed to provide such instruction, may be mentioned the School of 
Mines ; the School of Technical Chemistry in connection with Ander- 
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son’s College, Glasgow, founded and endowed by Dr. James Young'^'; 
and the Schools of Chemistry already established, and to be estab- 
lished, under the auspices of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical Education. 

With this great development in the past, and all that it promises in 
the future, there is surely every reason for believing that our Society 
must increase, both in the number of Fellows, and in the number and 
value of the papers communicated to it. There have, it is true, been 
two offshoots from the Society during the last few years, viz., the 
Institute of Chemistry, representing professional chemists as such, and 
the Society of Chemical Industry, each with its meetings and its pub- 
lications. But, so far as I know, neither has prospered at the expense 
of the number of, or of the work accomplished by, our own body. It 
is true that, according to the terms of our Charter, one object of our 
Society is, “the general advancement of chemical science, as inti- 
mately connected with the prosperity of the manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, many of which mainly depend on their application 
of chemical principles and discoveries for their beneficial development, 
and for a more extended and economical application of the industrial 
resources and sanitary condition of the community.” Yet, it may be 
a question whether the valuable papers which have been presented to 
and published by the Society of Chemical Industry would have reached 
our own Society at all, or whether, on the other hand, they have 
not had their origin altogether under the auspices of the new Society, 
and are, so far, a pure gain rather than a transference of usefully 
directed energy. Kor must we overlook the fact, that the number of 
papers read at our own meetings has, upon the whole, steadily in- 
creased in recent years, notwithstanding the large number of chemical 
papers presented to the Eoyal Society. In fact, the experience of that 
Society, like that of our own so far, goes to show that any loss of con- 
tributions that may arise from the establishment of departmental 
Scientific Societies is amply compensated by the increased activity of 
reseainh. 

In this connection, mention should be made of the fact that a con- 
siderable number of papers have been received and published by the 
Society, recording the results of investigations made by the aid of 
grants from the Research Fund of our Society, established in 1876. 
Some of the results of the researches so made have, however, been 
published elsewhere ; hut, on the other hand, we have received com- 
munications resulting from investigations conducted with aid from 
the Government Research Fund administered by the Royal Society. 

A further measure of the increasing activity of research iu this 

* It is uudeAtood that m building, e<iuipmeiit, and endowment, Dr. Young has 
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country is tlie greatly increased space devoted in onr annual volume 
to the “ Proceedings” and “Transactions,” Thus the average annual 
number of pages so devoted during each five-yearly period from the 
commencement to 1881 inclusive has been 187, 344, 170, 290, 460, 458, 
363, and 673, falling however last year, 1882, to only 438. 

Of the activity of chemical research on the Continent of Europe 
little need be said. Many of onr Eellows have studied in Continental 
laboratories, and those who have not are able to form a very clear idea 
of the variety, extent, and value, of the work accomplished, from the 
Abstracts published monthly in our Journal. As indicating the 
growing activity of chemical research generally, it may be mentioned 
that the number of Abstracts and Titles of Papers given in onr Journal 
was more than 1600 in 1878, nearly 1800 in 1879, and more than 1800 
in 1880. In the first year, 1870-1, they occnpied 1015 pages, over 
the next five years the average was 969 pages, over the next five years 
1077, and in the last volome, that for 1882, 1340 pages, arranged 
under the headings of — 

General and Physical Chemistry ; 

Inorganic Chemistry; 

Mineralogical Chemistry ; 

Organic Chemistry ; 

Physiological Chemistry ; 

Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture; 

Analytical Chemistry ; 

Technical Chemistry. 

Of the extent of the arrangements for chemical education and 
chemical research on the American continent, much less is known iu 
this country. It happens that I made a rather extended, hut much 
too hurried a tour in America last autumn ; and mentioning some of 
the facts I had there observed to ofldcers of this Society, I have been 
asked if I could not give some account of the condition of things in 
my address. 

I may premise that a special object of my journey was to commu- 
nicate a joint paper by Sir J. B. Lawes and myself at the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science held at 
Montreal, in August. I then visited the Canadian Province of Mani- 
toba, and some of the Central and Western States of the Union, to 
acquire information as to the extent, and especially as to the fertility, 
of the vast areas of newly settled, or as yet unsettled lands, to which 
we look, not only as an outlet for our surplus European populations, 
but as a source of supply of a material amount of the food of those 
who remain behind. 

Naturally, however, I took the opportunity of visiting Schools of 
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Chemistry whenever I was able to do so. I was struck with the pro- 
vision already made in some States of the Union, that were hardly if 
at all settled when this Society was established, and which have only 
been within a comparatively few years brought into the Union as 
States. For example, and only as example, I may mention tha-t in the 
State of Minnesota, only brought into the Union as a State in 1858, 
there is, at Minneapolis, the University of Minnesota, with both Pro- 
fessors and Students of both sexes ; and there I found a laboratory 
with working room for 64 students, under the directfon of Professor 
Dodge, who was educated in laboratories on the Continent of Europe, 
and in England. Again, in California, which was brought into the 
Union as a State only in 1850, I found at Berkeley, a few miles from 
San Francisco, the University of California, with its several labora- 
tories for General Chemistry, and its laboratory for Agricultural 
Chemistry. The Professor of Chemistry, Dr. Bising, had studied 
in European laboratories, and the Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 
Dr. Hilgard, was engaged in investigations on soils. 

Of what is doing in the Eastern, and some of the Southern States 
raiLch more is known. But feeling that rny own personal observa- 
tions had been far too limited in extent, and were made far too 
hurriedly to enable me to give an account of any value, I applied to 
Sir Alexander Galt, the High Commissioner for Canada, and to His 
Excellency Mr. Lowell, the American Minister in London, for any 
further information that might be available. From both I have 
received the most coinieous attention and most substantial aid. I am 
also much indebted to Mr. Hoppin, the Secretary of Legation of tho 
United States, to the Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education 
at Washington, and to Mr. Oolmer, the Secretary to the High Com- 
missioner for Canada, for their very cordial co-operation in the 
matter. Indeed, the records supplied to me are far more copious than 
I have either time or space at all adequately to summarise. Still, 
the brief notice I am able to give of the progreswS of Chemistry on tlie 
other side of the Atlantic, will, I trust, be not altogether without 
interest, and will at any rate serve the purpose of directing attention 
to the snbject, and to sources of further information. 

Eeferring first to Canada, any information respecting the provision 
lor scientific teaching there cannot fail to be of special interest at the 
present time, in view of the proposed visit of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science to Montreal next year. Ho printed 
official reports on the snbject have, however, been furnished to me, 
md whether such exist I am not aware. The facts I am able to give 
are from returns in answer to a form of questions I submitted, copies 

which ^ were kindly forwarded 'to the proper authorities for reply. 

the Dominion of .Canada, there ij^^the , 
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University of Ottawa, established in 18G6, with laboratory accommo- 
dation for 20 students. 

At Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, there is the McGill Univer- 
sity, chartered in 1821, with its , faculties of Arts, Applied Science, 
Medicine, and Law. Chemistry is taught in Arts and Applied Science 
by Dr. B. J, Harrington, and in Medicine and Applied Science by Dr. 
G. P. Girdwood. There is laboratory accommodation for 25 Arts and 
Applied Science Students, and for 40 Medical Students. In Arts and 
Applied Science 60 Students take chemistry, of whom about half 
work in the laboratory, chiedy the more advanced. In Medicine, 
at present 116 are taking chemistry, of whom again nearly half work 
in the laboratory. 

At Quebec itself, there is the Laval University, including a Medical 
Paculty, but the Paculty of Arts is not yet organised. There is a 
spacious chemical laboratory, with complete apparatus, &c., but no 
further information is given. 

In the Province of Ontario there are numerous Schools of Chemistry. 

At Toronto, there are University College and the School of Practical 
Science combined. These institutions include the various depart- 
ments of genei’al, medical, and technical instruction. The Professor 
of Chemistry is Dr. Pike, a Fellow of this Society. There is labora- 
tory accommodation for 60 students, and there are a lecture and 
a laboratory assistant. There is also the School of Medicine, esta- 
blished in 1848, with laboratory accommodation for 24 students, and 
there is Trinity College, established in 1852, with laboratory accom- 
modation for 30 students. 

At Kingston, there is Queen’s University College, established in 
1840, where there is provision for 12 laboratory students ; and there 
is the E/oyal Military College with accommodation for 12, which it is 
proposed to increase to 25. 

At Gohourg, there is the Victoria University, established in 1841,, 
with a Professor and Assistant Professor of Chemistry, and one 
assistant; and there is laboratory accommodation for 80 students. 

At Bellmille, there is the Albert College, established in 1857, with a 
Professor of Chemistry, but what laboratory accommodation is not 
stated. 

At London/ (Ontario), there is the Western University, chiefly a 
Medical School, established in 1882. There is at present laboratory 
accommodation for 25 students, which it is intended to raise to 50. 

In Nova Scotia, there is the Dalhousie College and University, at 
Halifax, with its Academic, Scientific, and Medical departments, and 
provision for 13 laboratory students. 

Jn^New Brunswick, the College of New Brunswick was founded at 
Fredericton in 1800 ; in 1828 it was, by Jloyal Charter, entitled King’s 
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College, Fredericton ; and in 1860, by amended Charter, the University 
of hi'ew Brunswick. Laboratory accommodation is provided for six 
students. 

At Wiiuiii^eg.) in the very recently and as yet only partially settled 
Province o£ Manitoba, I am informed there is already provision made 
for the teaching of chemistry, and that there is laboratory accommo- 
dation for six students. 

In Prince Pdivard Island there is provision for elementary instruc- 
tion in chemistry in some of the higher schools ; but none other is 
provided. Uor, so far as my information goes, is there as yet any 
provision made for the teaching of chemistry in the far distant and 
recently settled province of British Columbia. But as I believe the 
Government have reserved lands along the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to serve as endowment for edncational purposes, it is 
to be expected that a knowledge of chemistry, the application of which 
must have such a direct influence on the economic development of 
the country, will in time be furnished by aid from this source. 

JNext, refeiTing to the United States, although I travelled over about 
11,000 miles on the American Continent, I crossed the borders of little 
more than half the 38 States of the Union; and was able to visit the 
scientific institutions of only a few of these. I have, however, been 
supplied with official information, both printed and written, as to the 
provision for teaching chemistry in nearly all the States. In almost 
every State there is provision made in Universities or Colleges, and 
also in secondary and High Schools and Academies. 

I need only make reference to the institutions of the higher order. 
In many of the States, especially the more recently settled ones, the 
education in chemistry is in connection with an ^‘Agricultural,” a 
“ Mechanical,” an “ Industrial,” a “ Mining,” a “ Medical,” or a 
general “ Technical” department. In such cases, thex^efore, the 
object is directly practical; and the training is little calculated to 
lead the student into the lines of oi’iginal research. In almost every 
case, however, provision is made for work in the laboratory, as well 
as for instruction by lectures ; and an oiaginal investigation is some- 
times required to graduate. 

I have already referred to the provision made at the Universities of 
Minnesota and Caiifoimia, and I wiD. give one or two more examples of 
institutions where arrangements of the kind are comparatively recent. 

Thus, it is stated that in the Illinois Industrial Ifniversity at Urbana, 
there is laboratory accommodation for from 200 to 300 students ; and 
the fall course for a degiee in the school of chemistry includes in- 
Blrucfcioii in chemistry as follows : — First year, chemistry with labora- 
tory piactxbe'; (qualitative analysis), organic chemistry, and quantitative 
'Second' ''year,' agricultural chemistry^ with analys-is'; pre- 
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paration of salts, acids, &c. Third year, altimate organic analysis, 
blowpipe analysis, assaying, both dry and humid, photography, in- 
cluding the preparation of photographic chemicals. Fourth year, gas 
analysis, analysis of waters, toxicology, including the microchemistry 
of poisons, original research, and thesis. The chemical portions of the 
course are, however, variable, according to the future objects of the 
student. 

As another example, the loiva State Agrictdhtral College may be 
taken. It is stated that there is laboratory accommodation for lOl) 
students, each provided with gas, sink, &c., and those engaged on 
quantitative work, with filter-pumps. The instruction is largely by 
lectures; but the beginner spends two afternoons a week in the 
laboratory, at qualitative analysis ; quantitative analysis next follows ; 
then volumetric methods, food analysis, and instruction in organic 
chemistry, both practical and theoretical. In the senior year, lectures 
twice a week on agricultural chemistry, lectures on food, the value 
and the use of the protein bodies, carbohydrates, fats, salts, &c. 
Special work is in the line of soil analysis, and the analysis of corn 
and grasses. 

The foregoing examples may, I think, be taken as giving a fair idea 
of the character of the arrangements for the teaching of chemistry in 
the State or other institutions of the higher class, in many of the 
Central, Southern, and Western States ; but further information will 
be found in the official document, entitled ‘‘ Circulars of luformation 
of the Bureau of Education No, 6, 1880, Washington.” 

I must go a little more into detail in reference to some of the 
institutions in the Eastern and South-Eastern States. 

The She-ffield Scieutifio School, Yale-CoUeye, New Haven, Gomiecticut. 
— In the histoiw of American Science, Yale has played a very pro- 
minent part. Previous to 1770, chemistry was taught by tutors, and 
only became a regular subject of instruction about the beginning of 
the present century, the elder Silliman being appointed professor in 
1802, a position which he held for nearly 50 years. In 1818 Pro- 
fessor Silliman issued the first number of the ATmrican Journal of 
Science, which still fiourishes, and is well and favourably known 
in this country. In 1846 two professors, J. P. bTorton, and B. Sil- 
liman, Junior, were appointed. This commenced the Scientific 
School, which, by the gifts of Mr. Sheffield, in 1850 and later, was 
placed upon a permanent basis. In 1863, the school received the 
National Land Grant, and became The College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts of Connecticut,” Professor S. W. Johnson has now 
for many years been at Yale, and on my visit there he kindly devoted 
himself to showing me all that was likely specially to interest me in 
’ the' arrangements. 
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Tlie Laboratories are : — 

1, A laboratory for elementary cliemistry for tbe fresliman class. 

2, A laboratory for qualitative analytical cliemistry. 

3. A laboratory for quantitative analytical chemistry and various 

chemical investigations. 

4. A laboratory for physiological chemistry. 

An additional room in the basement is fitted np with furnaces and 
apparatus for assaying of ores in the dry way. Further, the deter- 
mination of minerals is carried on in a laboratory arranged specially 
for that purpose. 

The laboratories are well fitted, but some of them are too small. 
At present 41 students work in the laboratories for analytical and 
physiological chemistry ; — 30 nndergradnates in the courses of 
chemistry, biology, and agriculture, eight graduates, and three special 
students. They work four hours a day, under the supervision of four 
instructors. The laboratory accommodation is about to be increased.. 

Students enter the school with various objects ; with a view to 
agriculture, metallurgy, mining engineering, pharmacy, or other pro- 
fessions. An increasing number study chemistry as a pure science, 
deciding to make it a permanent pursuit, in the expectation of 
becoming instructors, or analytical chemists, for which the liberal 
amount of time devoted to laboratory practice in chemical analysis is 
specially advantageous. 

The Freshman receives preparatory instruction in chemistry. In 
the junior year the instruction is by text-hooks and recitations, with 
four hours a day in the laboratory five days a week, one being 
devoted to mineralogy. The work is partly experimental in organic 
chemistry — the synthetic preparation of organic compounds, &c. In 
the senior year also four hours a day are devoted to the laboratory. 
The student may gain experience in the assaying of ores, in t!ia 
analysis of some particular class of products, or he may devote his 
time to original research. The facilities for graduate students are 
constantly increasing. The laboratories for analytical and physio- 
logical chemistry are open seven hours daily for their use. After 
suitable preparation, original investigation is encouraged. Work 
of this kind has proved to be a most valuable training, and has 
resulted in the production of some contributions to science of con- 
siderable value. 

^ Harvard University^ at Gambridge, Massachusetts , — At Harvard 
College, Josiah P. Cooke is the Professor of Chemistry and Minera- 
logy ; 0, L. Jackson and H. B. Hill are Assistant Professors of 
Chemistry. There is also an Instructor, and there are three Assistants. 
Her© T was, fortunate^ enough to meet Professors Asa Gray, Sorsford, 
':J. P. "Oookey'C. L., Jackson, Wolcott Gibbs, and others. 
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The laboratory accommodation consists of a qualitative laboratory 
with 100 desks ; a quantitative laboratory with 24 desks ; an organic 
chemistry laboratory with 12 desks ; and a mineralogical laboratory* 
for 24 stndents* There are a room of constant temperature for £>*as 
analysis, a furnace room, a balance room, and library, a larger and a 
smaller lecture room, and three private laboratories. 

There is a summer course iu chemistry for teachers of both sexes, 
which is largely attended. The subjects taught are : General 
chemistry, qualitative analysis, quantitative and organic analysis, 
the preparation of chemical substances, mineralogy, crystallography, 
blowpipe analysis. Every facility is given in the laboratoi'y. 

The teaching of chemistry in Harvard University dates from 1782, 
when Aaron Dexter was appointed Professor. He occupied the chair 
until 1816, and was succeeded by Professor John Gorham, who held 
it till 1827. In 1819, Dr. Gorham published the first systematic "work 
on chemisti'y by an American author. 

In 1847, the Laurence Scientific School was organised, and Pro- 
fessor E. H. Horsford inaugurated a system of laboratory instruction. 
In 1863, Professor ‘Wolcott Gibbs succeeded Professor Horsford. Up 
to 1871, when the Gliemical instruction consolidated with that of the 
College, and Dr. Gibbs became Professor of Physics, the school was 
the foremost in chemistry in the countiy. 

In 1850 Dr: Cooke was elected Erving Professor in Harvard College, 
Laboratory instruction was first recognised as a part of the College 
course in 1859, when the present laboratory building was completed. 
Many researches in chemistry have been published from Harvard 
University. 

Gornell UniversUy^ at Ithlca, State of New Yorh . — Here I was very 
kindly received both by President White, and Professor Caldwell. 
0. A. Scliceffer is Professor of General and Analytical Chemistry; G. 
C. Caldwell of Agricultural and Analytical Chemistry; 0. H. Wing 
of Organic Chemistry ; A. A. Breneman of Industrial Chemistry ; 
and there are several assistants. 

The laboratory accommodation is as follows : 1, the general labora- 
tory for introductory and qualitative work; 2, a special laboratory 
for general quantitative analysis ; 3, a special laboratory for agricul- 
tural and medical quantitative analysis ; 4, a blowpipe room ; 5, an 
assay room ; 6, a room for spectroscopic and other optical work in 
chemistry ; 7, a room for weighing and for the analysis of gases ; 8, a 
reading room, well provided with chemical journals and other works 
of reference. Hydrogen and sulphydrio acid are carried to the differ- 
ent rooms from generator's. ■ Bichards’ jet aspirator is used ior 
, waiter blast and filter-pumps, one of the latter being attached to every 
working table, in , the quantitative laboratories, ,, These rooms are also 
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fitted with steam evaporating baths, drying closets, self- regulating 
air-baths at different temperatures, batteries for electrolytic determi- 
nations, and so forth. A new laboratory building was about to be 
occupied, including Museum, Library, Laboratories, Lecture rooms, 
&c., with the most recent appliances for chemical work. 

University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia . — There are numerous 
schools of chemistry in Pennsylvania, but I can only refer to that of 
the University at Philadelphia. Dr. P. A. Genth, who kindly showed 
me the Laboratories, is the Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy ; 
G. A. Konig Assistant Professor and Instructor in Metallurgy and 
Technical Chemistry ; S. P. Sadtler Assistant Professor and Instructor 
in General and Organic Chemistry; E. F. Smith Assistant in Analy- 
tical Chemistry. The laboratories are exceptionally fine, and fully 
equipped for all fields of chemical instruction. There is also a 
chemical museum, JNumerous original investigations have been 
pubHslied by Professors Genth, Sadtler, and Smith. Chemistry has 
been taught here for more than a century in a limited way ; but the 
present system of teaching was established in 1872. 

There is also a very large Medical School in connection with the 
University. I had the good fortune to meet Dr. Wormley, the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Toxicology, and Dr. J. Marshall, the Senior 
Assistant ; there are also several other assistants. The laboratories 
of this department are very large and well appointed. There is 
already bench-room for 144 junior and 144 senior students to work 
at one time ; and there is room for the fitting up of 72 places more in 
each of these laboratories. Thus there is at present laboratory accom- 
modation for 288 students, which can be extended for 432. 

College of New Jersey at Princeton, State of New Jersey . — It was 
here that the first regular professorship of chemistry was established 
in America. Dr, John McClean was appointed in 1795; and it was 
in his laboratory that the elder Professor Silliman first became ac- 
quainted with experimental chemistry. In physics, Princeton won 
distinction from the researches of the late Professor Joseph Henry, 
who was professor there prior to the organisation of the Sniitbsonian 
Institution at Washington. J. S. Schanck is now the Professor of 
Chemistry, and H. B. Corn’wall, Professor of Analytical Chemistry 
and Mineralogy. General inorganic chemistry, blowpipe analysis, 
qualitative analysis, quantitative analysis, volumetric work, asvsaying, 
applied chemistry, and organic chemistry, are taught. Here I received 
every attention from Principal McCosh and Professor Cornwall. 

„ . Univerdty of Virginia, at GharhUevUle. — Dr. J. W. Mallet, P.B.S., 
and also a Fellow of our Society, is the Professor of Chemistry ; and 
Professor E. P. Dunnington has charge of the laboratory work. 
There ;is. a 'CouiSe' of', general or scientific chemistry, and a course of 
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industrial or applied cliemistr j ; also a aliort course in agTicnltnral 
diemistrj. The laboratory is specially built, and is capable of accora- 
inodating 50 students. There is a class of qualitative and a class of 
quantitative analyses. Students are strongly urged to undertake 
original research ; and the result has been that a considerable number 
of original memoirs have been published from this laboratory. 
Special subjects are also taught, such as assaying, technological re- 
search, &c. 

Johns MopJdns TJnwersUy, at Baltimore. — On the occasion of my 
visit new laboratories were in course of construction, and Professor 
Remsen kindly explained to me the existing and proposed arrange- 
m.ents as far as possible. Or. Morse is Assistant Professor ; there are 
several assistants ; and Professor J. W. Mallet, of the University of 
Virginia, lectures upon Technological Chemistry. Courses are given 
in general chemistry, laboratory work, organic chemistry, analytical 
chemistry, the history of chemistry, on waste products of chemical 
manufacture, and the chief branches of chemical industry. The read- 
ing and discussion of current chemical journals are also a feature in 
the training. Professor Remsen, with the assistance of several other 
chemists, edits the American GhemicalJournalJ in which the results 
of numerous researches made at this University, and elsewhere, are 
published. Research is regarded as a very essential part of the 
course in chemistry, and the teaching is so directed as to lead every 
student to recognise its importance. Constant reference is made to 
sources of information, to familiarise the student with the literature 
of chemistry, and that he may acquire a clear idea of the way in 
which different subjects have been built up. The object in view is, 
in fact, not only to make skilful workers, but clear thinkers. 

I will conclude this reference to the arrangements for the teaching 
of chemistry in the United States, by a brief notice of two of the 
most important Technical Schools : — 

Massachimtts Institute of Technology , at Boston. — ^Students from the 
Boston University receive their education in chemistry here. The 
following list of the teaching staff will give some idea of the compre- 
hensive character of the scheme of instimction. The Professor of 
Metallurgy and Industrial Chemistry, J, M. Ordway ; Professor of 
Oi’ganic Chemistry, J. M. Crafts; Pi'ofessor of General Chemistry, 
W. R. Hicholls; Professor of Analytical Chemistry, C. H. Wing; 
Instructor in Chemistry and Mineralogy in the Women’s Laboratory, 
Ellen H. Richards. There are besides several assistants. Assaying, 
and biology in its chemical aspects, are also taught. 

On the occasion of my visit, I was fortunate enough to find 
Professor Ordway, who kindlv showed me through the Institution. 
The first laboratory visited was that for women, where a number of 
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students were at work. The training of women in laboratory practice 
is indeed an important feature in this Institution. Courses of 
chemistry, open to both sexes, were commenced in 1867. A few 
years later the first course in quantitative anal 3 ’sis open to women was 
given. In 1876 new laboratories were opened ; and in the first two 
years 43 women availed themselves of the instruction provided ; about 
two-thirds of whom were either already teachers, or were prepainiig 
to teach. 

The laboratories for qualitative and quantitative analysis were 
established in 1865, the laboratory for organic chemistry in 1877, and 
that for industrial chemistry in 1878-9. New laboratories were in 
course of construction at the time of ni}^ visit. At several institutions 
I found arrangements for the training of students in the working of 
ores on a somewhat practical scale ; and I think it was here, as well as 
elsewhere, that I saw, for example, appliances for the working of half 
a ton of gold-bearing c^uartz, and in such cases the student was 
expected to get a good practical result. 

Cohmhm College and School of Mmes, Neiv Yorh City . — This School 
was opened in 1864 ; a new building, with extensive laboratories, was 
completed in 1874 ; and considerable extensions w^ere in progress at 
the time of my visit. There are five regular courses of study: 1, 
mining- engineering ; 2, civil engineering ; 3, metallurgy ; 4, geology 
and paleontology ; 5, analytical and applied chemistry. The Professor 
of Chemistry is Dr. C. F. Chandler, a Fellow of this Society, who 
kindly showed me over the Institution ; and there are six or more 
instructors and assistants. General inorganic chemistry, stoichiometry, 
qualitative analysis, quantitative analysis, and blowpipe practice, are 
required in all the courses. Assaying is taught to the students in 
mining, metallurgy, and chemistry. In the geological and chemical 
courses, organic chemistry is studied. 

For analytical chemistry there were three laboratories, one for 
qualitative, one for quantitative analysis, and a third for assaying; 
but as already intimated, the laboratory accommodation wa,.s under- 
going very considerable enlargement. 

In the third year, the subjects taken up by all the students in 
applied chemistry are :—l. Air (nature, sources of contamination, sower 
gas, plumbing, drainage, disinfection, ventilation). 2, Wider (com- 
position of natural watei's, pollution, disposal of sewage and house 
refuse). 3. Fuel, and its applications. 4. Artificial illumination 
(candies, oils and lamps, petroleum, ga*S and its products, electric 
light). 5. Lime, mortars, and cements. 6. Building stones (decay 
and preservation). 7. Timber and its preservation (pigments, paints, 
essential oils, varnishes). , 8, Glass and ceramics.' 9. Explosives 
(gunpowder, guncotton, nitro-giyceidne, &o.)* 
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In tlie foLirtli year tlie studies in analytical and applied ctemistry 
are: — 1. Cliemical manufactures (acids, alkalis, and salts). 2. Food 
and drink (milk, cereals, starcli, bread, meat, tea, coffee, sugar, fer- 
mentation, wine, beer, spirits, vinegar, preservation of food, tobacco, 
&c.). 3. Clotbing (textile fabrics, bleacbing, dyeing, calico printing, 

paper, tanning, glue, india-rubber, gutta-percha, &c.). 4. Fertilisers. 

5. Organic chemistry (laboratory practice). 6. Assaying (ores of 
lead, silver, gold, platinum, tin, antimony, bismuth, copper, nickel, 
cobalt, iron, mercury, and zinc; also gold, silver, and lead bullion; 
mattes, slags, &c.). 7. Metallurgy (copper, lead, silver, gold, zinc, 

tin, mercury, &c.). 8. Economic geology (theory of mineral veins, 

ores, deposits and distribution of iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, mer- 
cury, and other metals ; graphite, coal, lignite, peat, asphalt, petro- 
leum, salt, clay, limestone, cements, building and ornamental stones, 
&c.). 9. Dissertation. 

It will be seen that the course of study in this Institution is almost 
exclusively technical, being designed to train analysts and technolo- 
gists rather than purely scientific investigators. A considerable 
amount of original research has, however, been conducted by the 
graduates, the results of some of which, have been published. 

With reference to the foregoing account of the arrangements for 
the teaching of chemistry, and for chemical research on the American 
Continent, whilst by some it may be thought to be inappropriately 
long for embodiment in the address of the President of the Chemical 
Society, it must, on the other hand, be looked upon as entirely inade- 
quate to convey an idea of the extent of the provision for such 
teaching. My apology must be, on the one hand, that it was 
suggested to me that I should say something on the subject, and, 
on the other, that I have mot had time, nor would it be suitable to 
appropriate space, for any more complete or detailed statement. Such 
as it is, I hope it will not he without interest, as giving some indica- 
tion of the progress in the teaching of our science, and of the promise 
of original research, on the other side of the Atlantic. As already 
said, I must I’efer those who wish to know more to the official docu- 
ment which has been cited, whilst the manuscript supplement, which 
has, with great courtesy and much trouble, been drawn up for me, 
remains available for reference whenever further use can be made 
of it. 

Since the last Anniversary Meeting, the Society has lost by death 
nine Fellows, and one Foreign Member. On the Home list, the losses 
are, — Mr. John Gray, Mr. Dugald Campbell, Mr. John Joseph Beau- 
mont Jeanneret-Grosjean, Mr. Alexander Jesseman, Dr. Georg© A. C. 
Pearce, Dr. G. W. Septimus Piesse, Mr. Edgar Wilcock, Professor 
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Heiarv John Stephen Smith, and Mr. Frank Hatton. On the Foreign 
list we have lost Frederic Wohler. 

Mr. John Gray, a native of Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, died suddenly 
on March 23, 1882, at the early age of 24. He had only a few weeks 
previously been elected Fellow of the Chemical Society.. Mr. Gray 
received his chemical edncation at South Kensington, and in the 
laboratory of the Inland Revenue Department at Somerset House. 
He ivas a member of the analytical sta'ff in that laboratory at the 
time of his death ; and he was regarded hj his superiors and his col- 
leagues as a young man of great promise. 

Mr. Dugalb Campbell, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, of 
Quality Court, Chancery Lane, died at his residence, in Holland 
Road, Kensington, on May 12, 1882, at the age of 64 Mr. Campbell 
was a younger son of a good Scotch family, and was educated in 
Edinburgh. When quite a young man he went to Australia. On his 
return to this eoniitry, after a few years’ absence, he devoted himself 
to the study of chemistry under the late Professor Graham, at 
University College, London ; where he subsequently held the post of 
Demonstrator of Chemistry for a few years. Whilst in that position, 
he published (in 1869), his ‘‘ Practical Text-book of Inorganic 
Chemistry,’^ which had a considerable circulation at the time. Early 
in his career, he began to pay special attention to the subject of 
water analysis ; and lie assisted Dr. Clark, of Aberdeen, in his experi- 
ments on the process of water purification, with which his name is 
associated. . He also paid much attention to the chemistry of sewage, 
and he was frequently consulted by sanitary authorities, and by the 
promoters of Waterworks. He was also frequently consulted by the 
Inland Revenue Department on questions of adulteration. Many 
years ago he conducted, in conjunction with Professor Graliam and 
Dr. Stenhouse, an elaborate series of experiments with reference to 
the adulteration of coilee, the report of which was published in our 
Journal, to wdiich he also contributed papers, On the Application of 
Sewage to Agriculture,” and “ On the Source of the Water in the 
Deep Wells of the Chalk under London.” To the FhiIoso2)Mcal 
Magazine he contributed a short paper On tbe Presence of Arsenic 
in River Sand,” and in 1851 he communicated a paper to the British 
Association, ^“^On the Effect of Magnesia on the Soap Test,” Mr. 
Campbell held tbe appointment of chemist to the Brompton Hospital. 
He wm entrusted by the Commissioners of Patents with the prepara- 
tion of several volumes of their “ Abridgments,” among which may 
he mentioned those relating to India-rubber and Gutta-percha,” 
Gas,” “Medicine,”' “Oils, Fats, and Candles,” “Acids, Alkalis, and 
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Salts,” and “ Sugar.” He was also a frequent scientific witness in 
tlie Law Courts. Some years ago lie was a Meml)er of tlie Council of 
tlie Chemical Society, and more recently of the Council of the Insti- 
tiite of Chemistry. Mr. Campbell had been in a precarious state of 
health for some months, and the proximate cause of his death was an 
attack of paralysis. 

Mr. John Joseph Beaumont Jbanneret-G-rosjean, son of Pierre 
Frederic and Eliza Jeanneret-Grrosjean, was born in Oxford Street, 
London, on May 3, 1843. He was educated at King’s College School, 
where he took a prize for general proficiency. In 1862 he entered at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, being intended for the Church. Theological 
difficulties arising, he left Oxford after keeping one term ; and in 
1863 he entered the Regent’s Park Baptist College. Whilst there he 
matriculated at the London Uniyersity, taking honours in mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Grosjean finally gave up the idea of becoming a minister, 
and in 1864 entered as a student at the Royal College of Chemistry, 
under Dr. Hofmann. In 1866 he became assistant in the water- 
analysis laboratory under Dr. Frank! and, and was soon distin- 
guished by the care he took to render his work accurate. In 
August, 1867, Mr. Grosjean was appointed assistant to the Professor 
of Chemistry at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. Here 
he remained two years. His patient assiduity in work, and his love 
of accuracy, were conspicuous, both in his teaching of the students 
and in his analytical and research work for Professor Church. 
During his stay at Cirencester he was engaged in investigations 
connected with tnracin, namaqualite, cyclopic acid from Boer tea, 
oskelite, coimwailite, and ancient bronzes. 

In the summer of 1869 Mr. Grosjean was engaged by Mr. (now Sir) 
J. B, Lawes, to proceed to Sicily to establish the manufacture of citrate 
of calcium at Palermo. Concentrated lemon juice had hitherto been 
the chief material employed by citric acid manufactui’ers in England. 
Mr. Lawes thought that, instead of concentrating the juice in Sicily, 
it might prove more economical to precipitate the i^aw juice with chalk, 
and to dry and expoi’t the resulting citrate. The production of citrate in 
Sicily had previously been attempted, but without success. Mr. Gros- 
jean, however, succeeded in overcoming all difficulties, and since his 
visit considerable quantities of excellent citrate have been exported 
from Palermo. 

On his return to England, in the spring of 1870, Mr. Grosjean 
was appointed assistant chemist at Mr. Lawes’s tartaric and citric 
acid factory at Mill wall ; and in 1873 he became the principal 
chemist there. Mr. Grosjean remained at Millwall till his death. He 
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tliere devoted himself keartilj to the improvement of analytical 
methods, and to the study of maniifacturiiig operations. One paper, 
“ On the Determination of Tartaric Acid in Lees and Inferior Argol, 
with some Remarks on Filtration and Precipitation,” was communi- 
cated to the Society during his lifetime (Trans., 1879, 841). A 
selection from his unpublished investigations has since been brought 
before the Society, and will be found in the Journal for the present 
year. Mr. Grosjean -was, during four years, 1872 — 1876, an Abstractor 
for the Society’s Journal. He was one of the original Fellows of the 
Institute of Chemistry. He was also an active member of the Society 
of Chemical Indnstry, and served on the Committee of the London 
Section. Through life lie was afflicted with partial deafness, and fre- 
quently suffered from ill health. He died on June 11, 1882, of con- 
gestion of the brain. He leaves a widow and three children. 

Mr. Alexa^^der Jessemax was for some years a schoolmaster under' 
the London School Board. He had always shown a great predilection 
for science, and especially for experimental chemistry, to which he 
de voted most of his leisure time. Leaving the service of the London 
School Board, he attended several of the courses at South Kensington, 
and Jermyn Street ; after which he was appointed Science Lecturer 
at Dulwich College. Here his health, always delicate, gave way under 
the pressure of the duties which devolved upon him. He did not 
cease work until compelled to take to his bed, and he died on July 
ll^th, 1882. Mr, Jesseman was elected a Fellow of this Society in 
December, 1880. 

George A. C. Peaecb, M.B., late of Dane’s Inn, London, and Lee, 
Kent, died at Cadiz on October 5th, 1882, at the early age of 31, and 
was buried in the British Cemetery there. Dr. Pearce was educated 
at Bristol, and afterwards at Trinity College, Dublin ; where he ob- 
tained the Medical Scholarship in 1871, and the Moderatorship in 
Espeximental Science in 1872, the attainment of the latter , honour 
being chiefly the result of his answers in chemistry. He further ob- 
tained tbe degree of Bachelor of Medicine in the Dniversity of 
Dublin in 1873, and the degree of Master in Surgery in 1874, 
coming first in the examination. In the summer of 1872 he became 
assistant, under Professor Apjohn, in the' Laboratory for Medical 
Students, and Dr. Apjohn states that he gave both himself and tfie 
class the fullest satisfaction. Dr, Pearce was elected a Fellow of iMa 
Society, in, 1877, Of late years he was engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, but he always retained a love for science, and was intending^ to 
'resume medical practice, when disease of the lungs, 'which caused'' his 
death, became developed* 
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Geobgb William Septimus Pibsse, PkB., was the son of tlie late 
Mr. Cliarles A. J. Piesse, cliief clerk in tlie War Office. He was born 
on May SOtb, 1820, and died on October 2Srd, 1882. His earij educa" 
tion was at a grammar school. He always exhibited a taste for 
science, and first gave serious attention to optics; and although he 
had served no apprenticeship to the business, he started life as a 
practical optician. Want of capital, however, prevented his continu- 
ing in this occupation. He next studied chemistry, attending the 
lectures of Professor Graham, at University College, London. Poi 
some time he practised as an analytical chemist ; but giving this up, 
he again turned his attention to business, and became engaged, first 
with Messrs. J. and C. Atkinson, the perfumers, afterwards with the 
late Mr. Breidenhach, and finally joined with Mr. Luhin in founding 
the firm of Piesse and Luhin. This firm cultivated perfume-bearing 
plants in the South of Prance ; and Dr. Piesse for many years en- 
deavoured to promote the cultivation of such plants in the British 
Colonies, and succeeded in inaugurating numerous experiments in this 
direction, some of which are still in progress. Dr. Piesse early became 
an Associate of the Chemical Society, and was elected a Fellow in 
December, 1862. He contributed a paper, “ Observations on Brew- 
ing,” and another, ‘‘ Certain Impurities in Commercial Sulphate of 
Copper.” He was also the author of “ The Art of Perfumery,” 
“ Piesso’s Magic,” Laboratory of Chemical Wonders,” “ Twenty 
Letters on Farming,” &c. He contributed the articles on Perfumery, 
and kindred subjects, to several Cyclopaedias ; and for a period of 
about 25 years he wrote the “ Scientific and Useful ” column in the 
Family Herald. 

Mr. Edgab WiLOOCK received his early education at the City of 
London School; and he afterwards studied at the Boyal College of 
Chemistry, South Kensington, for nearly four years. Although 
frequently in delicate health, he studied very diligently, and passed 
through the usual course of instruction, and the examinations of the 
College, with much success. In the Besearch Laboratory there, 
Mr. Wiicock conducted investigations, in conjunction with Dr. Japp, 
the results of which were published in their joint names, in the 
Society’s Journal as follows : — “ On the Action of Benzaldehyde on 
Phenanthraqninone, both alone and in presence of Ammonia ” (1880 
[ij, G61) ; and On the Action of Aldehydes on Phenanthraqninone in 
presence of Ammonia” (second notice, 1881 [i], 225). Mr. Wiicock 
was elected a Fellow of the Chemical Society in February, 1880 ; and 
at the time of his death, which took place on January 21st, 1888, he 
was Senior Assistant to Dr. Tidy. , 

,, Professor Henby Johb SiEPHEisr, Smith,' M. A., D.C.L,, F.R.S., died 
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at Oxford on February 9tli, 1883, in bis 56tb. year. He was an Irisli- 
man by birtb, but passed almost tbe -wliole of bis life in England. 
His father was a member of the Bar, but died whilst his son was still 
quite young. Henry Smith was educated at Hngby, and afterwards 
at Oxford. He had left school in ill health, and wms ordered to ab- 
stain from study for a year or more before he went into residence at 
Oxford. He was elected a scholar of Balliol in 1846, and in 1848 
earned off the Ireland Scholarship. In the following year he obtained 
a Double First Class in Classics and Mathematics, and in 1851 he was 
elected to the Senior Mathematical Scholarship. He succeeded in dne 
course to a Fellowship at Balliol, which he held till a few years ago, 
when he was elected to a Professor Fellowship at Corpus. In 1861, 
after the death of the late Professor Baden Powell, ho tvas appointed 
his successor as Professor of Geometry. 

Some years previously Mr. Smith devoted some time to the study 
of Chemistry, working in the Laboratory of the Ashmolean Museum, 
under Professor Maskelyne, who says that he went to work just like 
an old hand, having read the methods of separation, and made 
himself so well acquainted with them. He, hotvever, took more 
interest in the general principles of chemistry than in its details. 
He became a Fellow of the Chemical Society in January 1854. 
By his death we have lost a very distinguished Fellow, though it 
was not in the domain of chemistry that his distinction was won. 
In the scientific world, not of England alone, he attained his greatest 
eminence as a mathematician. He was, however, a naan of the 
widest acquirements, and of the widest sympathies with all branches 
of knowledge. He was a brilliant conversationalist, a good linguist, 
and in the best sense a consummate man of the world. He was asso- 
ciated with almost all the movements, scientific, political, and philan- 
tbropic, in Oxford, and was also much occupied wdth work of 
various kinds in London. For years he was a member of the Hebdo- 
madal Council, and took an active share in all the legislative work of 
the University. In 1874 he succeeded the late Professor Phillips as 
Keeper of the University Museum, at Oxford. It was in this capacity 
tliat he became officially associated with the Professors of the various 
branches of science taught in that Institution. In the exercise of his 
duties he showed the greatest tact, judgment, and courtesy ; and it 
was here that his influence in tbe furtherance of scientific education 
in the University was the most felt. He was a member of the late 
' Boyal Commission on Scientific Education ; and it is believed that a 
considerable portion of its very able Beport was drafted by his pen. 
He was also' a member of the University of Oxford Commission, under 
Lord Salisbury’s Act. Among his numerous engagements in London, 
he waS' ChaimaH'Of the, Meteorological Council, which may be, looked 
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upon, so to speak, as tlie Weatker Department of tke United King- 
dom. He kas served on tke Council of tke Royal Society, and also 
on tke Council of tke Britisk Association. In fact, ke possessed nn- 
nsnal capacity for practical business, and from kis ekarm of manner, 
and tact, ke exercised a unique personal influence, botk in Oxford and 
elsewkere. 

Professor Smitk was tke author of many matkematical papers 
of a kigk order, wkick are highly esteemed by mathematicians on 
tke Continent, as well as in this country. Indeed, even since kis 
death it has been announced that tke Academy of Sciences (Paris) lias 
awarded ex equo^ to him and to M. Alinskowsky, tke “ Grand Matke- 
matical Prize.”* Owing to kis very full occupation in other ways, 
Professor Smitk has given bnt little permanent literary work to tke 
world. Among others, mention may be made, however, of an essay 
on tke Plurality of Worlds,” reviewing tke controversy between 
Wkewell and Brewster, which was published in tke fii*st volume of 
tke “ Oxford Essays.” Although Professor Smitk was only in a 
limited sense a chemist, we may be proud that kis name was on our 
list of Fellows, and we must deeply regret kis premature death. 

Mr. Frank Hatton was tke only son of Mr. Joseph Hatton, Author 
and Journalist. Tke newspapers of Monday last (March 26tk) record 
kis death, in Borneo, whilst out elephant hunting, wdien kis rifle caught 
in tke bushes, and ke was thus accidentally shot through tke lungs, 
and died instantly. • A career of something more than promise was 
thus closed at tke early age of 22. Mr. Frank Hatton was educated 
at tke College of Marcq, Lille ; King’s College School, London ; tke 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street ; and tke College of Chemistry, 
South Kensington. Dr. Frankland writes that ke was one of tke 
most genial, earnest, and talented students ke has had in kis labora- 
tory; a most indefatigable worker, and a skilful manipulator. 
Dr. Frankland adds that Air. Hatton’s investigations on tke influence 
of various gases on Bacteria constitute, in kis opinion, a very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of tke principles of disinfection and of 
tke arrest of zymotic disease. In a recent discussion at tke Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Dr. Frankland referred to tke researches in question as 
having proved that tke only pracfcicable material capable of destroying 
bacterial life in drinking water was spongy iron — a substance w'kick 
had been applied on a large scale with marked success at tke Antwerp 
Waterworks. Mr. Hatton was elected a Fellow of the Chemical 

* Since tke above was in type, it has been announced that the Academy, having 
found that Minskowsky Imd simply pirated Professor Snaith's commumcation to the 
Eoyal Society in 1868 , has declared tke whole prize to have been gained by Pro- 
fessor Smith. 
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Society in December, 1879 ; and lie lias contributed tliree papers to 
our Journal — 1. On the Action of Bacteria on Oases” ([i], I 88 I 5 
247 — 258). 2* “On the Oxidation of Organic Matter in Water by 

Filtration through various Media ; and on the Reduction of Mtrates 
by Sewage, Spongy Iron, and other Agents ” ([i], 1881, 258 — 276). 
3. In conjunction with Dr. Hodgkinson, “ On the Reduction of 
Oinnylic Alcohol ” ([i], 1881, 319 — 320). His research on the in- 
fluence of gases on Bacteria won for him the Frankland Prize, as well 
as the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry. In 1881 
Mr. Hatton was appointed scientific explorer to the British Horih 
Borneo Company. He had successfully borne the hardships of travel 
ill Horth Borneo, exploring the greater part of the Company’s teni- 
tory. For his work in Borneo he had qualified himself by unremitting 
labour. He spoke and wrote the languages of the co'untry — Malay 
and Dusun; and at the time of his death he was engaged in pre- 
paring a Dictionary of the latter language. The reports he had 
ah’eadj sent home covered a wide range of scientific exploration — 
geographical, geological, and otherwise; extracts from which have 
already been published by the Company for private circulation. In 
his last letter he announced that he was going on an expedition down 
the Seguama river to Mount Salam, whence he was to return to 
Elopuran, and thence to England. The fact that he died near Elo- 
puran indicates that he had successfully accomplished this, his latest 
oOflcial mission. It is understood that he was keeping a diary for 
publication on Ms return home. ■ Mr. Hatton’s body is to he brought 
to England for interment ; and his diaries will be collected and pub- 
lished. I will conclude this notice with a quotation from a letter 
which I have received from Dr. Frankland, dated March 28 : — 
“Mr. Frank Hatton was a young chemist of very great promise, who 
would certainly, had he lived, have communicated to the scientific 
world important observations resulting from his explorations in 
Borneo. The untimely death of such an accurate, acute, and trained 
observer is a serious loss to science.” 

Feiedbeich Wohler was born on the 3ist of July, 1800, at 
Esehersheim, near Frankfort, and he died at Gottingen, on September 
23, 1882. 

Meither space nor time will permit anything like an exhaustive 
review of the lifework of Wohler to be given on' this occasion. Only 
a short account of the principal facts of it can be given. This is 
extracted from a Work by Professor Hofmann (** Zur Erinneriing an 
Wohler”), the 'advance proof-sheets of which he has kindly for- 
warded for the purpose to our Foreign Secretary, Dr. Hugo Muller, 
■to whom, 'I am indebted for the following abstract in English :-r- 
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In Woliler, we have lost one of the veterans o£ our science. Born 
almost at the commencement of modern chemistry, he was himself 
one of the principal founders of organic chemivstry ; and by his un» 
ceasing and. brilliant contributions during a long and active life he 
helped largely to raise the edifice of chemistry generally. 

Wohler’s father, -who was a man of very general accomplishments, 
had held for some time the post of Equerry to Prince Wilhelm 11 of 
Hesse, and afterwards a similar post in the service of the Duke of 
Meiningen, where, more especially by his various improvements in the 
agriculture of the little Principality, he attained a very influential 
position. Later, he became the proprietor of an estate at Boedelsheim, 
near Frankfort, and six years afterwards he was induced by the 
Prince-Primus Dahlberg to accept the post of Equerry at the Grand 
Ducal Court, and to reside at Frankfort. In this new position Wohler’s 
father became one of the most honoured citizens of Frankfort, and 
his memory still lives in connection with a variety of educational 
institutions and societies. 

It was thus under the most favourable conditions that Wohler 
began his educational career, entering, in 1814, the High School 
(Gymnasium) at Frankfort. In his predilection for the study of 
nature he received every encouragement from his father and others ; 
and even at that time he took great delight in collecting minerals and 
in performing chemical experiments. Amongst the latter, we may 
mention the preparation of potassium by Curandau’s process, which 
sufficiently indicates the degree of skill in chemical operations that he 
must have already attained. 

The first paper by W ohler, “ On the occurrence of Selenium in the 
Iron Pyrites of Kraslitz, in Bohemia,” was published at this time. 

The time had now arrived for him to make up his mind as to what 
profession he should choose, and he decided for Medicine. He went, 
in 1820, to the University of Maihurg, where he attended lectures on 
physics, mathematics, and anatomy. But as this University did not, 
at that time, afford a favourable opportunity for practical work in 
chemistry, he improvised a laboratory in his private rooms, and there 
pursued an investigation on certain cyanogen compounds. 

He stayed, however, only one year at Max’burg, and then exchanged 
this University for that of Heidelberg, to which place he was especially 
attracted by the enthusiasm he felt for Leopold Gmelin, who now 
became his teacher, and soon his friend and counsellor. Whilst at 
Heidelberg, he gave himself up to the study of medicine, but at the 
same time he carried on his researches on cyanic acid, the results of 
which he published in two papers, in 1822 and 1823. In this work we 
recognise the prelude to the famous investigation which later led to 
the artificial production of ure^. 
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It was at this time tliat Gmelin and Tiedemami were engaged 
upon tlieir cliemico^pliysiological investigations. Tiedemami took a 
great personal interest in Woliler, and to this is pi'obably due the 
interest W older took hereafter in the study of physiology. At this 
time he gained the prize for an essay on “ Excretion in the Urine of 
Substances Foreign to the Animal Organism, but which are introduced 
into the Body,’* He proved the transformation of the salts of some 
of the fruit»acids into carbonates ; whilst oxalic acid, succinic acid, 
and gallic acid, reappear in the form of alkaline salts. 

W ohler had as yet no idea of giving up the profession of medicine, 
to which he was ardently devoted ; and it was only in the autumn of 
1823, when he had already' passed his examinations with distinction, 
that Gmelin persuaded him to give to his career a diffei'ent direction, 
and to devote himself for the futnre entirely to chemistry. As he felt 
assured of his father s acquiescence, he was not long in deciding. 

Soon afterwai'ds, Wohler was fortunate enough to receive permis- 
sion from Berzelius to go to Stockholm, and work in his laboratory. 
Wohler in his ‘‘ Jngend-erinnerungen eines Cbemikers,** Berlin 
BericMe, 1875, has given a charming account of his sojourn in 
Sweden, and of the lasting friendship with Berzelius to wdiich it led. 
Whilst in Berzelius’s laboratory he occupied himsel! pxincipally 
with mineral cbemistry and quantitative analysis, in order to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the methods and manipulation of 
the great master. Later, he continued his researches on cyanic acid. 

Towards the end of 1824 he returned from Sweden ; and on paying 
a visit to his friends at Heidelberg, it was decided that he should 
attach himself to the University there, as “ pri vat-docent” in chemistry. 
Ill order to prepare himself for the necessary formalities to be gone 
through for this purpose, he returned for a while to his father’s house 
at Frankfort, But before his plans with regard to Heidelberg were 
realised, he was induced to change them in farour of taking the 
teachership of chemistry at the newly-fonnded municipal Trade School 
(Gewerbeschule) at Berlin, and on March 25th he commenced his new 
career there. 

Having now, for the first time, a laboratory of his own, he began to 
work with more than his usual energy, thongh his time "was well 
taken up by his official duties, and with the translation of Berzelius’s 
work. 

One of the earliest results of his new activity at Berlin was the 
preparation of the metal alumininm, soon followed by that of beryl- 
lium and yttrium. A great number of papers, chiefly OU' metalEc 
compounds and minerals, date from this time. ' But all th^ ^ in- 
vestigations were put into the shade, when, in 1828, as, an, outeome 
of his long-continued research on cyanogen compounds, he , dis- 
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covered the artificial production of urea. As the first example of the 
synthesis of a body hitherto only known as a product of animal life, this 
discovery will for ever hold its place as one of the most prominent 
landmarks in the development of organic chemistry. 

In speaking of the lifework of Wohler, it is impossible to omit 
reference to the many investigations of the highest importance which 
he carried out conjointly wdth Liebig. 

It was shortly after Wohler bad returned from Sweden that he and 
Liebig met for the first time at Frankfort. They at once conceived a 
great interest for each other, which, in the course of time, developed 
into the most intimate and enduring friendship. Liebig wms already 
Professor at Giessen, and Wdhler, going shortly afterwards to Berlin, 
their intercourse was mainly kept up by correspondence ; although, in 
later life, they met in vacation times, and sometimes travelled 
together. 

From the letters which form the earlier part of this correspondence, 
we obtain an interesting history of the important investigations which 
were conceived and carried out by them conjointly: such as on 
cyanic acid, 1830; on oil of bitter almonds, 1832; on the formation 
of the oil of bitter almonds, 1837 ; on uric acid, 1838 ; and others. 
On reading the accounts of these investigations by the light of these 
letters, we cannot help being struck by the happy coincidence whiek 
united two such powers for the pursuance of one common object. 

Towards the end of 1831 Wohler gave up his position at Berlin, 
and shortly afterward accepted a similar one at the newly established 
“ Gewerbeschule ’’ at Cassel. This he held until 1836, when he was 
appointed successor to Stromeyer in the Professorship of Chemistry 
at Gottingen. 

It was whilst at Cassel that the famous work on Oil of Bitter 
Almonds, or Compounds of Benzoyl,’’ was carried out, conjointly with 
Liebig ; an investigation which must undoubtedly be considered one 
of the most beautiful and fruitful of their associated labours. Even 
at the present da}^, we are struck by the completeness of experimental 
evidence, and the concise reasoning displayed, in this investigation. 
How vast and far-reaching has been the influence of this inquiry in 
giving direction to our conceptions of the general nature of chemical 
compounds. The admiration which this work calls forth even now, 
after the lapse of many years, was, however, equally felt, a.nd ex- 
pressed with enthusiasm, by contemporaries. Berzelius gave it as bis 
opinion, that the facts pnt forward by this research give rise to such 
considerations, that they may well be deemed the beginning of a new 
era in vegetable chemistry. 

Some years afterwards (in 1837), Liebig and Wohler returned once 
more to the same subject, but this time with the view of inquiring into 
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the origin of this essential oil, which at that time was still shrouded 
in mystery. It is well known in how masterly a manner this pro- 
blem was solved, and how the formation of this body was traced to the 
remarkable metamorphosis which amygdalin undergoes when sub- 
mitted to the ferment-like action of emuisin. This action of the 
decomposition of amygdalin subsequently became a typical one. 

Limited as our space here is, we must not omit to allude, if only a 
few words, to another of those joint works of Liebig and Wdhler, viz., 
the investigation on Uric Acid and its Derivatives.’^ The little that 
was known about uric acid at the time when the subject was taken up 
by the two investigators was far from definite, and these researches pre- 
sent a picture of tlie most indefatigable struggle to obtain an insight 
into the apparently unlimited mutability which chaiucterises this sub- 
stauce. But this liability to chemical change, produced, on the other 
hand, such a harvest of results as has seldom fallen to the lot of 
chemical investigators. The numerous and remarkable substances 
which were brought to light by this research a-fford striking evidence 
of the skill in manipulation, and of the scrupulous accuracy, with 
'which the experiments were conducted. 

We must content ourselves here with this scanty notice of some of 
the joint work with, which Liebig and Wohler have endowed oiir 
science, and return to Wohler’s own labours. 

It would lead too far, were we to attempt to give an account even 
of the more prominent of the vast number of papers published by 
Wohler daring his long and active life. In the Royal Society 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers there are about 270 papers and notices 
recorded under Ms name, ranging over all branches of chemistry, thus 
manifesting his marvellous versatility ; and there are besides betvreen 
40 and 50 papers of which he was joint anther. 

But admirable and meritorious as this useful activity may have 
been, there is still another aspect in which we have to view the 
services rendered by Wohler to science. It is his function as a 
teacher to which we allude. Prom the time when he entered on Ms 
professorship in 1836, up do within a few years before his death, he 
attracted to G-ottingen a never ceasing stream of pupils, who came 
from all parts of the world to pursue the study of chemistry under his 
guidance. 

His kindly disposition, and the geniality of his manners, endeared 
him to his students. ' His never failing originality in devising new 
methods, and his skill in manipulation, were eminently ealonlated 
to inspire the youthful mind with ardour for work, and to kindle 
enthusiasm for the pursuance of science. , Many of the active chemists 
of the present generation, both in Europe and America, have enjoyed 
the advantages of WoHer’s instruction, and owe their success in their 
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careei’ to tlie impulse given to tlieir studies wHlst in the laboratory at 
Grottingen. 

Dr. ScHUNCK said that all must regret tbat Dr. Gilbert was not in 
a position to accepb the office to which he had been nominated by the 
Council. The Fellows were much indebted to him for Ms constant 
attendance and courtesy. He had much pleasure in proposing a 
hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Gilbert, and that his Report be adopted. 

This was seconded by Prof. Roistalds, and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Gilbert said he appreciated very highly the honour of having 
been President of the Chemical Society, and most sincerely regretted 
that, in consequence of the pressure of his own avocations, and the 
distance he lived from London, he had been obliged to relinquish the 
position at the end of the first year. His successor, Dr. Perkin, was 
a tried officer of the Society, and had by his communications con- 
tributed largely to the interest both of the Meetings, and of the 
Journal ; and it seemed only fitting that a chemist who had devoted 
himself specially to organic chemistry should fill the office of Presi- 
dent, when so many contributions relating to that branch of the 
science were brought before the meetings of the Society. 

The Treasurer then presented his Report. The total income of the 
Society was about £3073, the expenditure about £2770, leaving a 
surplus of £303. The surplus was rather smaller than last year for 
several reasons. There had been an increase in the expense connected 
with the Journal of £217 ; with the library of £61 ; the income was 
also rather less than was anticipated, owing to the fact that a smaller 
proportion than usual of the new Fellows had compounded. Next 
year there would probably be no surplus, as it would be taken up by 
the expenses connected with the new catalogue, and the re-decoration 
of the Society’s rooms. The assets of the Society consisted of £7788 
stock, and a balance at the bank of £1194. As to the Research Fund, 
£220 had been given in grants during the year. The assets consist of 
£4500 stock, and a balance at the bank of £166. The donations to 
the fund had fallen offi considerably. 

Mr. Warington proposed a vote of thanks to the Treasurer, which 
was seconded by Mr. Makins, and canned unanimously. 

Votes of thanks were given to the Auditors, the Council and 
Officers, and the Editor, Sub-editor, and Abstractors. 

Messrs. W. Thorp and J. A. R. Newlands were then nominated 
Scrutators, and the following Officers and Council were declared duly 
elected 

FresidenL--W. H. Perkin, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents. — F. A. Abel, Warren de La Rue, E. Frankland, 
J. H. Gilbert, ^ J. H. Gladstone, A. W. Hofmann, W. Odling, Lyon 
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Playfair, H. E. Boscoe, A. W. Williamvson, A. Cram-Brown, P. 
Griess, G. B. Liveing, J. E. Beynolds, E. Sclmnck, A. Voeicker. 
Secretaries, — H. B. Armstrong, J. Millar Thomson. 

Foreign Secretary . — Hugo Muller. 

Treasurer, — W. J. Bussell. 

Council. — E. Atkinson, Capt. Abney, H. T. Brown, W. R. E. 
Hodgkinson, D. Howard, E. B. Japp, H. McLeod, G. H. Makins, B. 
Meldola, E. J. Mills, C. O'Sullivan, C. Sckorlemmer. 


RESEARCH FUND. 

During the past year grants from the Research Fund have been 
made as follows, on the recommendation of the Research Fund Com- 
mittee : — 

£100 to Dr. Wright for the continuation of his research on the 
Determination of Chemical Affinity in Terms of Electromotive Force. 

£25 to Messrs. Cross and Bevan for the investigation of Certain 
Yarieties of Cellnlose. 

£25 to Dr. Rennie for the further investigation of Australian 
Sarsaparilla. 

£25 to Mr. Shenstone for the further investigation of the Hux 
Yomica Alkaloids. 

£15 to Mr. Watson Smith for the investigation of a Sublimate 
formed in the Manufacture of Aurin. 

£25 to Professor Tilden for the investigation of the C 5 H 8 Hydro- 
carbons and the Decomposition of Terpenes by Heat. 

£10 to Mr. James for the investigation of Ethylene Chlorobromide 
and its Homologues. 



Pb, The Tbeashebb ih jJccohht with the Ohemicae Society ebom Mabch 24 , 1882 , to Mabcii 21 , 1883 . 
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Thb Theasurke of the Chemk^ah Society ra Account with the Research Fund. 
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XXXII. — On the Estimation of Hydrogen Sul^phide and Garhonic 
Anhydride in Coal-gas. 

By Lewis T. Weight. 

The estimation of Hydrogen snlpliide and carbonic anhydride in 
coal-gas is not withont difficulties^ for nnpnrified coal-gas is a com- 
plex mixture — a mixture whose components are far from being all 
known. In cases where the method of estimating the hydrogen sul- 
phide and carbonic anhydride is absorptiometric, as in Bunsen’s and 
other gas-analysis methods which depend on the principle of the 
measurements of absorbed volume, it is customary to term that 
portion of the gas absorbed by such reagents as manganic peroxide, 
ferric oxide, &C .5 hydrogen sulphide ; and that portion of the gas 
which may be absorbable by potassium hydroxide and not by man- 
ganic peroxide, &c., is considered as carbonic anhydride. It must be 
admitted that the portion of the gas under analysis termed hydrogen 
sulphide (an amount perhaps closely and practically approximating to 
the true amount) is really hydrogen sulphide, plus other gases of 
more or less unknown composition; and further that the portion 
termed carbonic anhydride is really carbonic anhydride, plus other 
bodies. 

With this reservation there can be no- particular objection to such 
a method of stating analysis. But however valuable may be the 
absorptiometric methods for the estimation of hydrogen sulphide and 
carbonic anhydride in coal-gas, when the sample of gas has to be 
transported from its place of collection to the place of analysis, or 
where the supply may be small aud large quantities not available, I 
think it possible that there are other methods more generally appli- 
cable, especially where the hydrogen sulphide and carbonic anhydride 
exist only as a veiy small percentage. In practice the united amount 
of these two impurities in nnpurified coal-gas ranges from about 
2 to 4 per cent., and in partially purified or finished coal-gas will 
range from that amount to nullity. 

Being anxious to determine the degree of accuracy to which 
hydrogen sulphide aud carbonic anhydride could be estimated in coal- 
gas by absorptiometric gas-analysis, I made some experiments with 
an apparatus of the Frankland-Ward type, which are instructive and 
interesting with regard to the use of solid porous reagents. 

Bunsen (Gasometrische Methoderiy 1877) publishes some analyses 
from which, of coarse, it is not possible to draw safe conclusions in 
reference to the estimation of hydrogen sulphide in coal-gas, for the 
mixtures he analysed were simple and artificially prepared. 

TOE. XLIII. U 
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Operating -witli a manganic peroxide bullet moistened with syrupy 
pbospboric acid, according to tbe metbod fully described in bis AYork, 
be obtained tbe following results : — 


Analysis 18. 



Employed. 

Found. 

COa 


46*59 

H 

20*51 

20*50 

HsS 

32*89 

32*91 


100*00 

100*00 


Analysis 19. 



Employed. 

Found. 

CO 2 

82*16 

^ 82*49 

H.,S 

17*84 

17*51 


100*00 

100*00 


Tbe numbers in analysis 18 are very good indeed, but the difference 
in analysis 19, viz., 0*88 per cent, on tbe total volume of tbe mixture 
analysed, is serious. 

Tbe system adopted in my experiments can be briefly described. 
Test-tubes containing about 60 c.c. were filled over mercury with 
crude coal-gas (free from ammonia- vapours), and were kept sealed 
with mercury in small porcelain crucibles. 

It is true that mercury is attacked by hydrogen sulpbide, but tbe 
error due to tbis is infinitesimal when tbe gaS is in contact with, mer- 
cury for a few hours. In 20 to 48 hours I have noticed a slight loss 
of hydrogen sulpbide from this cause. In the following experiments 
tbe gas was analysed as soon as collected : — 

One-balf of tbe sample of coal-gas was passed into the laboratory 
tube which, together with the measuring tube, bad been freshly 
washed out. It was then passed into the measuring tube, measured, 
and tmnsferred to tbe laboratory tube; then treated with some 
solid reagent for hydrogen sulphide absorption for half an hour; then 
remeasured; again brought back into tbe laboratory tube, treated 
with a few drops of potassium hydroxide solution, and again 
measured. 

The hydrogen sulphide and carbonic anhydride were thus separately 
determined. Tbe laboratory and measuring tubes were again washed 
to bring them into tbe same condition as at tbe commencement of tbe 
first analysis- The remaining portion of tbe gas sample in tbe test- 
tube was then 'passed into tbe laboratory tube, measured, and treated 
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with a few drops of potassium hydroxide solution previously saturated, 
with clean coal-gas, and the resulting absorption determined. 

The hydrogen sulphide and carbonic anhydride were thus deter- 
mined together. 


Mrst Senes ^ 

The reagent for hydrogen sulphide absorption was a manganic 
peroxide bullet prepared, introduced, and removed from the laboratoiy 
tube in the manner indicated by Bunsen. The same bullet served for 
the three absorptions, but was treated with syrupy phosphoric acid 
between each absorption. 



HgS with 
MnOg. 

CO^ with 

EHO. 

Total. 

CO. + H.S 

1 with KHO. 

Difference. 

1 

0 '971 p. 0. 

i 

1 ‘024 p. c. 1 

1 *995 p. c. 

2 *319 p. c. 

0 *324 p. c. 

2 

0 -955 „ 

1-420 „ 

2-375 „ 

2*679 „ 

0*304 „ 

^ i 

0 -955 „ 

1*066 „ 

2*021 „ 

2-185 „ 

0*164 „ 


Tbe conclusions I arrive at from this series is that the manganic 
peroxide bullet introduced a small quantity of gas ; the amount so 
introduced decreasing each time the bullet was used. 

Second Series,. 

The same manganic peroxide bullet used as in first series, but it 
had been placed in a' tube and submitted to the action of a current of 
clean coal-gas for some houi's. 


H^S With 

MnO.. 

CO. with 
KHO. 

Total. 

CO. + 
with KHO. 

Difference. 

0 *956 p. c- 

1 *046 „ 
1*010 „ 

1 *083 p. c. 

1 -189 „ 
1-217 „ 

2*039 p. c. 
2 *235 „ 
2*227 „ 1 

i 

2 *019 p. c. 1 
2*219 „ i 
2 *210 „ ■ 

0 *020 p. c. 
0*016 „ 

0 *017 „ 


A great improvement is here' manifested, due no doubt to the 
“ saturation of the manganic peroxide bullet; but it will be noticed 
that the error is reversed : a small quantity of gas being removed 
mechanically with the huilet. 
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Third Series, 


Witli pellets of cupric sulphate dried at 150°. 



i HoS with 
j C 11 SO 4 . 

CO-> with 
HHO. 

Total- 

i CO 2 + H 2 S 
with KHO. 

Difference. 

] 

1*120 p. c. 

1 *060 p. c. 
1 *016 „ 

2 *280 p. c. 
1*992 „ i 

2 '130 p. c. 

1 *598 „ 

0 *150 p, e. 


0 *976 „ 

0 '394 „ 

3 .. 

0 *902 ,, 

1 *002 „ 

1*904 „ 

1*491 „ 

0*413 „ 

4 

0*641 „ 

1 *o 20 ,, 

2*161 „ 

1*780 „ 

0 *381 „ 






The porous cupric sulphate had absorbed mecbanically some gas ; 
but the error, though in the reverse direction, is not much greater 
than was the case in the first series with manganic peroxide. 


Fourth Series, 


With pellets of cupric phosphate moistened wuth syrupy phosphoric 
acid. 



II 2 S with 
Cu. ph. 

i 

CO«> Txlth 
KHO. 

Total. 

€ 0.2 H-jS 

with KHO. 

Difference. 

1 

1 *323 p. c. 

1 *540 p. c- 

2 *863 p. c. 

2 *696 p. c. 

0*167 p. c. 

9. 

1*224 „ 

0 *999 „ 

2*223 „ 

1*981 „ 

0*242 „ 

3 i 

1*730 „ 

1 ‘ 050 „ 

2*780 „ 

2*380 „ 

0 *400 „ 


It will be seen from the second series that hydrogen sulphide and 
carbonic anhydride can be separately estimated with a considerable 
degree of nicety by means of a manganic peroxide bullet ‘‘ saturated ” 
with clean coal-gas, and potassium hydroxide similarly treated. 

Eor many reasons I prefer, for the estimation of hydrogen sulphide 
and carbonic anhydride in impure coal-gas, a method founded upon 
the increase in weight of absorption- tubes : a method w'^hich will 
admit of the use of a tolerably large quantity of gas collected regu- 
larly during an interval of time sufficiently long to afford an idea of 
the average composition of the gas supply to be tested. I had long 
used a method founded upon one described byEresenius {Qnaniitatim 
Analysis, 187G, p. 341), in which the desiccated gas is first passed 
through tubes containing cupric sulphate on pumice dried at 150°, 
and then through tubes containing soda- lime for carbonic anhydride 
absorption. 

Eresenius recommended a very elaborate train of apparatus, which 
w^ould have to be still more elaborate in the case of crude coal-gas, on 
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acco-ant of tlie small absorbing power of cnpric sulphate on pumice 
for ])jclrogen sulphide. 

The modification I recommended was chiefly in the use of cupric 
sulphate without pumice, and a general simplification of the train to 
as few pieces as possible. A full description of this method as 
applied to coal-gas was published in the Journal of Gas Lighting 
(39, 422). I then pointed out as a source of error the formation of 
organic sulpho-acids due to a reaction between the hydrocarbon 
vapours present in coal-gas, and the hydric sulphate liberated by the 
reaction between cupric sulphate and hydrogen sulphide. However, 
there are other objections to the use of cupric sulphate as an absorbent 
for hydi^’gen sulphide, which would apply^ in cases where hydro- 
carbons are altogether absent. The first objection is the formation 
of sulphui’ous anhydride. 'Fresenius {QuantitaUue Analysis^ 

382), in describing the method of preparation of the cupric sulphate 
pumice, directs that it is to be dried for four hours at a temperature of 
150 — 160'^. “ If the prepared pumice is dried at a lower temperatui‘e 

it takes up much less of the gas (H 2 S) ; if dried at a higher tem- 
perature the gas is deconiposed, and sulphurous acid is formed.^’ I 
have prepared numerous samples of cupric sulphate at the temperature 
indicated by Fresenius, and have found that all, without exception, 
yield large quantities of sulphurous anhydride under the action of 
hydrogen sulphide, and I have also found this action to take place in 
eases 'where the cupric sulphate had been dried at temperatures low'er 
tban 150°. Again, cupric sulphate is not always very sensitive to 
very small quantities of hydrogen sulphide diluted with other gases. 

I therefore sought for another reagent free from the inconveniences 
attending the use of cupric sulphate, and have tried amongst other 
substances, mercuric oxide, ferric oxide, and manganic peroxide. 

The samples of hydrated ferric oxide I have tried are not very 
sensitive for the last traces of hydrogen sulphide ; the same remark 
applies to manganic peroxide. I have made trials with mercuric 
t>xide, but find that this body constantly^ loses weight in a current of 
coal-gas. 

Coal-gas perfectly freed from hydrogen sulphide and carbonic 
anhydride was first passed through a drying cylinder containing 
calcium chloride, and then through a U-tube charged with mercuric 
oxide and calcium chloride, a piece of cotton wmol separating the two 
reagents. The U-tuhe w'as weighed full of coal-gas at the commence- 
ment and termination of each experiment. 

(1.) 0*45 cubic foot gas. : Tube lost 0*2 grain. 

(2.) 0*85 „ „ 0*9 „ 

, (d.j 4-90 „ , „ , 4*9 „ 
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It would appear tliat mercuric oxide loses weiglit in clean coal-gas 
to the extent of 1 grain per cubic foot of gas. I have not made any 
attempt to discover the cause of this loss of weight, and am not able 
to explain the action. 

When pure hydrogen sulphide is passed into a tube containing dry 
mercuric oxide, a violent action takes place, sulphurous anhydride 
being formed, and mercuric sulphide volatilised. 

I have finally adopted as the reagent for absorption of hydrogen 
sulphide in absorption tubes, a cupric phosphate, which is an impure 
di-, tri“, ortho-phosphate. Cnpric phosphate I purchased was not 
found to be capable of removing small quantities of hydrogen sulphide 
from dried coal-gas, and I have found it necessary to prepare some 
for use in absorption-tubes. After a few difficulties I have found a 
method of preparing a phosphate whose action with highly diluted 
hydrogen sulphide is all that could be desired. The phosphate is made 
from solutions of cupric sulphate and hydrogen disodium phosphate ; 
but with these solutions it is possible to obtain many precipitates of 
varying composition. I have prepared some which dried at 100° give 
the following numbers on analysis : — 



Copper. 

Pliosphorus. 

Cn : P. 

1 

41T8p. c. 

16-35 p. c. 

5 : 4-02 

9 

... 40-90 „ 

16-24 „ 

5 : 4-04 


... 38'S8 „ 

12-.54 „ 

4 : 3'06 

4. . . . . 

... 42-41 „ 

14-50 „ 

3 : 2-08 

5 

... 39-41 „ 

1S-.36 „ 

4 : 3-17 

6 

... 39-31 „ . 

14-47 „ 

4 : 3-00 


The cupric phosphate for use in absorption- tubes is prepared some- 
what in the following manner : — 

Solutions of — 

2 lbs. hydrogen disodium phosphate in 1 gallon of water, and 
lbs. cupric sulphate crystals in IJ- gallons of water, 

are mixed with vigorous stirring, and the resulting bright blue pre- 
cipitate "washed by decantation and then dried in a water-batli to 
about TOO®. The material sometimes Is light and powdery, sometimes 
hard, and then requires crushing in a mortar. Its action wnth 
hydrogen sulphide is very sharp indeed, and far more delicate than 
that of cupric sulphate dried at loO®. 

All the U-tubes used in these experiments are of the new form with 
^■‘ollow glass ground stoppers, serving as stopcocks, the inlet and 
ouWqIj connections being small pieces of glass tubing fused into the 
sides^oi- tubes. A small hole in the stopper corresponding to the 
hole iq gldg qI tube, where the small glass tubing is fused on, 
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makes tlie coimectioii. A small turn of the stoppers closes or opens 
the tube. The tubes were always weighed charged with clean coal- 
gas, which on the same gas supply, varies but little in specific 
gravity. 

The stoppers are lubricated with resin cerate, and with this excep- 
tion are perfectly clean. A small ping of cotton-wool in each stopper 
prevents the mechanical carriage of fine portions of the reagents by 
issuing gases. Under these cmcumstances, I find that closed tubes 
charged with coal-gas su:fier no appreciable variations in weight 
during a period of two days. These tubes are very useful indeed, and 
are far superior to the old form with corks. 

I find that absorption-tubes charged with cupric phosphate gain in 
weight under the action of clean coal-gas ; but the increase of 'weight 
soon reaches a limit, and the phosphate becomes “ saturated.’^ Some 
experiments with the 6-inch U-tubes, one-half charged with cupric 
phosphate and one-half with calcium chloride submitted to the action 
of a current of coal-gas dried over calcium chloride, will serve to 
illustrate this action, which is not due to “ sulphur ’’ compounds, as I 
have ascertained by special experiments. 

Quantity of coal-gas used. Weight of absorption-tube. Increase in weight. 


Cubic feet. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

— 

1306-7 

— 

1*8 

1307*5 

0*8 

2-8 

1307*4 

0*7 

3-65 

1307*4 

0*7 



1811*9 

— 

0-45 

1812*8 

0*9 

2-60 

1814*4 

2*5 

7-30 

1814*5 

2*6 

7*65 

1814*4 

2*5 

8-43 

1814*4 

2*5 



1530-82 

— - 

0-6 

1531*77 

0*95 

17-52 

1532*04 

1*12 

20-30 

1532*02 

1-10 

21-60 

1532*02 

1-10 

. 

1529*12 

— 

2-0 

1529*73 

0*61 

10-2 

1530*07 

' 0-95 

12*5 

1530*07 

0*95 


The precaution of saturating the cupric phosphate with coal-gas 
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must always be taken before the tabes are used, and to attain this 
saturation 3 cubic feet of clean dry coal-gas should be slowly passed 
through the tubes. 

The phosphate tubes are cbai’ged in the following manner. The 
tubes are cleaned and dried, great attention being paid to the ground 
portions of the tubes and stoppers. A plug of cotton- wool is placed 
ill the bend of the U-tube. This portion of the tube is almost use- 
less where solid powdered reagents are used, and there is no practical 
loss of capacity by filling it with cotton-wmol. Then one leg of the 
tube is charged wuth the cupric phosphate in a suitable state of sub- 
division, care being taken that the rough and fine portions of the 
powder are regularly distributed, for if all the rough pch’tions are on 
one side and the fine on the other, a passage of the gas down the side 
where the coarse portions are takes place, and the finer portions 
never come into action. The other leg is charged wdth powdered 
calcium chloride. The ground portions of the tube are wiped free 
from dust and the stoppers, fitted wdth plug of dry cotton-wool in the 
hollow places, are lubricated with a little resin cerate and put in 
position. A current of dry coal-gas to the extent of 3 cubic feet 
is passed through, and the tubes are ready for weighing. A 6-inch 
U-tube charged in this manner w-ili he capable of absorbing 20 
grains of hydrogen sulphide, and if in the case of gas containing 10 
grains of hydrogen sniphide per cubic foot, the experiments be made 
upon quantities of half a cubic foot, each will therefore serve for four 
analyses without being recharged. The calcium chloride will serve 
much longer. 

The soda-lime tube for carbonic anhydride absorption is charged in 
the same manner, one half full of soda-lime and one half of calcium 
chloinde. I have found it necessary to use the soda-lime in a moist 
condition, for when quite diy, soda-linie has a much feebler absorptive 
power for carbonic anhydride. 

The requ’site degree of moistness is attained by exposing it to a 
moist atmosphere for 12 to 18 hours. There are no inconveniences 
attending the use of soda-lime in this condition. These soda- lime 
tubes remain very constant in weight when clean pure coal-gas is 
passed through them, and therefore do not require saturating in the 
same manner as the phosphate tubes : a small quantity of dry pure 
coal-gas should, however, be passed through to expel air, previous to 
their being weighed. 

A 6-inch tube charged with soda -lime in the manner above 
derscribed serves for three analyses of half a cubic foot each on gas 
contai^iing 10 to 12 grains carbonic anhydride per cubic foot. 

In cases where ammonia also exists in the coal-gas to be analysed 
for,hj{Irogen sulphide and carbonic anhydride, it will be necessary to' 
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effect its removal before the coal-gas reaches the weighing tubes. 
That calciam chloride effectually removes ammonia from coal-gas I 
have frequently had occasion to notice, and Dibbits (Zeits. fur 
Aualijt. Ghem.^ 16, 1876, 124) has made the same remark. But to 
maintain the neutrality of the calcium chloride I remove the ammonia 
from the coal-gas before drying, and for this purpose pass the gas 
through a 12-inch U-tube filled with broken pumice saturated with 
syrupy phosphoric acid. 

In the drawing off of samples of coal-gas for analysis, certain pre- 
cautions are indispensable, since vulcanised and iron tubing when 
new remove hydrogen sulphide from crude coal-gas, so that it is 
necessary to have the services conducting the coal-gas from the 
source to be tested to the absorption-tubes as short as possible, and 
saturated by previous use with crude coal-gas. It is further of im- 
portance to keep a tolerably qnick current of gas through the iron 
pipe, in order to prevent the gas from getting “ stale.” 

The iron service should be fitted with a four- way piece and three 
cocks. One serves to take the gas to the train of apparatus, another 
to be left open during the analysis, blowing gas away, and thus 
maintaining a rapid current in the iron pipe ; the third cock can be 
used for other purposes, such as examination of the gas for ammonia, 
&c. Before making an analysis it is necessary to blow a little gas 
away in order to clear stale gas out of the iron service pipe,* and to 
bring a fresh supply along. 

The complete apparatus for the estimation of hydrogen sulphide 
in coal-gas can now be described. 

The first piece in the train is the syrupy phosphoric acid tube, 
which can however be dispensed with in eases where the gas has been 
thoroughly washed free from ammonia. This tube is directly con- 
nected with the cock on the iron pipe by means of a small piece of 
“ saturated” vulcanised tubing. The outlet of this tube is connected 
to a large drying cylinder filled with small pieces of calcium chloride 
free from alkalinity. The outlet of this drying cylinder is a T-piece, 
which carries on one arm a small piece of vulcanised tubing and 
screw-clamp for the purpose of blowing a little gas away befoi*e and 
during each experiment. The other arm of the T-piece is connected 
to the inlet of the cupric phosphate tube, which iu its torn is con- 
nected with the soda-lime tube, and a gas meter connected to the out- 
let of the soda-lime tube completes the apparatus. The meter inosi} 
suitable for the purpose is the test-meter, as used by the gas referees 
for the “ sulphur ” test. It is advisable to bring the pointer up to 
within a division or so of the zero by means of tiie key, and then to 
blow through until the pointer exactly covers the mark. Any error 
due to slackness in the gearing of index is thus avoided. Before 
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starting an experiment, gas sliould be blown away at tlie outlet of tlie 
drying cjHncIer, as well as at tbe cock on tke iron service. 

When the tubes have been weighed fall of clean coal-gas, and all 
the pieces of the train properly joined together, the stopcocks are 
turned on and the gas allowed to traverse the apparatus at a moderate 
rate, wdiich is often more dependent on the pressure of the gas than 
the will of the operator. From a quarter to one half a cubic foot pei' 
hour is a convenient rate, and one well within the limits at which the 
complete action of the reagents is obtained. 

The quantity of gas used for each experiment is a matter of choice, 
and will be determined by the quantity of impurity in the coal-gas 
under analysis. When the required quantity of gas has passed 
through the tubes, the inlet stopper of the phosphate tube and the 
outlet stopper of the soda-lime tube are turned off, and the two tubes 
are taken off together, and connected in their proper order to a supply 
of desiccated clean gas, in order to drive the gas in the phosphate 
tube through the soda-lime tube. The stopper can then be turned off 
and the tubes weighed. Of course before weighing these tubes, they 
must be wiped perfectly clean and dry ; but as this operation causes 
them to be a little light, they should be left for about five or ten 
minutes in the balance case before being weighed. The results cor- 
rected for temperature, &c., are best calculated to a cubic foot of clean 
coal-gas at 60° F. and 30 in. barometer. 

In order to check the analytical results obtained with cupric phos- 
phate, I have compared its working against that of dry mercuric 
oxide guarded by calcium chloride. It was before remarked that 
mercuric oxide loses its weight when treated with clean coal-gas, and, 
therefore, the results obtained are too low from this cause. I have 
made no correction for this error, because I do not know that the loss 
would be the same in cases where the mercuric oxide had been par- 
tially converted into sulphide. The numbers on the horizontal lines 
refer to the same sample of coal gas. 

Absorbent HgO. Absorbent cupric phosphate. 

G-mins HaS per cubic foot of coal-gas. Grains H2S per cubic foot of coal-gas. 


1 8*09 8*65 

2. 8*55 9*26 

3. 8*24 8*81 


I have further used, as a method of comparison, one mentioned by 
Fresenius {Quantitative Analysis, 1876, p. 383) : If, on the other 
hand, we have to determine small quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen 
contained in a large amount of air, &c., it is well to pass the gaseous 
mixture in separate small bubbles through a very dilute solution of 
iodinO' in iodide of potassium, of known volume and strength, which 
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is contained in a long glass tube fixed in an inclined position and pro- 
tected against snnligbtd' In my experience very dilute solutions of 
iodine safer mechanical loss of iodine -when exposed and agitated witb 
a gaseous current, and this loss becomes very considerable when the 
volume of gas passed through is large. In the case of coal-gas there 
is possibly a further loss of iodine due to hydrocarbons. In my ex- 
periments I have carefully estimated the loss in blank experiments 
for the exact quantities of gas used in each experiment, and also for a 
trifling amount of hydrogen sulphide which escaped absorption in the 
tube containing the iodine solution. Since the amounts of hydrogen 
sulphide and carbonic anhydride in crude coal-gas vary considerably 
ill very short spaces of time, and as it was not convenient to make 
simultaneous experiments with the two methods on account of the 
very diflerent quantities of gas used by each, the two methods were 
used alternately, and in this way averages were obtained that are 
capable of comparison together. 


Iodine. 

Grains HoS per cubic foot of coal-gas. 

8-09 

8*56 

7*54 

8-06 


Average , . 8 ‘06 


Cupric phosphate. 

Grains HgS per cubic foot of coal-gas. 
8*26 
7*00 
8*08 
8*23 

8*12 


I have also made some estimations on a principle similar to that 
used for comparing the working of hydrogen sulphide absorbents in 
the gas analysis apparatus. The carbonic anhydride and hydrogen 
sulphide were absorbed and weighed en hloo in soda-lime, and from a 
similar sample of gas the hydrogen sulphide was absorbed by cupric 
phosphate and the carbonic anhydride in soda-lime, according to the 
method above described. To be certain that gases of identical com- 
position were being compared, I operated in the following manner: — 
I dried a current of crude coal-gas with calcium chloride, and then 
divided the current into two streams, one of which passed through 
a soda-lime tube guarded by calcium chloride, and the other stream 
through a train with cupric phosphate and soda-lime, as above 
described. The two estimations were simultaneous. In the annexed 
table the figures on the vertical columns have no necessary relation 
to each other, for they represent estimations made on different samples 
of gas. The numbers on the hprrzontal lines all relate to the same 
samples of coal-gas. 
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HaS with cupric 
phosphate. 
Grains 

per cubic feet. 

COa with soda- 
lime. 

Grains per cubic 
feet. 

Total. 
Grains per 
cubic feet. 

CO. -f HoS 

with soda-lime. 
Grains 

per cubic feet. 

Difference. 

GraiTis 

per cubic feet. 

‘ 

1... 

8-68 

7‘S2 

16*50 

16-38 

0*12 

2. ..i 

9-77 ' 

7*91 : 

17 *68 

17 *57 j 

0*11 

3...| 

8-79 

8*13 

16 *92 

16 -58 

0*34 

4. . . j 

9 -36 

7*89 

17 '25 

16 *98 i 

0*27 

5. 

9-05 

8*04 

17 *09 

16*97 

0*12 

6...I 

i 

8-92 

j 

7 ‘SS ' 

16*87 

16 *73 

0*14 


All inspection of tliis table will sliow that wben the carbonic anli j- 
dricle and hydrogen snlpbide are both absorbed in soda-lime, their 
united weight is less than is obtained when they are separately 
absorbed by cupric phosphate and soda-lime. I am not able to 
account for the difference. 


XXXIIT . — Contribution to the Cheniistrij of tlie Cerife IletaJs. 

By Bohnslav Beaua'ER, Pb.D., F.C.S., Berkeley Fellow of the Owens 

College. 

In a former paper (Chem, Soc. Trans., 1881, 68 — 79), and in 
extemu, Monatsh, Chem.^ 1882, 1 — 60) . I described some new com- 
pounds of the cerite metals, viz., the tetraSuoride of cerium, its 
double salt with potassium, the pentoxide of didymium, and several 
double fluoiddes of tlie same meial. 1 likewise determined the atomic 
weights of lanthanum and didymium, and drew from these facts some 
conclusions regarding the position of this class of elements in h!en- 
delejeff 's periodic system. 

In continuing my research in Dr. Roscoe’s laboratory, I have made 
some new observations on the same subject, w’hich 1 have now:' the 
honour to communicate to the Society. 

Atomic WeigJd of Bid ymium. 

The atomic weight of didymium has been determined by several 
chemists, but the results obtained by them differ somewhat widely 
from each other. 

Marignac (A«w. Ohim. Fbys. [3], 38, 148 — 177), in Ms wellknowm 
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paper on didymium, published in 1853, gives the number Di = 143*7'^' 
as a mean of five determinations, varying from I43'40 — 143*99. 
Later on Hermann (/. pr. Chem. 72, 385) found Hi = 142*4, 
Zschiesche (Ihid., 107, 65) Di = 142, and Erk (Zeits.f. Ghem. [2], 
7, 106) Di = 142*48. In the year 1874 Cleve {Bihang till SveMsk. 
Akad. Sandh., 2, Nr. 8, 54), employing a large quantity of cerite, 
prepared some didymium, which was found by Thaleii to exhibit no 
lanthanum lines in its spark spectrum. The determination of the 
atomic weight, carried on with this material, gave the number Di == 
147*2, as a mean of six experiments varying from 146*81 — 147*39. 
Hillebrand’s (Pogg. 158, 71) synthesis of the oxide from the 

metal gave the number Di = 144*78, and lastly, with a preparation 
that did not show any lanthanum lines in the spark spectrum, I 
myself found Di to be = 146*58 (mean of 146*55, 146*58, 146*60). 

As the difference of more than five units between the above 
numbers is greater than could be attributed to mere experimental 
errors, I undertook experiments to decide which of these numbers 
represents, or most nearly approaches, the true atomic weight of 
didymium, and to ascertain whether pure didymium is a homogeneous 
body, or whether it can be split up into heterogeneous constituents, 
as has proved to be the case ’with several metals of the rare earth- 
group. 

Eor this purpose a quantity of about 60 grams of crude didymium' 
oxide, for which I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Mendele- 
jeff of St. Petersburg, together with didymium oxide prepared by 
myself, were transformed into the oxalates, and these repeatedly 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, in order to remove the greater part 
of lanthanum. The oxalate on calcination gave an oxide, which was 
dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and its aqueous solution was subjected 
to a systematic series of fractional precipitations with ammonia, until 
a fairly homogeneous product was obtained. Such a preparation, 
however, still contained traces of cerium, which were accumulated in 
it, as is seen from the fact that, on destroying the oxalates by 
calcination, an oxide was obtained, which did not lose its brownish or 
rusty colour, even after continued ignition over the blowpipe in a 
platinum crucible. In order to purify it further, the oxide was 
boiled with water, to which very dilute nitric acid was added drop by 
drop from a burette. If only a little cerium was present, tlie whole 
of the oxides pass into solution. On adding a little ammonia, and 
leaving the liquid for some time on the water-bath, part of the 
didymium is precipitated together with cerium ; for the latter metal 
was contained in the original solution in the form of ceric salt, ’which 

* AH atomic weights given in the present paper are refen’ed to 0 = 16 and 
S=^32’07.— B.B. 
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is tlie least basic of all tbe eartlis present. Bj repeating tills process 
Severn! times, cerium was at last completeij removed. 

Erom tbe solution of didyminm nitrate thus obtained, tbe gadoliiiite 
eartlis, present in small quantities, were removed by leaving the liquid 
for some time in contact with crusts of potassium sulphate, and pre- 
cipitating in this way all the didymium as double sulphate. After 
filtration the last salt was boiled witbi caustic potash, the didymium 
hydroxide dissolved in nitric acid, and didymium again precipitated 
with potassium sulphate. The didymium hydroxide obtained after 
repeating this process three times, was boiled wdtb aqueous formic 
acid, the insoluble precipitate ignited, and the solution precipitated 
with ammonia in order to remove the last traces of potassium. After 
dissolving the precipitate in dilute nitric acid, and eliminating the 
last traces of heavy metals with sulphuretted hydrogen, tbe solution 
was oxidised with bromine-water, and the didymium finally thrown 
down with pure oxalic acid solution. On igniting the oxalate, an 
oxide of a light ash-grey colour, without any brownish tint, was 
obtained. 

In order to determine the atomic weight of didymium, a portion of 
the oxide was strongly ignited in a double platinum crucible; the 
weighed oxide carefully dissolved in pure dilute nitric acid, and after 
addition of the quantity of pure dilute sulphuric acid necessary for 
the complete saturation of the oxide, the whole was evaporated on a 
water-bath to dryness. The last trace of water and the small excess 
of sulphuric acid were partially expelled by heating the lid of the 
crucible, and completely driven off by carefully heating the crucible 
for some time to incipient redness. The atomic weight was found to 
be very nearly constant, both when the preparation (A) was split up 
into tw’o different 'portions by fractional precipitation with ammonia 
(B and C), or by precipitation with sulphate of potassium solution 
(D and E). 


Tort-ion. 

Weight of 

l)iA- 

Weighed siil- 
phate. 

i 

Per cent, of 
DkO,, 

Atomic weight 
of Bi. 

A........ 

! 

1 *9009 

3 *2593 

58 *506 

145 *36 

B : 

0 *7695 ■ 

1 *3 14-8 

58 -526 

145 *50 

0 

1 0 *9054 

1 5477 

58*500 

145 *31 

D,, ^ 

0 *9631 

1 *6459 

58 *515 

145 *42 

E.'. 

1 *0974 

1 *8749 

58*531 

145 *53 


Mean ...... 



58*515 

145 *42 





As the different portions of the above didymium oxide do not differ 
sensibly among themselves in regard to the atomic weight of the 
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element, vijs., Bi = 145 '42, tlie eartb can be regarded as being pretty 
nearly liomogeneous. Bat, tliongli this iinmber very nearly approaches 
the mean atomic weight, Di = 144 ' 906 , calculated by P. W. Clarke 
(J Mecalmlation of the Atomie Weights, Washington, 1882, 239) from 
numbers varying among themselves, yet it dihers very sensibly from 
the numbers foand, both by Cleve, viz., Di = 147*2, and fi*om those 
obtained in my former experiments, viz., Di = 146*58, and this differ- 
ence cannot be attributed to mere experimental errors. On the con- 
trary, the true reason of this discrepancy may, as it seems, be looked 
for in the circumstance that an element of a higher atomic weight 
and of a less basic nature than didymium vras eliminated from the 
original oxide, by precipitating the small traces of cerium present, 
together wuth a portion of didymium with ammonia. 

In order to investigate this question, the few grams of didymium 
w^hieh served for my determination of the atomic weight (Di = 146*58), 
were subjected to a series of fractional precipitations with ammonia, 
and the least basic portions, those thrown down first, were 
removed. The more basic portion was then used for a new atomic 
weight determination, and the following result obtained : — 

Weight of 

^ ^ A ^ Percent, of 

Oxide. Sxilpliate. PLO3. Atomic weight. 

0*9750 1*6663 58*512 145*40 

As this number coincides with the atomic weight of didymium 
found above (Di = 145 * 42 ), the supposition that the didymium, whose 
atomic weight was formerly found to be higher, contained an admix- 
ture of an earth with a still higher atomic weight but a less basic 
nature than the trne didymium, becomes still more probable. The 
presence of this earth, which was called by me Diy, before its true 
nature could be ascertained, in ordinary didymium, suffices to explain 
the much higher numbers found by Cleve or myself for the atomic 
weight of didymium. As regards the present lower number (145*42) 
found above, I regard it only as a maximum, which, however, as nearly 
as possible represents the truth, for the corresponding preparations 
may still have contained some of this Diy. Still, it is remarkable 
that my recent number coincides with the number (Di = 145*32 when 
S = 32*07) which, according to Soret (Gompt. rend., 88 , 422), was 
found by Marignac for the atomic weight of pure didymium prepared 
from samarskite, after the separation of all foreign earths. 

On the Complex Nature of Didymium. 

In the following experiments I '.endeavoured to isolate the earih 
with' a higher atomic weight than didymium, which always seems to 
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accompaiij it, and wliicli I designated as “ 017.’*’ The research was 
imdertakeii with a quantity of material mach larger than that used 
in my former experiments. 

I may be allowed to say a few words about the slight modification 
of the method used for the preparation of didjmiam from cerite. 

Cerite oxides, obtained in the nsnai way from cerite, were dissolved 
in nitric acid to which some water was added, and, after evaporating 
the excess of nitric acid, the concentrated aqueous solution wns 
poured into pure boiling w’ater, when almost the W'hole of the cerium 
wms precipitated in the form of insoluble basic nitrate. This wms 
washed on the filter with boiling water, to which some nitric acid was 
at last added, in order to keep the liquid acid and prevent solution of 
the precipitate. 

Pure water was used with success for precipitation instead of water 
acidulated wdth sulphuric acid (as a rule 6 c.c. of K 3 SO 4 in 3 litres of 
water are taken for every 250 grams of the original oxides) for, even 
if sulphuric acid be taken, the precipitate does not consist of basic 
sulphate of cerium, as is generally assumed, but is a mixture of much 
basic nitrate with a little basic sulphate. This is easily seen from 
the fact that basic sulphate requires foiUlO parts of CeOg as much 
as 32 parts of H 2 SO 4 , whereas generally only 5 parts of H 2 SO 4 
are taken for the precipitation of the same quantity of the oxide. 
(Cerite oxides contain, according to my analysis, one-half of their 
weight of CeOa.) The exclusion of sulphuric acid was also found to 
be of advantage for the further purification of the above precipitate 
and the preparation of pure cerium compounds, as will be shown on 
a later occasion. 

From the filtrate from the basic nitrate of cerium, the whole of the 
earths was precipitated with oxalic acid, and the oxalates were ignited, 
dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and evaporated to dryness. From this 
the cerium was removed by fusing the nitrates in a platinum basin 
and filtering the aqneons solution of lanthanum and didymium 
nitrates, slightly acidulated with nitric acid, from the insoluble basic 
nitrate of ceiium, this process being once more repeated. From 
2600 grams of cerite 1380 grams of the oxides were obtained, and 
this quantity yielded 700 grams of the pure mixture of lanthanum 
^and didymium oxides, this yield being equal to the theoretical (50*7 
instead of 51*3 of the original oxides). 

The question now arose, how to obtain from this mixture as much 
pure didymium as possible. It is easily seen, that on applying the 
usual method, viz., precipitating one-third of the oxides in solution 
by ammonia and repeating the same process with the precipitated 
portion several times (Cleve’s method), only a very little of the pure 
substance would be obtained, even after only a few precipitations. In 
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fact, no more tliaii 1 gram would be obtained from tlie above 
-quantity of 700 grams after six single precipitations, and 1 gram more 
for every additional series of six precipitations from tlie mother- 
liquors. 

This simple calculation suggested an improved method of fractional 
precipitation, the principle of wbicli is the following : — 

a. From the original solution of the mixed oxides one- /zuZ/ of the 
contained earth is at first precipitated ; then, on redissolving the pre- 
cipitate, tiDO-thinh of the whole lot is thrown down, and so on. In 
fact the greater the fraction of the less basic part precipitated, the 
more nearly do we approach to the pure didymium preparation ; and 

?>. For the precipitation dilute ammonia of an approximately known 
strength is used, and this is added drop by drop from a burette to the 
liquid, kept well stirred on a water-bath. The more this ammonia is 
kept diluted with water the sooner do we approach the end of the 
operation. 

In this way, after not more than eight precipitations, as much as 
60 grams of very pure didymium oxide was obtained, as will be seen 
from the atomic- weight determination given below. The colour of 
the oxide was still rusty instead of grey, for the small portion of 
cerium still present in the original oxides had been accumulated in it. 
And yet it dissolved easily and completely in water to wbicb very 
■dilute nitric acid was added drop by drop. The last trace of cexuum 
was removed by precipitating nearly the whole of the solution with 
ammonia and treating the precipitated basic nitrate with hydrogen 
dioxide on the water- hath in order to convert the whole of the ceriun: 
into the ceric salt. After some time the precipitate w^as dissolved in 
very dilute nitric acid until only a little of the precipitate remained 
behind ; a small quantity of dilute ammonia was then added, and the 
brownish precipitate, consisting mostly of basic nitrate of cerium, 
together with a trace of iron, was separated by filtration without 
washing. 

Didymium nitrate prepared in this way still contains considerable 
quantities of yttria and other gadolinite earths, for an atomic-weight* 
determination, carried on with a part of the precipitated oxide-, gave 
the very low number = 137*8. In order to remove yttria, dsc., from 

this small ' part of the whole preparation, the dilute aqueous solution 
■of the sulphate was treated with sulphate of potassium, the precipi- 
tate boiled with caustic potash, the hydroxide gradually added to 
boiling aqueous formic acid, and the precipitate, after ignition, sub- 

* I may be allo wed to speak of an ‘‘ atomic weight of a mixture of earths,” or of 
a variation of the atomic weight,” meaning by atomic weight the relative quan- 
tity of ' earth-metal or radical of an , earth, which combines with, 24 (= 16 x f) 
parts of oxygen. — B. B. 

AOL. XLIII. 
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jected to tlie treatment with formic acid twice more. Only <after this 
treatment was the preparation found to consist of didymiuin with an 
atomic weight of Di = 14h’9. 

The atomic weight of didymium in this preparation is higher by 0*5 
than that of the purest substance above (viz., Bi = 145 ‘4), and experi- 
ments were therefore undertaken to split up this preparation into 
several parts, especially into the true didymium and the other con- 
stitaent called “ Di 7 ,” the presence of which in ordinary didymium 
tends to raise its atomic weight. This was done by dropping dilute 
aqueous ammonia into the neutral warm solution containing didymium, 
together with the earths of the yttria-group, in the form of nitrates, 
and precipitating the whole of the earth in solution, with the excep- 
tion of 3 gi‘ams of the most basic earth, which were left in the filtrate. 
This mode of operation, viz., one precipitation, corresponds to one 
series of decompositions of the nitrates hy heat, as commonly used for 
the separation of the gadolinite earths. The precipitated part was- 
dissolved in dilute nitric acid and treated in the same way 16 times. 

Let us call the first filtrate Ici, and the following three lb, Ic, Id,. 
All these four filtrates were put together, precipitated with oxalic 
acid, and so the fraction I obtained. Tbe next four filtrates yielded 
fraction II ; then came fraction III, fraction IV, and the least basic 
2 ’esidue was called fraction Y. The salts obtained from the fractions. 
I, II, and III were of a beautiful pink colour, that from fraction lY 
ivas paler, and fi^action Y was white, and consisted clxiefiy of earths 
of the yttria-group. As not only fraction Y, but all the other frac- 
tions, contained larger or smaller quantities of earths of the yttria- 
group, the following method was used for their separation : — 

To a boiling aqueous solution of pure formic acid (prepared by 
Kahlbaum) the ignited earth was added in small quantities, and thiis- 
an insoluble precipitate, consisting chiefly of didymium formate, was 
obtained, the gadolinite earths remaining chiefly in solution. After 
filtering, and washing the precipitate three times with small quan- 
tities of cold water, it was dried, ignited, and the oxide twice again 
treated in the same way with formic acid. 

This purification by means of transforming the oxides into the 
formates, &e., w^as canted on with each of the five fractions separately. 
At the end of all the above extremely elabox’ate processes, five por- 
tions of the oxides, corresponding whh the five fractions, wem' 
obtained. After dissolving iix ixitiic acid, precipitating with oxalic- 
acid, and igniting, the pure oxides were prepared, and these wei^e 
used for the atomic "weight determinations. The following table coix- 
ifiins the results obtained : — 
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Fraction No. 

Weig 

Oxide. 

ht of 

Sulphate. 

Per cent, of 

‘‘ Atomic 
weight,” 

I 

1 -2139 

2 *0802 

58 *355 

144 *32 

II 

1 -8256 

3 *1218 

58 *479 i 

145 *16 

Ill 

I 1 *3995 

2 *3919 

58 *510 i 

145 *39 

lY ........ 

i 1*3285 

2 *2611 

58 *755 

147 *10 

V I 

0 *7645 

1 *2942 

59 ‘071 1 

149 *35 

^ ll 

0 *5768 

0*9762 

59 *086 ; 

149 *46 


It is easily seen from these numbers that diclymiuni with an 
atomic weight of 145*9, -wLich wms formerly considered to he pure, is 
not a simple body, bnt a mixture of earth-metals, the atomic weights 
of which vaiy at least from 144*3 to 149*4, and into which it can be 
split np by a systematic series of fractional precipitations with 
ammonia. It shonld be remembered that the above mixture of earths 
yields very difficultly soluble formates, and the earths belong therefore 
to the cerite group of metals, and that the gadolinite metals, forming 
easily soluble formates, and occurring also in cerite, were collected in 
the filtrates obtained on repeatedly treating the single fractions with 
formic acid. Tlie nature of these earths will be described further oii^ 

Examination of the Different Consiitnenis of Didymimn, 

Let us begin with fraction Y, having the highest atomic weight of 
all the portions, viz., R = 149*4. This fraction might be expected tO‘ 
contain the hypothetical earth, termed provisionally “Dir'/,” which 
when present in ordinary didymium raises its atomic weight. In order 
to study its nature, the absorption spectrum of the aqueous solution of 
the sulphate was examined. As this liquid was found to exhibit the 
absorption-bands of samarium, it maybe well to mention that, accord- 
ing to the I’esearches of Lecoq de Boisbaudran and Soret, solutions 
of samarium possess the following absorption-bands in the visible part 
of the spectrum. Beginning with the line in the red end (symbol 
we have — 

Wave-length in uroo^To 

Band : Sixti. Sra^. Siug. Sm^. Sihq. Sing. Siriy. . Snig, 

559 500 489 480 468*5 .419—415 408—406 400*75 

, The ;soiutioii of the earth still contains some didymium, for the 
principal bands of this element were easily distinguished in its spec- 

, X 2 
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tmm. Of the samarium bauds, only those in tlie violet part of the 
spectrum were visible in the dilute solution. 

When a solution of didymiuni containing samarium in somewhat 
larger cfuantities is diluted to a certain degree, and compared with a 
■solution of didyminm of the same concentration, he., when the in- 
tensity of the didjmimn bands in the yellow and green part of the 
spectrum is the same in both solutions, it exhibits a peculiar pheno- 
menon. Wliei^eas in pure didymium solution the bands \ = 482*5, 
47o’8, 469*l5 and 444 ai^e still distinctly visible, in the mixed solution 
of didymium and samarium the first three lines disappear completely, 
and the band X = 444 becomes much fainter. Though a similar phe ■ 
noinenon has been already observed by Delafoutaiiie (Gompf. rend,, 
87, 684), Lecoq {Ihtd., 88, 822), and Soret (ihld., 88, 422; Archives 
[8], 4, 261), in the spectrum of didymium from samarshite, it has not 
yet been explained. Delafontaine, however, is of the opinion that 
didymium from eerite contains a ne^v element, characterised by those 
hands w*hicli are not found in didymium fi*om samarskite. 

I have further observed that on gradually concentrating the above 
mixed solution of didymium and samarium exactly in the same place 
-of the spectrum in which the missing didyminm bands ought to he 
found, a strong and wide double absorption-band, namely Sms and 
Snii, begins to make its appearance, covering up the three didymium 
hands. On further concentrating the solution, this double band be- 
comes quite black, and even now the three lines of didjnnium are 
invisible, though the last metal is present in a pretty concentrated 
state. Again, on gradually dilating the mixed solution, the intensity 
of the double band of samarium will decrease, and at last, though 
with difficulty, only a wdde minimum of transmission of light will be 
observed in that part of the spectrum. In spite of its faintness it is 
, strong enough to render the three lines of didymium invisible in cases 
where they would be visible if didymium were present alone. 

I think that the disappearance of the three didymium lines is thus 
satisfactorily explained, at any rate in the ease with which I had to 
•■deal. • 

In the concentrated solution of the above impure sample of sama- 
rium, the following absorption- bands are seen : — First, the samarium 
Imncls, SiUi, Sm 2 , SiUa -f Smi (-which both form together one wide 
band), Sm^, Sm^, Sm?, and Snig (the last was only observed in sun- 
light), then some of the didymium bands, and at last twm holmium 
bands (X = 640 and 586), and three erbium ones (X == 658, 541, and 
450). 

The quantity of didymium present in this sample of samarium sul- 
phate •was ' estimate^d by preparing a didymium solution of known 
strength, and dilating it until the yeUow and green didymium bands 
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in tlie absorption speotrnin of both, reached an eqnal intensity. This 
quantity was found to be equal to 25*2 per cent., and from this the 
atomic weight of samarium was calculated to be Sin = 150*7. 

The atomic weight of samarium has not yet been determined by 
any chemist, but, according to Marignac {ArcMves des Sciences Fliys. 
Nat,, Mai, 1880) it has the same absorption spectrum as Marignac’s 
new earth-metal, YjS. The only difference between the two earth- 
metals is that the salts of Yl3 are of a yellowish colour, whereas those 
of samarium are colourless. The atomic weight of Y 8 is 149*4 (in 
maximum), whereas that of samarium of my preparation, eTideiitiy 
ill maximum, is Sm = 150*7. This difference is most probably clue 
to the admixture of small quantities of erbium (Er = 166) and 
holmium (Ho = 162 about), and even the possibility of an admixture 
of one or more earths with a higher atomic weight is not completely 
excluded. 

Although no chemist has yet prepared samarium compounds in the 
pure state, there is no doubt that this element has an independent 
existence, as it possesses a characteristic absorption speetrum, whilst 
the number Sm = 150 very nearly approaches its true atomic 
weight. 

Mxammatmi of Fractw,^ IV, — The mixture of earth-metals con- 
tained in this fraction has an atomic weight of 147*10. Though it 
consists principally of didymium, yet it contains no small quantity 
of ammonium, as is seen by the presence of the following bands of 
this metal: — Sm 4 (feeble), Smg (feeble), Snie and Sm- (a little 
stronger), Smg (pretty strong). 

In order to observe the band Smg of the wmve-length = 400*75, 
which is situated almost at the end of the visible violet part of the 
spectrum, direct sunlight must be passed through the solution into 
the spectroscope. The light of the electric arc d®es not answer the 
purpose, for it usually shows by itself in the same place in which the 
band \ = 400*75 is situated, a dark absorption-band, due, as it seemsj 
to impurities in the carbon poles. Incandescent electric light (e,g.f 
that of an Edison lamp) gives a better result, but sunlight best 
answers the purpose, as the smallest traces of the band Sms, and, 
therefore, of the metal itself, can be easily distinguished and detected 
in this way. 

In fraction III, atomic weight = 145*39, only the band Sms could 
be seen, and it was distinct though feeble. 

In fraction II, atomic weight = 145*16, the band was only very 
feeble ; and in fraction I it was scarcely visible. 

As the fractions II and III, 18 grams in weight, are situated in the 
middle of the whole series of decompositions, and as their atomic 
weight is very nearly identical with that of the purest didymium' pre- 
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pared formerly, viz., Di = 145*4, they may he regarded as containing 
the purest didyminm of the whole series of fractions and as identical 
with the porest preparation. This in its turn was tested spectro- 
scopically for samarinm, but as the band Smg could only be distin- 
guished in it with great difficulty, it may he- regarded as practically 
free from samarium. 

The number Di = 145*2 — 145*4 may therefore he assiimed to repre- 
sent as nearly as possible the true atomic weight of didymium, hut it 
must be shown by further experiments whether this number will be 
sensibly affected or not when the last trace of samarium has been 
eliminated, and how far the properties of pure didymium compounds 
will differ from those which have as yet been described. 


GadolinUe JEartJis frorti Gerite* 

The question whether cerite contains earths of the yttria-group, as 
well as those of the cerium-group, has not yet been answered satis- 
ffictorily, for whereas yttria was found in cerite by Esk (Zeit.f. Ghem. 
[2], 7, 107), Bunsen could detect neither yttria nor erbia in “a few 
centigrams’* of the mineral before the spectroscope; and from this 
fact some chemists have drawn the conclusion that this class of earth- 
metals is totally absent from cerite. 

It has been stated above that the yttrium metals were accumulated 
in fraction which was the least basic of all. In fact, on treating 
the 60 grams of didymium oxide containing no earth of greater 
basicity than didymium, by formic acid in portions, not less than 
12*2 grams of earths w^ere obtained from the soluble formates. The 
640 grams of more basic earths, which were put aside from the 
original 760 grams of the mixture of earths, undoubtedly contain 
another quantity of gadolinite earths. The atomic weight of the 
above mixture of earths "was 114*5. This low number clearly shows 
that yttria must have been present in this mixture in large quantities, 
and this was confirmed on examining the spark spectrum of the 
hydrochloric acid solution of the earth, in which the characteristic 
group of lines in the red belonging to yttida was seen with great 
brilliancy. As regards terbia, it is known to accompany , yttria in 
almost all minerals, and it might therefore be expected to be present 
in cerite. Moreover, the deep orange colour, characteristic of terbia, 
which I found the earth from the less soluble formates to possess, 
renders the occurrence of terbia in cerite still more probable. Holmia 
was found to be present by two of its characteristic absorption-bands 
(X == 641 and 566), Thulia by one band (X = 684), and Erbia by' all 
its eight bands. 

The above experiments prove that the principal gadolinite earths 
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'are contained in cerite, in addition to tliose of tlie cerium- group, 
tliongli of course not in large quantities, and tliat oxide of didyminm 
if prepared in tke usual way as the least basic of earths present in 
cerite, is not a homogeneous body, but a mixture of earths. 

The investigation of the cerite earths, which were left untouched in 
the present memoir, is in progress, and its results will form the object 
-of another communication. 


XXXIV. — Some Gomfoimds of Antlmonij and Bisnmth containing two 

Halogens. 

By R. W. Atkixsox, B.Sc. (Bond.), F.I.C. 

Amongst so-called “ double-salts,” one of the best characterised is that 
produced from antinionious chloride and potassic chloride. Discovered 
by Jacquelaine about 40 years since, it has been followed by other 
salts built up in a similar manner, though beyond a more or less 
detailed description of their physical properties no attempt seems to 
have been made to subject them to such an examination as it is now 
universally the custom to submit organic compounds to for the pnr^ 
pose of ascertaining their constitution. Such an examination ought to 
be synthetic as well as analytic, but evidently little infoiunation could 
fje gained by combining two such salts as potassic chloride and anti- 
monious chloride, for the reason that the chlorine in the former salt 
■could not be distinguished from that in the latter after combination 
had taken place ; in order, therefore, to be able to distinguish the 
halogen in combination with the potassium, from that combined with 
the antimony, I used chlorine in the one case, and bromine in the 
other. By this means, on the theory of a molecular combination 
between the respective salts, two distinct compounds ought to be pro- 
duced, vm., (1) SbCIg.SKBr, and (2) SbBrs.SKCl. On mixing together 
antimonious chloride and potassic bromide in the proportions in Xo. (1), 
adding just sufficient water to ensure solution, and slowly evaporating 
over oil of vitriol, yellow rhombic pyramids, were obtained, possessing 
the composition SbChBrsKs + l^Aq. 

Similarly, by mixing together antimonious bromide and potassic 
•chloride in the proportions required ior (2), under like conditions, 
yellow pyramidal crystals were obtained, which, from the crystallo- 
graphic examination kindly undertaken by Mr. R. H. Solly, of the 
Mineral Museum, Cambridge, are identical with the former. The^ 
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fornink found also -was identical, viz., SbOigBraKs + from- 

wliicli we may conchicle that the same body is produced in both cases. 
Their elieinical behaviour also is the same. Over calcic chloride they 
effloresce at ordinary temperatnres, and finally lose the whole of their- 
water of crystallisation; at a slightly elevated temperature they lose 
their water very readily. In ordinary air they gradually deliquesce to 
a clear yellow lic{tLicl. The crystals also dissolve in a small amount of 
water, giving a solution when saturated, having a specific gravity of 
1-9, and containing 120*5 grams in 100 c.c. A larger qnantity of water- 
decomposes the salt, forming a mixture of SbOCl and SbOBr, and on 
the addition of a still larger amount of water a mixture of SbiO^Ch and 
SbiOr.Bih is formed. In tbe former case the mixture consists of the 
compounds in equal molecular proportions, but in the latter the pro- 
portions are not quite equal, more chlorine being removed than 
bromine. 

Strong hydric cbloride dissolves the crystals at first, and almost 
immediately deposits a crop of crystals of potassic chloride, the solu- 
tion doubtless containing the hydrogen salt, SbChBrsHs, which, how- 
ever, I have not succeeded in isolating. 

The action of heat upon the crystals is of considerable interest. 
The dried salt, which is of a pale lemon-yellow colour, on heating to - 
100"^ G., becomes darker in colour, but on increasing the heat tot 
between 200 — 300'^, it loses its yellow colour, and leaves a white mass,, 
whilst antimonious fumes escape. The loss in weight is a little more 
than 50 per cent., and the residue contains chlorine and bromine in 
equal atomic proportions, so that tbe antimony in being volatilised has 
carried away with it one-half of the chlorine and one-half of the 
bromine. Taken in connection with the amount of water in the 
cryshils, wm must give them at least the formula SboKsClBBrs d- OA^q, 

Mckles (Ami. Flianm, 40, 191) has described a chlorobromide of 
bismuth and ammonium formed by adding bromine to powdered 
bismuth, suspended in a solution of ammonic chloride. He attributed 
to It ihe formula Bi(Cl5Br5)ls2Hs -f- 5H2O, which, however, does not 
agi'ee so well with his analytical data as a formula similar to the one 
above given, viz,, BiCl3Br3(HH4)3 d- H2O. I have not prepared this 
salt, but I have little doubt but that it corresponds exactly with the 
antimonio-potassic chloro-bromide described above. I hope to be able- 
to compare them on a future occasion. 

The following are the analytical numbers obtained, but on account 
of the impossibility of freeing the crystals completely from the mother- 
liquid, they are not so closely concordant as might be desired. The- 
numbers for bromine and chlorine refer to the dried salt.' 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4 . 

Mean. 

Tlieorj. 

Bromine. . . 

. 41*49 

40*80 

— 

— 

41*14 

41-13 

Chlorine. , . 

. 17*82 

18*11 

— 

— 

17*96 

18*30 

Water • ^ - 

. 4*70 

— 

4*60 

4*80 

4*70 

4*40 


From tlie facts alboye commiitiicated we must coiiciude, I tbiiiky 
that in tlie molecule (SbCIaBrsEIg)^, there is no evidence of any group- 
ing into two parts, as the theory of molecular combination supposes. 
If it were otherwise w^e should expect to find that on heating (no 
fusion taking place) the residue would consist -wholly of potassic chlo- 
ride or potassic bromide, as the case might be, not of a mixture of the 
two in molecular proportions. This remark also answers sufficiently 
the objection that by the act of solution a redistribution of elements 
takes place, and tliat therefore w’e must obtain the same compound 
from whichever pairs we start. Granting that it were so, the crystals 
resulting wmuld have one or other of the two constitutions — 

SbBr 3 . 3 KCT or SbCh.SKBr, 

and on heating either all the bromine or all the chlorine would be 
driven ofi, not one-half of each. 

In making the above experiments I obtained combinations in other 
proportions, which have not been examined cry stallographically, owing 
to the difficulty of getting sufficiently bright surfaces. 

1. SbaChBrsKa -f 2 Aq. — This compound was deposited from a solu- 
tion of the crystals previously described, containing a small excess of 
aiitimonious chloride. The crystals apparently belong to the rhombic 
system, and are much lighter in colour than the former. The following 
gives their composition : — 


Theory for 
Sb.jClgBralvjj + 2 Aq. 

Bromine. 28-05 ^ 28*37 ■ 

Chlorine.... 25*02 25*17 

Water 5*40 4*25 


2. SbGlaBrK + HsO. — From a mixture of tw*o molecules of anti- 
monious chloride with three of potassic bromide in saturated solution,, 
successive crops of cxystals were obtained, the earlier ones being con- 
taminated with crystals of potassic bromide, and only towards the last 
-were they found to be free from that salt. The earlier ci*ystallisatioiis 
gave numbers leading to the formula 5 SbGl 3 -fiKBr -f 8 H 2 O, but these* 
were probably not homogeneous, though no difference could be detected- 
between the diff'erent crystals. The later crystals were pale-yellow 
octahedra, having the following composition: — 


Tlicorv for 
SbCbBrK + H^O. 

Bromine 22-62 22-01 

OWorine 29-23 29-30 
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In tlieir composition tliey resemble tbe salt formed from aiitimonious 
iodide and potassic iodide, wliicli bas tbe formula Sbl 4 K + H^O. 

BisiiuTH Compound. 

Attempts were made to obtain a bismutb salt similar to tbe antimony 
one first described, viz., from BiCls + 3KBr, and from BiBr^ + 3KCi, 
but liitlierto without success. Tbe following new salt was obtained 
during tbe experiments, but tbe crystals have not been examined 
crystallograpbically, further than to ascertain that they belong to tbe 
rlioiiibic system. 

3. A solution of bismntbous bromide in a saturated solution of 
potassic chloride, after standing in a desiccator over oil of vitriol, depo- 
sited thin pale-yellow lozenges. An analysis gave tbe following 
results : — 

Calculated for 



Found. 

BiOl3Br.K. + liHsO. 

BiCisBr.Ka + 

Bromine . . . 

. . . . 27*50 

27-60 

27-20 

Chlorine . . . 

, . . . 18-40 

18*38 

18-10 

Water. . . . , 

5-60 

4*66 

6*10 

The formnla 

with l|Aq 

is more probably correct, tbe crystals 

■doubtless retaining a little water. 


A second crop of crystals obtained from tbe same solution bad a 
darker yellow colour and a stumpy prismatic appearance, but, except 

that they were 

slightly contaminated with some 

potassic bromide, 

they gave similar numbers 

- 





Theory for 


1. 

2. Mean. 

BiGlaBr^F. + l|Aq. 

Bromine • . 

. . 28 64 

28-10 28-37 

27-60 

Cblorine . . 

. . 18*40 

18-10 18-25 

18*38 

Water . . . . 

4-94 

— 4*94 

4*66 


In conclusion I have much pleasure in recording my obligations to 
Dr. Williamson, For. Sec. R.S., for bis kindness in permitting me to 
carry out these experiments in tbe Laboratory at Dniversity College, 
and also for much valnable advice during tbe course of tbe investiga- 
tion. 
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XXXV. — OrystallograpMc Bmmination of the Grystals of Antimonio- 
potassic Chlorobromide, 


By R. H. SoLLT, Esq., Cambridge. 

The crystals of tbe two salts in the solutions marked A and B — 


A a solution from SbBrs + 3KG1 

B „ „ SbCb + 3KBr, 


have been carefully examined. More tban 20 crystals were measured ; 
some were measured twice after an interval of a fortnight. The 
bright faces gave the same angles, but the dull and rough ones varied. 
Only a veiy few of the crystals gave distinct reflections of the bright 
signal, the best angles range from 62*25 — 62*34°; 62*29° was found 
three times on the A crystals, and five times on B crystals; 62*29® is 
the angle used to calculate the element, as it was obtained thrice 
from very good faces. The face (001) was found well developed on 
two crystals in B solution. These crystals are therefore crystallo- 
graphically similar, both crystallising in the tetragonal system, and 
exhibiting similar development. There is no apparent cleavage. 

System tetragonal. Common form (111), but sometimes in combi- 
nation with (001), Eig. 1. 



Aigles calculated. 

(Ill) (111) = 62*29" 

(111) (111) = 62*29 
(111) (111) = 85*39 
(111) (001) = 47*10i 

tan E = 37*20^ 


Angles found. 

62*25*^ 62*29° 62*34° 

62*25 62*29 62*34 

85*26", 85*40 85*58 

47*15° 

= 0*762882. 
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XXXVI . — On the Gases evolved during the Conversion of Grass 
into Hay. 

Bj Peecy F. Praxeland, Pli.D., B.Sc., Demonstrator of Practical 
Cliemistiy in tlie Xormal Scliool of Science, Boiitli Kensington, 
and P. F.O.S. 

Th.\t a FigF temperature is rapidly acquired hj a stack of freslily cut 
and imperfectly dried liay is a fact so well known to farmers and 
otliers, that it appeared to us of some interest to ascertain the nature 
of the gases evolved in this process. We have also endeavoured to 
determine how the evolution of gas is influenced by the conditions 
under wFich the grass is placed. 

The apparatus employed was of a very simple nature. In order to 
isolate the grass and the gaseous products obtained from it, a quantity 
(usually 5 grams) of finely-cut grass w^as in each case imprisoned in a 
glass tube standing over mercury. The tubes found most convenient 
for the purpose were small retort-adapters ; the grass being introduced 
at the wide extremity, which was then placed in a mercury-trough, 
and the greater part of the air removed by completely immersing the 
tube in the mercury, and then, whilst in that position, closing the 
smaller extremity by means of an india-rubber plug surrounded by a 
mercury- cup, as shown in the figure. 
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YVlien tlie grass was to be immersed in an atmosphere other than 
air, the tube containing' the grass was placed in a mercury-trough and 
a current of the gas passed through by attaching an india-rubber tube 
to the smaller extremity, and allowing the escaping gas to bubble out 
from the larger aperture. The current of gas was usually passed for 
several hours to insure all the residual air contained in the grass being 
displaced. The gas evolved from the grass could afterwards be trans- 
ferred by removing the india-rubber stopper under mercury, and 
allowing the gas to bubble into a test-tube filled with mercuiy placed 
above for its reception. The analysis of the gases was performed in 
the latest modification of Frankland and Ward’s gas apparatus. 

In cm Atmosphere of Air , — The tube containing grass and air was 
kept at the prevailing temperature, about 15° C. The gas in the tube 
was analysed after three days, and the further quantity evolved 
after standing 30 days : — 


3 days. 30 days. 

COo ..... 46-35 85-33 

0 0-07 0-00 

N- 53-58 14-67 


100-00 100-00 

Volume . . 3*0 c.c. 4-0 c.c. 


Thus in a space of three days practically the whole of the oxygen 
liad been removed from the air with which the grass was saturated, 
whilst after 30 days a farther quantity of carbonic anhydride was 
evolved, the oxygen for which must have been obtained from the 
substance of the grass, inasmuch as the atmosphere surrounding the 
grass w^as destitute of oxygen. The nitrogen in the air necessarily 
precludes the possibility of drawing any inference as regards the 
evolution of nitrogen firom the grass. 

hi an AtmosplieTe of Garhonic Anhy fir ide , — A tube with grass from 
which the air had been displaced by carbonic anhydride, as before 
described, was left at the temperature of the air (about 15° 0.), and 
the gas evolved, removed, and analysed after three days, and then 
again after 30 days. The volume and composition were — 


3 days. . 30 clavs. 

cOa 100-00 , loo-do 

Volume .... 4*5 c.c. 2*0 c.c. 


Another tube prepared in the same way was exposed for six hours 
a day to a temperature of 36° C. for three days, and then left at the 
'temperature of the air. ■ 

The volume and composition of the gas were — 
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3 days. 

28 days. 

COo 

97-96 

98*75 

Other gases. . 

2*04 

1*25 


100*00 

100*00 

Volume .... 

9*0 c.c. 

16*7 c. 


Two similar tubes were prepared as above, and one exposed to day- 
light, and wlien possible sunlight, for 14 days, wdiilst the other was. 
kept; foi‘ the same space of time in darkness. The composition and 
volume of the gases evolved were — 


CO., 

In light. 

96*92 

In dark. 

97-23 

H 

0-41 

1-86 

Other combustible gas. . 

0*48 

0*12 

H 

2*19 

0*79 


100*00 

100*00 


Volume 5*0 c.c. 13*0 c.c. 

From’ the above it appears that in an atmosphere of carbonic 
anhydride the gas evolved from grass is almost pure carbonic anhy- 
dride, moreover that the volume of gas given off at 36° C. is greater- 
than at 15° 0., and less in light than in darkness. The latter must 
be accepted, however, with some reservation, inasmuch as we have 
repeatedly found that tubes prepared in apparently precisely the 
same manner and exposed to like conditions often yield very different 
volumes of gas. 

In an Atmosphere of Oxygen, — A tube was, in 'the first place, 'pre- 
pared containing grass from which the air had been displaced by 
oxygen. The whole of the evolved gas was removed for analysis after’ 
the tube had stood for 7, 8, 11, and 23 days, the following results- 


being obtained : — ^ 

7 clays. 8 davs. 

CO, 77*47 90*08 

H 22*53 9*92 


100*00 100*00 

Volume 6*2 c.c. 3*3 c.c. 

11 days. 23 days. 

COs 96*64 98*68 

]. 1-92 / 

Other combustible gas. . J \ 0*31 

hr ■ 1*44 0*51 


100*00 100*00 

Volume 4*0 c.c. , 3*2 c.c. 
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The above analyses show that only at the outset of the esperiment 
was the grass snrroniided by an atmosphere of oxygen, since already 
at the end of seven days the whole of this gas had been removed. 
The analyses further show that after the removal of oxygen from the 
atmosphere, the evolution of nitrogen practically ceases, the 9 '92 per 
cent, found in the second portion of gas being certainly in great part, 
if not altogether, dne to the residual gas still adhering to the grass 
after the removal of the first portion. 

In order to ascertain whether the evolution of nitrogen would con- 
tinue if the grass were alwmys supplied vdth oxygen, a tube was 
prepared as before, and each time, after removing the gas for 
analysis, a quantity of pure oxygen was passed into the tnbe so as to 
leave it half full. The portions of gas successively removed yielded 
on analysis the following results, in which the percentages are given 
after deducting the free oxygen : — 



3 days. | 5 days. 

17 days. 

32 days. 

89 days. 

109 days. 

C 03 

75-67 ! 76-17 

85 -77 

90 'SO 

92 -40 

91-59 

H and combustible gas . . : 

2-78 1 *27 

2-70 

2*76 

0-70 

2*49 

K 

21 '55 [ 22*56 

11-53 

6 '44 

6-90 

5 '92 

! 

100-00 j 100-00 

100 '00 

100 '00 

100-00 

100 *00 


111 an atmosphere of oxygen the proportion of nitrogen liberated, 
although greatest at the outset, is thus still very considerable even 
after the lapse of several months. 

In, an Atmosphere of Myclrogen. — 'Eo diminution in the volume of 
gas liberated from grass takes place when the latter is simounded by 
an atmosphere of hydrogen. Thus from a tube containing 5 grams of 
grass, no less than 8' 5 c.c. of gas were liberated during three days, 
the tube being kept at a temperature of 36° 0. for six hours each day. , 
The composition of the gas from another tube was : — 


00 ...... 21*11 

H 76-62 

Other combustible gas . . 0*58 

1^..... 1‘69 


100-00 

It thus appears that the atmosphere with which the grass is 
surrounded has but little infiuenee either upon the volume or the com- 
position of the gas. The grass in' every case undergoing aj-apid 
process of oxidation, in which it speedily removes all the oxygen ^ 
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from the atniospliere ivitli wliicli it is surrounded, and in tlie absence 
of aiiv oxygen in the free state with which to comhine, considerable 
Tolumes of carbonic acid are notwithstanding produced at the expense 
of the combined oxygen present in the grass. When free oxygen is 
present in the atmosphere snxTounding* the grass, the gas evolved 
contains a considerable proportion of nitrogen. This result agrees 
with those obtained by Lawes, Gilbert, and Pugh, who, in their 
classical researches upon the assimilation of nitrogen by plants 
(FMl. Trans., Part II, 1861), proved that when certain vegetable 
matters, such as wheat, bean seeds, turnips, &c., were exposed 
to an atmosphere containing free oxygen, nitrogen was evolved. In 
all cases carbonic anhydride is the chief product of decomposition, 
whilst hydi‘ogen and hydrocarbons appear in only very small 
quantity. 


Deconrposltionr of Grass under Water, 

When gTass is allowed to decompose under water, generally much 
larger volumes of gas than those recorded above are disengaged, and 
the composition of this gas is characterised by a notable percentage of 
hydrogen. 

The tubes containing the grass were prepared in the same way as 
before, only that the grass vras first soaked in distilled water, and the 
dissolved air removed by exhaustion with the Sprengel pump. The 
follovdng results were obtained with one tube ,* the gas being removed 
for analysis after 3 and after 30 days : — 



3 days. 

so days. 

CO,.. 

84*63 

93*04 

0 

0*13 

O'OO 

H 

6*90 

4*15 

Other combustible gas, . 

2*51 

0*98 

F 

5*83 

1-83 


100*00 

100*00 

Yoliime 

15*0 c.c. 

10*5 c.c. 

Again, with another tube the following results 

were obtained 


3 clays. 

4 days. 

CO, 

87-66 

84-41 

H 

8-75 

9-17 

Other combustible gas. . 

0-71 

0-27 

N 

2*88 

2-1.5 


100*00 

100*00 
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2m 


.and witli anotlier after standing 17 days — 


CO., 90*09 

H.., 8*16 

Other combustible gas . . 0*71 

N 1*04 


100*00 

Tubes were also prepared containing grass immersed in a 14 per 
-cent, solution of phenol, and a 1 per cent, solution of mercuric chlo- 
ride respectively, but in neither case was any gas evolved, A tube 
containing grass immersed in water was exposed to the heat of a 
steam-hath for several hours, and this yielded no gas, although the 
tube was kept for several weeks. Thus the evolution of gas is 
evidently dependent upon the presence of low forms of organic life, 
and in the water taken from the tubes, the microscope always revealed 
iinmerons bacteria. As this water also gave an acid reaction with 
test-paper, a further experiment was made on a larger scale to deter- 
mine the other products of the fermentation. 

For this purpose about 7 lbs. of gi’ass were introduced into a capa- 
cious retort and covered with recently boiled water. During the first 
three days the contents of the retort were exhausted with a water- 
pump, after which the retort was fitted with a delivery-tube, and the 
gas subsequently evolved was collected over water. In the course of 
:22 days about 1 litre of gas had collected, which on analysis was 
found to contain 20 per cent, of hydrogen. 

After 27 days the liquid was poured oil and distilled ^vith phos- 
phoric acid to a small bulk. The distillate, containing the volatile 
.acids, was treated as below. The residue remaining in the retort was 
filtered, and the filtrate repeatedly shaken out with ether in order to 
extract the fixed organic acids. The ethereal extract was then diluted 
with water, an excess of precipitated baric carbonate added, and the 
liquid heated to volatilise the ether. After filtering off the excess of 
baric carbonate, the filtrate was evaporated to dryness on a water- 
bath, and the residue, after being washed with alcohol, was dried at 
130° C., and the barium determined.* — 

0*2255 gram of barium salt gave 0*165e5 gram BaS 04 , equivalent to 
•43*14 per cent, Ba. 

Ba per cent. 

Baric lactate. calculated. Found. 

(G3H503)2Ba. 43*49 43*14 

The distillate mentioned above, and containing the volatile acids, 
was divided into two equal parts, one of which was then exactly 
neutralised with caustic potash. After again uniting the 4wo portions, 

VOL.' XIiIH. V 
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the mixture "was distilled nearly to dryness. The acid distillate was 
treated -with an excess of freshly precipitated baric carbonate, and, 
^fter filtration, the solution was evaporated clown, and the residue 
recrystallisecl. The crystals were dried at 130"^ G., and the barinni 
determined : — 

I. 0'4540 gram of barium salt gave 0*3757 gram BaS 04 = 48*65 
per cent. Ba. 

II, 0*6080 gram of barium salt gave 0*5028 gram BaSO.i = 4S'61 
per cent. Ba. 

Found. 

Ha x»er cent. ^ 

Baric propionate. calculated. I. II. 

(C3H502)2Ba, 48*41 48*65 48*61 

Although the barium salt thus agrees in its percentage of barium 
■with baric propionate^ there is j-ast the possibility that it might have 
been a mixturey in the proportion of their molecular weights, of baric 
acetate and baric butyrate ; unfortunately sufficient material was not 
at our disposal to decide this point. 

The residue left in the retort in the last distillation was treated 
with i^liosphoric acid and distilled almost to dryness. The acid dis- 
tillate was treated with an excess of baric carbonate, filtered, the 
filtrate evaporated down, and the residue obtained recry stailised. The 
crystals were dried at 130^ C., and the barium determined : — 

0*2950 gram of barium salt gave 0*2674 gram BaSO^ = 53*28 per 
cent. Ba. 

Ba per cent. 

Baric acetate. calculated. Found. 

(CoH,02)2Ba. 53*73 53*28 

The products of fermentation which accompany the evolution of 
gas described are thus acetic, lactic, and pi-obably propionic acids. 

From these experiments it appears : — 

(1.) That comparatively dry grass soon evolves considerable quan- 
tities of gas consisting almost wholly of carhonic anhydride, 
and accompanied by mere traces of hydrogen and hydro- 
carbons. 

(2.) That the evolution of gas takes place with almost equal 
rapidity in atmospheres composed of air, carhonic anhydride, 
oxygen or hydrogen ; and that excepting when the atmo- 
sphere contains oxygen, in "which case a notable proportion 
of nitrogen accompanies the carbonic anhycMde, the com- 
position of the gas evolved is much the same. 

(3.)' That when the decomposition of grass takes place' under water, 
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large volumes of gas are evolved wLicli are eliaracterisecl Idt 
the presence of a notable proportion of hydrogen. This 
hydrogen is doubtless due to the lactic fermentation induced 
by bacteria ; acetic, lactic, and probably propionic acids, 
together with bacteria, being found in the water in which the 
grass was immersed. 


XXXVII . — Kofe on om Apjyaratus for Fractional Bisfillatiou tinder 
Fediiccd Press ares. 


By L. T. Thoene, Ph.D. 

In distilling m mcuo, or under reduced pressure, the chief difficulty 
is usually the removal of the various fractions without breaking the 
continuity of the distillation. It is believed that the apparatus of 
which a sketch is annexed, will be found to be an improvement on 
those now in use. 



The receptacM e is a tube about 10 — 12 era. long, and 10 — 12 mm. 
in diameter, closed below with a stopcock u, the lower delivery tube of 

Y 2 
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iTliicli is drawn out to a narrow quill tube about 4 cm. long.* I^ear 
tbe top of e is a tubulure d to admit tlie end of the condenser ; the 
upper end is somewhat narrowed for convenience in making connec- 
tion with the stopcock a. The other end of the stopcock a is con- 
nected with a T-piece A, the outlet i of which communicates with the 
euhausting* pump, and the third limb -with the tJiree-wai/ cock b. . To 
the other end of b is attached the tube A, the loiver end of which is 
sligiitlr drawn out and bent parallel with the quill end of c. These 
two tubes are then passed through a doubly bored caoutchouc stopper 
/, on w^hich is fastened the bottle, test tube, or other receiver m. 

The drawn-out end of the condenser or cooling tube is fitted air- 
tight into the tubulure d by means of a cork, the end of the tube 
projecting well into e : tbe outlet i is connected with the vacuum 
pump, stopcock a being open, and the three-way tap h so arranged that 
li and h are in communication, and the pnmp is set in action. In this 
way the whole apparatus is exhausted, and the distillation is then 
commenced. As soon as the first fraction has passed over into e, or 
that receptacle has become full, stopcock e is opened, when the distil- 
late at once flows into oji. Should the distillate be at all viscid and 
not flow easily, stopcock a is closed, and the exhauster acting through 
b and c assists gravitation : c is then closed again, and if it is wished 
to change the receiver the three-way tap is so turned that m is 
put in communication with the air while the bore leading to k is 
closed. When a fresh receiver has been adjusted, a is closed for a 
few seconds, and b turned so as to place A and A* again in communica- 
tion, and when m is exhausted a re-opened. In this way any number 
of fractions may be collected without for a momeut stopping the 
distillation, and by selecting / of a suitable size, the distillate may, if 
desirable, be collected directly into tbe vessel in which it is afterwards 
to be used. 

In practice it is found that owing to the slight irregularity in work- 
ing of the exliausting pump (especially where a water-pump is used), 
it iS' very advantageous to insex-t between i and the pump a reservoir 
of two or three litres capacity. This reduces the effect of these irre- 
gularities very much, and if this reservoir be placed indirect commu- 
nication ivith a mercury pressure-gauge, any desired reduction of 
pressure can, with a little care, be obtained and maintained constant. 
If the substance under distillation is affected by exposure to the air, 
any inert gas may easily be introduced instead of air by means of the 
three-way tap when changing the receiver. 

This has been found a convenienfe size for general laboratory use, but can of 
course be modified to suit special circumstances. 
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XXXVIII. —iVo^es on the Condition in ivliich Garhon exists in Steel 

By Sir Frederick Abel, G.B,, F.E.S., andW. H. Deeri^ig, F.C.S. 

The experiments, tlie results of wFicli are given in this paper, were 
made for the Committee on Steel of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, in the hope of obtaining information on the condition in 
which carbon exists in steel as it is left by the cold-rolling, and in its 
hardened, annealed, and intermediate conditions. 

The results obtained are considered as preliminary. The earlier 
series of experiments having showed differences in the behaviour of 
the hardened steel as compared with the cold-rolled and annealed 
steel, and in the amount of carbide of iron left by the oxidising solu- 
tion nsed, the second series of experiments was devoted to ascertain- 
ing the limits of strength of the chromic solution within which 
approximately the same percentage of carbide of iron wonld be 
obtained. 

First Series of Fxj^eriments. 

The steel was used in the form ,of discs 2*5 inches in diameter, and 
0‘01 inch thick. Twelve discs were supplied by Mr. Paget of Lough- 
borough, ail of which had been cut out of the same strip of metal, the 
odd-nnmbered discs (1, 3, 5, &c.) having been cut from one side of 
the axis of the strip, the even-numbered discs (2, 4, &c-) from the 
other side. The weight of each disc was about 6’5 grams. 

The discs numbered 1, 4, 7 and 10 were the steel as received from 
cold-rolling. Xos. 2, 5, 8 and 11 were annealed. Xos. 3, 6, 9 and 12 
were hardened. 

Mr. Paget describes the hardening process as follows. The discs 
to be hardened were placed between two cast-iron blocks, one being 
recessed to receive the plates, and the other being quite flat. These 
blocks were equally heated to a bright red ; a disc was then placed 
between them, and allowed to remain there until thoroughly and 
equally heated ; it was then instantaneously removed, and as quickly 
as possible caught and pressed between two cast-iron surface-plates. 

In the annealing process, the discs were bolted between wroiight- 
iron plates f inch thick, and these were then enclosed in a thin sheet- 
iron box (5 inches square by 2 inches deep). This sheet-iron box was 
placed in the centre of a cast-iron box (about 15 inches x 6 inches, 
and about | inch thick). The space between the two boxes was filled up 
with flue- dust (i.e,j thoroughly burnt soot taken from the flues of a 
boiler near to tbe fire end), ' The whole apparatus was then raised in 
an annealing furnace to a bright-red lleat, sufficient to scale the cast- 
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iron bos, but not sufficient to fuse it. The lire was then slackened 
off, banked up witli ashes, and the box left in the furnace undisturbed 
for 24 hours. 

From carbon estimations made, the steel discs in contact with the 
wrougiit-ii'on plates appear to lose carbon during this annealing pro- 
'Cess. Of the annealed discs, Kos. 2 and 11 were those which were in 
contact with the w'ronght-iron plates. 

Disc l!s’o, 6 was used to estimate silicon, which was found to amount 
to 0*20 per cent. 

The total carbon was estimated in one disc of each kind, but an 
inside disc of the annealed series was examined to compare it with 
those which had been annealed in immediate contact with the wrought 
iron. The total carbon was, as usual, estimated by decomposing the 
metal with cupric chloride solution containing* sodium chloride. The 
filtration was conducted in the combustion- tube itself, so that no 
loss could arise from transfering the filtering bed and the carbon- 
aceous matter. 

The discs in all cases were rubbed bright with fine emery, and cleaned 
with ether before being used. 

The following numbers were obtained for total carbon : — 

Disc Xo. 1 (cold-rolled) gave 1*108 per cent, of carbon. 

„ 3 (hardened) 1T28 

„ 5 (annealed, inside disc) „ 0*924 „ ,, 

„ 11 (annealed, outside disc „ 0*860 „ „ 

An estimation of the so-called nncombined carboa in three of the 
discs was made by gently heating each disc for three houi*s with 100 
c.c. of hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1*10. The annealed and cold-rolied 
discs dissolved much more rapidly than the hardened disc, the cold- 
rollecl disc furnishing the largest amount of dark- coloured residue. 
The residues collected on asbestos in the combustion- tubes, washed 
successively with water, alcohol, ether, and water, were dried, and 
the carbon estimated by combustion as usual. 

Xo. 7 (cold-rolled) left 0*096 per cent, carbon, 

No. 8 (annealed, inside disc) „ 0*052 „ „ 

No. 9 (hardened) ,, 0*035 „ „ 

Of the remaining fonr discs, three were submitted to the action of an 
oxidising solution — potassium bichromate sulphuric acid. The 
solution was made by adding to cold saturated solution of bichromate 
of its Tolum© of , pure concentrated sulphuric acid. The carefully 
cleaned discs were placed on sieves of platinum gauze and supported 
in the centre of the chromic solution, 500 c.c. of which was used in 
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^eacli case, a C|Tiaiitity more than, sufficient for the oxidation of the 
iron contained in a disc. The three discs behaved as follows : — 

Ho. 4 disc, from cold-rolling. — Solution of the metal began at once 
with rise of temperature, and wdth a very slight evolution of gas. 
The liquid was left undisturbed for five days, when there remained ' 
upon the sieve a small quantity of black particles, which were 
attracted by the magnet, and appeared spangly under the micro- 
scope. 

Ho. 2 disc, annealed. — Solution of the metal did not commence 
until after the lapse of five hours, the liquid remaining bright red. 
Afterwards solution proceeded slowly. At the end of five days a 
large quantity of black scaly matter remained upon the platinum 
support ; it was attracted by the magnet, and under the microscope 
had a very spangly appearance. 

XTo. 12 disc, hardened. — The metal was at once attacked ivith con- 
siderable evolution of gas. At the end of five days a small quantity 
of bufi-coloured matter, enclosing a few dark particles, remained upon 
the sieve. The dark particles were attracted by the magnet, and 
appeared spangly under the microscope ; the light-coloured matter was 
probably silica. The laboratory temperature, at this time, was about 
in the daytime. In each experiment a small black sediment 
had collected at the bottom of the vessel, having passed through the 
sieves. The deposit upon the sieves w'as washed down into the 
chromic liquor and allowed to remain in it, at ordinary room tempera- 
ture for 13 days longer (total duration of treatment, 18 days). The 
deposits were then collected on asbestos in the tubes in wdiicii they 
were to be burnt ; they were Avashed with water, alcohol, and ether, 
dried, and burnt in oxygen as usnal. The iron w^as estimated after 
the combustion. 

The folloAving amounts of carbon and iron, calculated upon 100 
parts of the discs employed, wei*e obtained from these residues : — 

Carbon. Iron. 

Ho. 4 (from cold-rolling) 1*039 per cent. 5*87 per cent. 

ISTo. 2 (annealed, outside disc) , . 0*830 „ 4*74 „ 

No. 12 (hardened) * 0-17S „ 0*70 „ 

Comparing these amounts of carbon with"^the percentages of total 
■carbon in the corresponding discs, it will be seen that the chromic 
acid treatment has left very nearly the whole of the carbon from the 
cold-rolled disc in the form of a carbon-iron compound ; and from 
the annealed still more nearly the whole of the carbon. Thus-: — 
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Carbon in residue f roiii 
Total carbon. eliromic treatment. 

ISTo. 1 disc (cold-rolled) gave . . 1T08 per cent. — per cent. 

Ko. 4 „ „ „ 

¥ 0 . 11 (annealed, outside disc) 0*860 „ — 

Ifo. 2 „ „ — 0*830 „ 

On tlie other hand, only about one-sixtli of tlie total carbon of the * 
hardened disc "was left in the solid residue bj the chromic treatment. 
Ill the latter case, too, the ratio of carbon to iron in the residue, was 
greater than in the residue from the other two discs, thus ; — 

Carbon. Iron. 


Ko. 4 disc (cold-rolled) 1 : 5*64 

iSTo. 2 ,, (annealed) 1 : 5*72 

Ko. 12 „ (hardened) 1 : 3*98 


It is interesting to observe that in the case of the annealed and' 
cold-rolled discs the ratios correspond very closely; they also corre- 
spond closely with the proportions of the elements in an iron carbide 
having the formula FegCs. 

The last disc was used to see whether the iron carbide would resist 
the action of a chromic acid solution containing a large excess of sul- 
plinrie acid. The disc (ISTo. 10, from cold-rolling) was placed in 
500 c.c. of the same chromic solution to which an additional 40 grams 
sulphuric acid had been added. Solution commenced at once, with 
evolution of gas ; at the end of 24 hours the action was completed, a 
quantity of heavy black powder remaining. This was left in the- 
solvent for nine days, vrhen it gave on analysis 0*84 of carbon and 
1T04 of iron per 100 of disc. 

With this large excess of acid the carbide broke down ; but while- 
the greater part of the iron was dissolved, most of the carbon 
remained in a solid insoluble form; probably the residue consisted 
of iron carbide and carbohydrate. 

It would have been very desirable to Iiave treated these residues 
with hydrochloric acid, to have ascertained how much of the carbon 
would have been converted into hydrocarbons, but the material was 
used up, and the preparation and more complete examination of the 
carbide of iron was reserved for further experiments. 

Before giving the result of further experiments, it will be convenient 
here to give some account of previous work on the relation of iron to 
carbon. 

Karsten gives for the composition of iron completely saturated 
with carbon at the melting point of the resulting compound, numbers 
agreeing with FeiC (atomic weight iron probably 27 and G 6) . This 
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is froBi tlie analysis of a spiegeleisen, but as Percy bas pointed out;. 
Karsten clicl not look for manganese. 

Faraday and Stodart prepared a dark-grey fusible carbide of iron 
by fusing finely- divided iron or steel witb charcoal once or more. An 
analysis by them is given in Gmelin's Sandhooh, vdiich probably refers 
to tins preparation. They found 94*36 per cent. Fe, and 5*64 per 
cent. C ; one constituent is probably estimated b}’* difference, and no 
mention is made (in Gmelin) of the absence or presence of manganese. 
Eecalcnlating the formula for Fe = 56, C = 12, the numbers would be 
intermediate between Fe 40 and FesG. 

Percy intensely heated pure sesquioxide of iron with excess of 
carbon, and obtained buttons of, in the cold, highly graphitic iron. 
One preparation contained 95*80 per cent, iron; a second, 95*66 per 
cent, iron, and 4*56 per cent, graphite ; a third, 95*35 per cent, iron : 
a fourth, 95*13 per cent, iron, and 4*63 per cent, graphite- From the 
iron estimations, 4*15 per cent, "would be the lowest, and 4*87 per cent- 
the highest amount of carbon taken up by the melted iron. 

Karsten also describes a carbide of iron, FeCs, left by the action of 
dilute acids on slowly cooled bar-iron or steel, the action not being 
allowed to go on too long. The residue is described as a graphite- like 
but magnetic mass, which if burnt after washing and drying, leaves 
from 82 — 94 per cent, ferric oxide, and is probably therefore FeCa 
(Gmelin^s Sandbooh). The substance described is obviously very 
indefinite in composition, and Karsten himself at a later date admitted 
that there was no satisfactory proof of the existence of such a carbide. 

Berthier’s preparation of a carbide FeO from cast steel by means of 
bromine or iodine was unsatisfactory, there being no definite stopping 
point to the action. Caron was unable to prepare Berthier’s definite 
carbide, and regards it as probably only a mixture of carbon and metal, 
in which the latter was mechanically protected by the carbon from 
solvent action . 

Faraday and Stodart state that hardened steel immersed in dilute 
sulphuric acid becomes covered with a small quantity of black metallic- 
powder ; unhardened steel, in the same time, with eight times as much 
of a grey powder, which is soft, coherent, and may be cut with a 
knife, and appears to consist of carbide of iron. 

Karsten, too, had observed qualitative differences between the beha- 
viour of dilute acids on hardened and unhardened steel. 

The above statements, and numerous published analyses of cast 
iron, &c., are about the sum of definite statement on the combination 
of iron and carbon, , As regards the amount of carbon required to 
saturate carburetted iron in a state of fusion, Percy's experiments 
give 4*87 per- cent, carbon as a maximum. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions from the analyses of cast iron, on. 
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accoimt of the general presence of manganese in the specular, or white 
irons, or on account of the presence of silicon in large quantity, and 
on account of uncertainty w'hetliei' the fused carbnretted iron has 
been supplied to saturation with carbon. 

Instead of saturating iron with carbon at a temperature above the 
fusing point of the resulting carbide, and finding the once liquid (and, 
probably, chemically combined) carbon from the estimation of total 
carbon in the solidified compound, we have endeavoured to disvsolve 
away the excess of metallic iron from a steel containing about 1 per 
cent, carbon. 

At this amount of carbon the iron is nnsaturated, and the material 
is free from nncombined carbon. The use of a solution of chromic 
and sulphuric acids has over the dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid 
used by earlier experimenters the advantage that the formation of 
hydrogen is to a very great extent prevented, and a visible stopping 
point in the action afforded by the inability of the carbide of iron to 
effect further reduction of chromic acid. 

Second Series of E.rperinients. 

The steel used wns in the form of a thin sheet, w^eighing 175 grams, 
and about 0*008 inch in thickness. It had been melted from cemented 
blister steel, the ingot having been subsequently cold-rolled and cross 
cold-rolled, and annealed several times between the various rollings. 

A pjart of the sheet wus analysed ; it contained : — Carbon, 1T44 per 
cent, ; silicon, 0T66 per cent. ; manganese, 0*104 per cent. Tvro-thirds 
of the steel was used up in experiments, then another estimation of 
total carbon was made ; 1*10S per cent, carbon wms found. The 
former number (1*144 per cent.) was taken for purposes of calculation. 
It wus desired to learn more about the magnetic carbon-iron compound 
obtained in the former experiments, and more especially to obtain 
information on these three points : — 1st, whether its composition is 
independent, within rather wide limits, of the strength of the chromic 
solution employed; 2nd, whether, within those limits, a constant 
quantity of carbide is obtained per 100 of steel ; and 8rd, how much of 
the carbon of this carbide, upon treatment with hot hydrochloric acid, 
would remain unconverted into hydrocarbons. 

The weight of steel submitted in one vessel to the action of the 
chromic solution was abont 7 — 7*5 grams. Before using them, the 
pieces were rubbed bright wuth emery, and cleaned with ether. 

The chromic acid solutions used may be conveniently referred to 
that used for preparation 2. This was prepared by adding to cold 
.{67 — 68° B.) saturated solution of potassium bichromate, and containing 
119 grams of the salt per 1000 c.c. solution, pure concentrated sulphuric 
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acid in the proportion of 0‘9 gram of acid to 1 gram of the Bichromate. 
The equation Eeo -f KoOroO? -f- 8H3SO4 = ^62(804)3 -f €12(804)3 -j- 
•iKHSOi + 7II2O requires 0*84867 gram of sulphuric acid to 1 gram 
of the bichromate, and 1000 c.c. of the solution thus prepared Tvouid 
dissolve 9*226 grams of iron. The strength of the solutions ivas also 
checked by estimation of the avaiia-ble oxygen. The amount of solu- 
,tion employed was always considerably in excess of the amount required 
to dissolve the steel used. 

The solution used in obtaining preparation 1 was a little weaker, 
being 0*8 the strength of the solution for preparation 2. 

Preparation 6 was produced with a mucli weaker chromic solution ; 
the strength aimed at was 0*5 that of preparation 2 ; its actual strength 
was 0*44, 

For preparation 4 a hot solution of bichromate was mixed with the 
requisite quantity of sulphuric acid (1 gram bichromate to 0*0 gram 
sulphuric acid), and the strength aimed at was double that of pre- 
paration 2. Two different quantities of the liquid were prepared, 
but in both the strength exceeded that of the solution of preparation 2 
only by about one-half (being 1*44 of its strength in chromic acid in 
one ease, and 1*65 in the other), a little chromic acid having in hoth 
cases crystallised out, together with potassium bisulphate, on cooling. 

The mode of treatment of the steel by the chromic solutions was in 
all instances alike. The solvent was contained in a beaker, and the 
weighed piece of steel was supported at about the centre of the liquid 
upon a sieve of platinum wire gauze. The vsteei, though tliorougbly 
■cleaned, would frequently remain unattacked in the liquid, even for 
days, if simply immersed and left at rest ; but the action was started 
at one© by moistening the steel with the chromic solution, and expos- 
ing it to the air in that state for a minute or two before immersion. 
The small platinum sieves were placed in funnels covered by dial- 
glasses, and supported in the liquid by glass cylinders. The heavy 
solution of ferric sulphate passed down through the funnel as pro- 
duced, and thus a continuous circulation of the solvent was promoted. 
The experiments wei'e made at ordinary laboratory temperatures. 

Frejtaratmi 1. — Four pieces of the 'steel (from 7 — 7*5 grams each) 
were exposed in separate vessels to the action of the solvent of the 
■strength described ; 1000 c.c. of the solution was used to each piece of 
steel. Examined at the end of two days, there only remained small 
quantities of a grey-black powder upon the sieves ; this was washed 
off* into the chromic liquor and, together with the powder which had 
collected at the bottom of the vessel, was allowed to remain from 8 — 
14 days in the solution, the time varying with 'the date at which the 
several experiments had been commenced. In each case there was a 
considei'able excess of chromic acid in the solution. The four deposits 
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were tlien transferred to one vessel ; 500 c.c. of tlie fresK cliromic solu- 
tion were placed upon the combined product, which was allowed to - 
remain in the solvent for four days at the ordinary temperature. 
Boring this time no reduction of chz^omic acid took place. The pro- 
duct was a heavy grey-black powder, strongly attracted by the magnet ; 
it was ■washed by decantation, first with water several times, then with 
alcohol, finally with ether, and was then dried in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid, until it ceased to lose appreciably in weight. The liquids used in 
washing were filtered, and the iron in the quite small amount of mate- 
rial on the filter estimated, calculated into carbide by means of the 
numbers obtained by the analysis of the bulk of the product, and the 
number added to the directly weighed carbide. 

The amount of dry residue, or carbide, thus obtained per 100 parts 
of steel was 13*25. 

The first two analyses were made by the copper chloride process, the • 
iron being estimated in the filtrate, after the copper had been converted 
into sulphate and precipitated by an electric current. But the sub- 
stance was attacked with difficulty by the copper chloride, there being 
no action at the ordinary temperature even after the lapse of 24 hours. 
This affords additional proof that metallic iron had been completely 
removed by the chromic treatment. The substance and copper chloride 
had therefore to be heated, probably wdth some slight loss of carbon, 
by its conversion into hydrocarbons. The carbonaceous residue, too, 
was left in so very finely divided a condition as to make filtration a 
matter of some difficulty. 

For these reasons, after the first two analyses, the carbides were 
analysed by direct combustion in a porcelain boat in oxygen, the gases 
being passed over a short length of oxide of copper in the usual way.. 
The iron was then estimated in the residual iron oxide in the boat. 

The water produced in the direct combustions was also weighed. - 
The amount of water gives an indication of the thoroughness ol the 
drying of the material, and by the great increase in the percentage of 
water obtained in preparation 4, shows that in that preparation 
decomposition of the iron carbide had taken place, with formation of 
carbohydrate. The long contact of the carbides with excess of chromic 
acid solution would prevent their containing absorbed hydrogen. 

Although great care w^as exercised, the water estimations are pro- 
bably, from the nature of the experiments, slightly too high. 

The first two analyses of preparation 1, made by the copper chloride 
process, gave 6*83 and 6*69 per cent, carbon. The iron (in these two 
analyses estimated after precipitation of the copper by electricity) 
amounted to 91*29 and 92*16 per cent. 

' By direct combustion, the following were the amounts obtained 
per 100 of carbide ; — . 
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Carbon 7*31 

Iron 90*42 

Water 2*37 

Tiie carbide contained no siliea. 

In order to ascertain wbat proportion of tbe carbon this product 
would leave unconverted into lijdrocarbons by treatment wiib hydro- 
. chloric acid, from 0*5 to 1 gram of the carbide was heated upon a 
water-bath with excess of the acid (of sp. gr. IHO) : the undissoived 
matter was collected on ■ asbestos, washed successively with cold 
water, cold alcohol, and warm ether, then heated in a current of 
hydrogen, and afterwards the carbon was estimated by combustion, 
&c., as nsnal, in oxygen. 

In two experiments the carbon unconverted into hydrocarbons 
amonnted to 1*410 per 100 of the carbide, or 20*87 per 100 of carbon 
in the carbide, and 1*238 per 100 of the carbide, or 16*93 per 100 
of carbon in the carbide. 

Preparation 2. — The chromic solution used has been already 
described as that of preparation 2. Two pieces of steel, each weigh- 
ing about 7*5 grams, were each treated with 1250 c.c. of the chromic 
solution, and the treatment carried on for four days. The two 
products, of the same nature as those constituting preparation 1, 
were then transferred to one vessel, and left for two more days in 
contact wdth 250 c.c. of fresh chromic solution, which appeared 
unaltered at the end of that time. 

The amount of carbide thus obtained per 100 of steel was 14T6. 

The dried product gave by direct combustion the following per- 
centage numbers : — 

Carbon 
Iron. . . 

Water. 

The carbon remaining unconverted into hydrocarbons, by treatment 
of this pi'oduct with hydrochloric acid, amounted to 1’269 per 100 of 
the carbide, or 17*60 per 100 of carbon in the carbide. 

Preparation 3. — Two pieces of steel, each about 7*5 grains in 
weight, were treated Tor five days in separate vessels each with 
2000 c.c. of the comparatively weak chromic solution already described 
.as that of preparation 3. The united products were afterwards left 
for five days in 500 c.c. of fresh chromic solution, which did not 
; appear at all reduced. 

The amount of carbide obtained per 100 parts of steel was 15*34. 

Direct combustions of' the carbide gave the following percentage 
numbers : — , 


7*21 

90*64 

2*27 
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Carbon 6 ‘84 6*84 — 

Iron 91*53 91*50 91*50 

Water 1*63 — — 


The carbon unconverted into hydrocarbons by treatment of the 
carbide •with hydrochloric acid amounted to 0*836 per 100 of the 
carbide, or 12*22 per 100 of carbon in the carbide. 

FreparcUion 4. — 14*7 grams of the steel were treated with the 
chromic sol-ntions described as those of preparation 4, The steel 
treated for three days with 1900 c.c. of the chromic solution of 1*44 
times the strength of the solution -nsed for preparation 2. The pro- 
duct obtained was afterwards left in contact with 350 c.c. of the 
strongest solution (1*65 times the strength of the sol-ation of prepara- 
tion 2), which appeared at the end of that time but very slightly 
reduced. 

The amount of product obtained from 100 parts of steel was only 
4*66. 

A direct comb-astion showed that it had the following percentage 
composition : — 

Carbon 11*77 

Iron 80*57 

Water 5*57 

The deficiency of about 2 per cent, from 100 is probably owing to 
the presence of oxygen, in the material, in excess of that required to 
form w’-ater. This product, although like the others attracted by the 
magnet, was darker in colour, and was evidently a mixture of iron- 
carbide, and oxidised carbohydrate resulting from the decomposition 
of the iron carbide. 

There was not sufficient material for a second 'analysis, nor for 
treatment with hydrochloric acid. 

The amount of carbon unconverted into hydrocarbons, by treatment 
of the original steel with hydrochloiac acid, w^as determined and 
found to be 0*039 per 100 of steel, or 3*41 per 100 of carbon in the 
steel. 

The results obtained in these four preparations are given in 
tabular form : — 
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Prepai'a- 
tion 1. 


Carbide obtained iDcr 100 
of steel. 


13 -25 


Composition per 100 of 
carbide : — 

Carbon 

Iron 


IPater 

Atomic ratio 

Parts of carbon obtained 
in form of carbide per j 

100 of steel.’^' i 

Pai’ts of carbon nncon- 1 
verted into Iijdrocar- 1 
bons by treatment ofj 
carbide with HCl : — 1 

Per 100 of carbide. . | 

Per 100 of carbon i 
in tlie carbide. ! 


7*31 

90*42 

2*37 

^‘'^ 2-65 ^'1 


0*969 


1 *410 
1-238 
20 *87 
16*93 


Prepara- 
tion 2. 


Prepara- Prepara- 
tion 3. tion 4. 


14*16 


15 *34 


4-66 


or 4 *00 2 ie]‘ 
cent. EejjG.f 


’ 7*21 

1 90 *64 
I 2 *27 

i ^'e..oa4C: 


6*84 
01 *50 
1*63 

I'ee-sfirCi 


11 *77 
SO • 57 
5 ‘57 


' 1 *021 


1-049 


0 •266t 


/ 

} 


1*269 
17 *60 


0 *836 
12 *22 


An examination of the foregoing results suggests the following 
observations : — 

1. The two chromic solutions used for preparations -1 and 2 (made 
from cold saturated, and nearly saturated potassium bichromate) 
gave very similar results, both in respect of the percentage of product 
obtained from the steel, and of the percentage composition of the 
product. The third, a much weaker solution, furnished results which, 
allowance being made for the small quantities of substance dealt 
with, and inherent analytical difficulties, must be regarded as closely 
resembling those obtained with the other two solutions. 

The time during which the steel was treated •with the chromic 
solutions might be advantageously greatly shortened. The treatment 
was protracted to ensure removal of excess of metallic iron, but it 
may also have caused some foi-mation of carbohydrate. 

2. The results obtained wutli the strongest chromic solntion (pre- 
paration 4) indicate that the limit of concentration of the oxidising 
solution which the separated carbide is capable of resisting has here 
been exceeded. Ifot only has there been in this case a very consider- 
able loss of carbon as hydrocarbons (or possibly also as a soluble 

Had no loss of carbon (from formation of Iijclroearbons, or otlierwise) at- 
tended the chromic treatment, the amount of carbon obtained as carbide slioiild 
Imve been 1*144 per cent., that being the total amount of carbon in this steel. 

t In this case calculated from the ' iron, taking tbe composition of the actual 
carbide present, as FeaC. 
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produeti of oxidation), but the iron in the separated carbide has also 
been to a considerable extent attacked, and only a relatively small 
proportion of the carbide remains, together with separated carbon, 
the latter partly in a hydrated form, and possibly also in some 
partially oxidised insoluble form. 

3. The small amounts of water obtained on combustion of prepara- 
•tions 1, 2, and 3, may indicate that, in these also, small quantities of 
carbohydrate are present with the iron carbide. This may result 
from the action of the chromic solutions on the carbide first vseparated, 
and may account for the not very definite, though on the w^hole 
uniform, atomic ratio of iron to carbon in the products of preparations 
1, 2, and 3. 

4, If the carbon unconverted into hydrocarbons by treatment of the 
products with hydrochloric acid be deducted from the percentages of 
total carbon in the products of preparations 1, 2, and 3, the results 
-exhibit a uniforniity which, if accidental, is somewhat remarkable. 
Thus : — 



Preparation 1. ! 

Preparation 2. 

Preparation 3. 

Per (ient. of total carbon. . . 

7-31 1 

7 -21 

■: 6*84 

Less carbon imcoriTerted 
into hydrocarbons 

1'3S 

1-27 

; 0*84 

There remain of carbon per 
cent. 

5*93 i 

i 

! 5*94 

1 

; 6*00 

i 


The atomic ratio of this residual percentage of carbon to iron is as 
1 to 3*270 of iron. 

Although the hydrogen yielded by an iron carbide FeaC, with 
liydrochloric acid, viz., Hg to Oi, would, theoi'etically, more than 
suffice for the conversion of the carbon even into paraffins, it is yet 
very possible that some hydration of carbon might take place as well 
as the predominating hydi-ogenisation. 

To obtain information as to the relative amount of combined carbon 
Iiydrogenised and hydrated, an experiment w'as made with commercial 
ferromanganese, containing nearly as much carbon as the carbides 
from steel just described. The ferromanganese contained total 
.carbon, 6*50 per cent.; manganese, 83*90 per cent.; iron, 8*10 per 
cent. ; silicon, 0*45 per cent. It is interesting to observe that it has 
-the composition of a substituted tiimanganese monocarbide, 

(f|Mn.,3.Fe)A. 

The ferromanganese in powder was heated with HCI, and' the oil 
and carbonaceous matter were treated like the steel preparations, 
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-filtered, treated witli alcoliol, then with ether, then dried, and the 
residual carbon estimated bj combustion as usual. Obtained of 
carbon unconverted into hydrocarbons, 0*975 per 100 ferromanganese, 
or 15 per 100 parts of carbon. This proportion of nnhydrogenised 
carbon is very nearly the average of the amounts obtained by similar 
treatment of the first three preparations of steel carbide. 

The carbonaceous residue of the action of hydrochloric acid on 
ferromanganese was digested with caustic potash (sp, gr, IT), but in 
this case, as in others, a small quantity of silica only, and not a 
soluble (in potash) carbon-hydrate, was removed. It is improbable, 
however, that this carbonaceous residue was graphite, which it did 
not resemble, 

5. The carbon separated in the solid form as carbide and carbo- 
hydrate more nearly approaches the total amount (1-144 per cent.) of 
carbon contained in the steel, in the case of N*o. 3, when the weakest 
chromic solution was employed, a result which was anticipated. 

6. On the whole these results, which are in all respects more com- 
plete than those obtained in the first preliminary series of experi- 
ments, afford foundation for the belief that the material separated 
from cold-i’olled steel by the action of chromic and snlplmric acid 
solutions below a certain strength, contains an iron carbide approxi- 
mating to the formula FeaCi, or a multiple of that formula. The 
numbers required by FeaCi are intermediate between those famished 
by the original percentage composition of preparations 1, 2, and 3, 
and these after deduction of the nnhydrogenised carbon. 

The protracted treatment with the chromic acid solutions in the 
second series of experiments makes it surprising that in the first series 
much less iron proportionally to the carbon should Have been obtained. 
Had there been material for estimation of so-called uixcombined carbon 
and water*, it might have been found that much of the carbon in the 
two carbide preparations of the first preliminary experiments was not 
in combination with the iron. 

The results of these experiments with cold-rolled steel of a par- 
ticular composition appear to confirm the correctness of the view that 
the carbon in cold-rolled steel exists, not simply diffused mechanically 
through the mass of steel, but in the form of an iron carbide, a definite 
product capable of resisting the oxidising effect of an agent which 
■exerts a rapid solvent action upon the iron through which the car- 
bide is distributed. 

Whether this carbide varies in ' composition in different descrip- 
tions of steel which , are in the same condition of preparation (t.e., 
cold-rolled' or annealed) must be a subject for further experimenis. 
,'The preliminary experiments’ already described with small specimens 

YOL. XUIIL 2 
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of cold-rolled, annealed, and hardened steel appear to warrant tlie' 
belief that the condition of the carbide in the metal is so affected bj 
hardening as very greatly to diminish its power to resist the decom- 
posing effect of such an oxidising agent as chromic acid solution. 

It is hoped that opportunity may be found to continue these experi. 
ments with nnfused cementation steel, and with other ingot steels, in 
the same and in different conditions of temper, using the weakest 
chromic solution, which gave the most favourable results; also to 
examine the behaviour of carbon and manganese, the statements about 
which are not very precise. 


XXXIX. — On the Spedrmn of Beryllium^ with Olservations relative to- 
the Positio7i of that Metal among the Blements, 

By W. X. Eaetley, Boyal College of Science, Dublin. 

Thi element bei'yliium is one which presents unusual difficulties in its^ 
preparation in a pure state, owing to its tendency to combine with 
silicon and to take np iron and alnminium. The specimen used by 
Messrs. Xiison and Pettersson for the determination of its specific 
heat, notwithstanding all the skill and care bestowed upon its pre- 
paration, nevertheless contained from 5’59 to 13 per cent, of impurities* 
'{Broc, Boy. 8oc.y 1880, 31, 37 ; and Chem: News, 42, 297). The metal 
was not homogeneous, being partly crystallised and partly in the form 
of fused globules. It is therefore still questionable whether beryllium 
is a triad element with an atomic weight of 13'8, an oxide of the 
formula Be20a and a specific heat of 0‘4079 to 0‘4083 (Nilson and 
Pettersson), or a dyad element with atomic weight 9*2, an oxide BeO, 
and specific heat 0*642, as calcnlated from experimental evidence by 
Dr. Emerson Eeynolds. In some hope of throwing light upon this 
difficult subject, I have long been anxions to examine the spectrum of 
beryllium, because, although there are only two rays which have been 
observed and measured in the visible spectrnm (wave-lengths 4572i 
and 4488, Kirchoff and Thalen), yet, as I have elsewhere pointed out 
(Ghem. Soc, 41, 84), the spectra of the elements generally present 
their most characteristic features in the ultra-violet region. More- 
over, when two octaves of the spectrum are under observation there is 
more likelihood of discovering analogies between spectra than when 
only half that compass of vibrations is viewed. Investigators of 
spectra have already rendered good service 'in determining the atomio 
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weiglit of the metal gallium, for M. Lecoq de Boisbaiidraii calculated 
its Talue to 69*86 from a comparison of the spectrum of this element 
with those of aluminium and indium on the one hand, and of potas- 
sium, rubidium, and cassium on the other. The number determined 
by weighings was 69*87 (Wurt^' Dwiiomiaire de Ghhnie, Hew Supple- 
ment, p. 859), 

The considerations which guided me in this researcli were the fol- 
lowing : — If beryllium is a triad body with an oxide Be^Os, it may be 
expected to exhibit a spectrum showing considerable analogies with 
those of aluminium and indium, that is to say, the principal lines will 
consist of three pairs apparently harmonically related, the interval 
between the individuals of each pair increasing with increased refrangi- 
bility of the rays, and the interval between each pair of lines will con- 
tain an isolated ray, hut as the atomic weight of beryllium is less than 
that of aluminium, the interval between the members of each pair of 
lines will be shorter. Pairs of lines somewhat similarly related are 
characteristic of the groups calcium, strontium, and barium, but the 
single lines are absent, and the intervals are different. The question, 
however, whether beryllium is a dyad, and the first member of the 
series magnesium, zinc, cadmium, is complicated, since it would pro- 
bably present a spectrum of a different character to the succeeding 
homologues, in accordance with the following equation, which follows 
from the periodic law, and holds good for the chemical properties of 
compounds ; — 

Li : Mg = Be : A1 = B : Si. 

The relation of the spectrum of lithium to that of magnesium is 
obscure, that of boron to silicon is less so, consequently we might 
expect that the relation of the beryllium spectrum to that of 
aluminium would not be well defined. There is a periodic variation in 
the spectra of the elements as well as in their atomic weights and 
chemical properties, and we cannot put the periodic law out of 
mind in considering the position of beryllium. 

The material employed for producing the spark spectrum of beryl- 
lium was a saturated solution of the chloride prepared from pure oxide 
kindly presented to me by Br. J. Emerson Reynolds. The salt so 
obtained was remarkably pure, for the photograph of its spectrum 
showed no lines of any elements known to me except two very faint 
lines of calcium which were present in ■ the hydrochloric acid. Both 
prism and diffraction spectra were photographed, the latter being pro- 
duced by a speculum ruled with Mr. Rutherford’s engine, and coii- 
iaining 17,460 lines to the inch. The lenses of the camera and 
collimator tube were 36 inches in focal length. Of the twm weak 
lines, in the visible spectrnm one only was photographed, and that, 
waa too faint to be measured. 

z 2 
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The Speainmi of BerylUmn. 


Number of line. Wave-length. Description. 

(3) 3320*5 Strong, sharp. 

(4) 3130*2 Very strong, extended, 

(5) 2640*4 Strong, sharp. 

(6) 2493*2 Strong, sharp, 

(7) 2477*7 Strong, sharp. 


In examining solutions, some of the characteristics of the spectra 
taken with metallic electrodes are modified ; thus of the short lines 
some disappear and others become long lines. On taking dilute solu- 
tions for examination, the most persistent line of beryllium is No. 4, 
and the order in which the lines disappear is No. 3, 5, 6, 7. 

The line 3130*2 is given in M. Coimn’s map of the solar spectrum 
as double, the measurements being 3130 and 3130*4, and no other lines 
appear. This measurement doubtless was taken from an arc spec- 
trum. The line in my photographs is particularly sharp hut some- 
what broad. As I have no difficulty in easily distinguishing between 
two lines separated by 0*4 of a tenth-meter, and as faint impressions 
•of the line failed to show any indication of its being double even 
under a magnifying power of 25 diameters, I conclude that the spark 
yields only one line here. 

I have mapped the beryllium lines according to their wave-lengths, 
a,nd in order to make the spectrum comparable with those described 
in my paper on homologous spectra, I have added a map on the scale 
of wave-frequencies. 

If, as Nilson and Pettersson suggest, the position of beryllium is at 
the head of a series of triad rare earth-metals, the elements scandium 
(at. wt. = 44) and yttrium (at- wt. = 89) must he members of the same 
series (Kongl. Svsfisha Ahademiens HiindUngar, 12, 4). If this be the 
case, the spectra of the three elements must have certain characters in 
common, for the series of which aluminium and indium are the first 
and third terms yield strictly homologous spectra. Indeed scandium 
must occupy the place next to beryllium if the atomic weight of the 
latter is 13*8, and the similarity between the spectra of the two 
elements must be exceedingly close. As a matter of fact, no two 
spectra could be more dissimilar than those of beryllium and scandium. 
According to Thalen, scandium yields no fewer than 103 visible lines 
XOompt reml, 91, 45), and yttrium yields 90, Both spectra contain 
highly characteristic groups of lines in the orange and yellow, the 
lines or bands degrading towards the red. Certainly beryllium can 
find no ' place in the same series with two such elements whose 
atomic, weights being 44 and 89 differ from 13*8 by no very great 
quantities.' The multitude of lines is in no way consistent with 
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sncli an increase in tlie atomic weights. Having compared a great 
variety of spectra with that of beryllium, I am justified in making the 
following remarks : — 

The spectrum of beryllium exhibits no marked analogy with the 
calcium, the magnesium, or the aluminium spectra, all of which are 
members of well-defined homologous series. There is nothing similar 
to the boron, the silicon, or carbon spectra, nor to those of scandium, 
yttrium, or cerium. The spectrum of lithium is the one most allied 
to that of beryllium in the number, relative position, and intensity of 
the lines. The character of the lines of greatest intensity in the beryl- 
lium spectrum is more like that of the pairs of lines in the spectrum of 
calcium with wave-lengths 8933 — 3967*5 and 3705*5 — 3736*5. In fact 
the similarity to the line 3705*5 is so great that the two when juxta- 
posed on one plate may be mistaken if their positions be not taken 
into account. Lines of similar elements have very distinctive features. ' 
Individual lines of tiie calcium, strontium, and barium group are 
quite different from those of the magnesium, zinc, cadmium series, 
aud they could not be mistaken. The lines of cerium and didymium 
again are quite dissimilar in character ; instead of being broad they 
are exceedingly fine. 

I am therefore led to the conclusion that beryllium is the first 
member of a dyad series of elements, of which in all probability cal- 
cium, strontium, and barium are homologues. 


XL . — On a New Oxide of Telhirimn, 

By Edward Divbes, M.D., Principal, and M. Shimose, Student of the 
Imperial Japanese College of Engineering. 

Bt heating in a vacuum the compound of sulphur trioxide and tellu- 
rium until it decomposes, we have obtained sulphur dioxide aud a new 
oxide of tellurium. This oxide is in the solid state, and if sufficiently 
heated, suffers decomposition into tellurium dioxide and elemental 
tellurium, the latter volatilising before the former. Decomposition of 
the sulphoxide begins — according to our observations, which differ 
from B. Weber’s— at about 180** C-, but is not quite complete even at 
about 230°, above which temperature we have feared to pass, lest we 
might cause some of the new oxide to decompose. 

The operation was ' canned on in a tube-retort, immersed in a 
paraffin-bath, and connected with a Sprengel pump. In this vessel 
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tlie required snlplioxide liad itself been prepared and pniified, ready 
for tbe experiment, and ont of contact ivitb the air. 

The solid snlphoxide softens by the heat to a pasty mass before 
decomposition sets in, and when this happens, intnmesces very much 
in giving off the xesnlting snlphnr dioxide. At the same time its own 
instrons brown colour gives place to the black colour, also lustrous, of 
the new oxide. The oxide now exhibits a marked resemblance to 
charred cork. 

It is not yet quite pure. Even prolonged heating in a vacuum failed 
to yield it altogether free from a snlphnr-compound, which can hardly 
be other than unchanged snlphoxide of tellurium. We have, there- 
fore, with the view of purifying it, rubbed the vesicular mass to 
powder, and washed it with water holding in solution a small 
quantity of sodium carbonate. This treatment effectually removes 
oxide (or oxides) of sulphur, together with any telluroiis acid that 
may have resulted from the decomposition of the snlphoxide, this 
acid being readily soluble iu sodium carbonate. Washing with hot 
water to remove soda, and with alcohol to remove water, and then 
rapid drying in the water-oven, complete the preparation of the new 
compound. 

As thus prepared, however, it may still contain free tellurium 
resulting from the action of water on the snlphoxide, insignificant 
indeed in quantity if the heating in the vacuum has been strong and 
protracted, or perhaps entirely absent. . For, as we shall describe 
further on, the new oxide appears to be one of the products of the 
decomposition of the snlphoxide by water, and is undoubtedly tbe 
first tellurium -product of the reaction, the free tellurium being 
only a secondary product. The sulphoxide being here present in 
veiy small quantity only, and spread through a mass of the new 
oxide, is probably in the condition most favourable to the permanence 
of the products of its primary decomposition. Be this, however, as it 
may, experience and practice have enabled us so to improve our 
working as at last to prepare the oxide unmixed with any quantity of 
free tellurium sufficient to betray its presence on analysis, whereas at 
an earlier stage of our work, we obtained evidence of the presence oi 
small quantities of tellurium diminishing in successive preparations. 

The new oxide seems also to be obtained in small quantity by the 
action of water on the sulphoxide. This action, as Weber has pointed 
out,* results in the production of tellurium, tellurous oxide, and sul- 
phurous acid. But besides these substances, there are also. formed 
sulphuric acid. and, apparently, the oxide of tellurium here describe^:' 
For we find the , Hack matter precipitated by this action, mot only to 

■' . Ahstmets iji.this'youmal, 42, 804, and in the BerloMe, 15, 1330,'of th^papdr 
in 24,,21S., _ , . ; 
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.differ some what in aspect from tellurium reduced by sulphurous acid, 
ill being brownish rather than bluish-black, but also to yield some 
tellurium dichloride when acted upon by dry hydrochloric acid. The 
greater part of the precipitate is undoubtedly free tellurium, and this 
part remains unaffected by the hydrochloric acid. If the oxide here 
present were the dioxide, it too would, in contact with the free tellu- 
rium, give the diohloride with hydrochloric acid, the tetrachloride 
being an intermediate product. But the fact of the previous wash- 
ing with sodium carbonate should preclude tbe supposition of its 
presence. 

The well-known purple-red solution of tellnrium in sulphuric acid, 
when poured gradually into a very large volume of water, also yields 
the new oxide, apparently together with the other products obtained 
from the sulphoxide. But tellurium dichloride, decomposed by water, 
ogives no monoxide even where the water used contains alkali, the sole 
.products being hydrochloric acid, tellurous acid, and free tellurium. 

The new oxide of tellnrium is quite stable in dry air at common 
temperatures. It is black in colour with a slight brown shade, and 
shows, when pressed with a hard body, a graphitic lustre quite distinct 
from that of powdered tellurium itself, which, when the tellurium is 
pressed, is light-grey and much brighter. 

Its composition may be expressed by the name and formula Tellu-- 
TLum monoxide^ TeO, but its constitution is probably more complex 
than such a name and formula indicate. Its composition has been 
.ascertained by oxidising it with bromine in hydrochloric acid w^ater, 
precipitating the tellurium with sulphurous acid, washing the precipi- 
tate on a tared filter, and weighing. Using 0*3179 gram of one pre- 
paration, and 0-3378 gram of another*, we obtained quantities of 
tellurium corresponding to 90*0 and 88*8 per cent, respectively. 
Taking Te as 128 and calculating for TeO, the tellurium comes out 
88*9 per cent. 

Heated strongly in a vacuum, tellurium monoxide decomposes, as 
.already stated, into tellurium dioxide and tellurium. Heated in the 
air, it slowly oxidises to dioxide. In the moist state, it slowly cakes 
together, apparently by formation of dioxide ; but whether by oxida- 
tion, or' by a decomposition with water in winch tellurium is liberated, 
or in both these ways, we have not yet determined. 

Potassium hydroxide in cold solution acts but slightly upon it; but 
when boiled with it gradually decomposes it, leaving elemental tellu- 
rium undissolved. It is much more unstable in presence of acids. 
Even cold dilute solutions of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid act 
'markedly upon it, , while ^ hot fuming hydrochloric acid at once 
•decomposes it into tellurium and its dioxide, the, latter, of course, 
4iissolying. ^ ^ 
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It is readily oxidised by nitric acid and by acid oxidising solutions,, 
less easily by neutral or alkaline solations. Potassium permanganate' 
is reduced by it to manganate. It is but little acted upon by sulplmr- 
dioxide solution in absence of acids, bnt is slowly reduced by it to the 
elemental state. 

Liquid sulphur trioxide appears to be without any action upon 
tellurium monoxide, even when boiled upon it. The monoxide 
becomes, indeed, slightly reddened, but remains otherwise unchanged, 
xind when heated, does not exhibit the least intumescence, as it 
would do if converted into sulphoxide. The slight reddening observed 
may with certainty be attributed to the action of a trace of sulphuric 
acid, partly in the sulphur trioxide, partly formed by hygroscopic 
moisture in the tellurium monoxide. Sulphuric acid is immediately 
and strongly coloured red by the monoxide, which dissolves completely 
Ih' it, hut rapidly deposits a considerable quantity of crystalline tellurous. 
sulphate — ■ 

2TeO 4- 3 SO 4 H 2 = Te{ 04 S )2 -f SO^Te + 30H,. ' 

Hydrochloric acid gas is absorbed by it, but without much apparent 
change until a gentle heat is applied, when it partly melts to a 
brownish-blaek liquid, and then sublimes as a dark-greenish powdery 
solid, which is decomposed by water into hydrochloric acid, tellurous 
acid, and tellurium, and is therefore the already knowm dichloride of 
tellurium. 

Mo compound of tellurium monoxide has been obtained by us, and 
w^e are unable to assign to it either acid or basic properties. Analogy 
would make it basic, since the dioxide can act as a feeble base; The 
monoxide is, however, very probably of complex constitution, more* 
complex than the dioxide can be. 

The existence of this new substance only in the solid and amor-' 
phous state, and its inability to form compounds, unless we regard the' 
sulphoxide as one, may, perhaps, suggest to others, as such facts did 
at first to us, doubts of its individuality. We will, therefore, state the 
' results of an examination we made for comparison of the properties 
of a mixture of free tellurium with an equal weight of tellurium 
oxi’dised to dioxide. The tellurium used was in the reguline state 
rubbed to fine powder. Precipitated tellurium, not easily obtained so 
pime, was found to be scarcely more sensitive to reagents than the* 
monO'Xide obtained as above. 

l^his mixture is whitish-grey, and remains so after it has been 
' h»ted, Bke the , monoxide, to 230° in a vacuum. It is at once 
resolved by a solution of potassium hydroxide into its ingredients. 

' cold hydrochloric .acid gas it becomes wet, in ' consequence of' 
, formation', of the Hquid tetrachloride from the dioxide.. When heated,,. 
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tlie mixture cf tetracliloride and free tellnrium behaves^ of conrsej like 
the monoxide, in yielding the dichioride. 

The behaviour of the mixture in liquid sulphur trioxide is strikingly 
unlike that of the monoxide. It assumes a light-pink colour, and is- 
changed into a mixture of unaltered tellurium dioxide and tellurium 
sulphoxide, and when the mixture is heated, causes it to swell up» 
enormously. It is, perhaps, necessary to mention here that tellurium 
dioxide and sulphur trioxide do not combine together. Lastly, in 
sulphuric acid, the mixture becomes mechanically separated into its 
ingredients, the dioxide rendering it milky, while the free tellurium 
is deposited, and dissolves very slowly and slightly, forming a pink 
colour. 


XLI, — O71 Tellurmm Sul^lioxicle. 

By Edwaed Diveks and M. SniMOSii. 

Ix connection with a reaction which we had observed between sul- 
phuric acid and tellurium compounds, we made experiments, some 
time ago, upon the action of sulphur trioxide upon tellurium. These 
resulted in the discovery of the sulphoxide of tellurium, of which, at 
that date, no account kad then reached us. But, soon afterwards,, 
we found in the number of the Berichte for June, and that of the 
Journal of this Society for August, abstracts of Budolph Weber's paper 
announcing the prior discovery of this substance. On reading these 
accounts, however, we noticed that our results were not quite in 
accordance with bis, and vre therefore proceeded to complete our owm 
experiments. 

The Tellurium usetL — ^We obtained tellurium free from the mud of 
the lead chambers of the Imperial Japanese Sulphuric Acid Works in 
Osaka. The greater part of the tellurium existed in the weak acid 
supernatant liquor of the mud. This mud had been exposed to the- 
air for a long time, and the tellurium had become oxidised and dis» 
solved during the exposure. ' From this liquor the teUuiium, mixed 
with a little selenium, was precipitated by hydrogen sulphide. The 
washed precipitate was dissolved iu nitrohjdrochloric ' acid, and the 
solution precipitated by sulphur dioxide. The washed precipitate waS' 
dissolved in melting potassium cyanide, and the product, after cool- 
ing, treated with water. 'After leaving the mixture at' rest, the clear 
solution was decanted from insoluble matters, .and precipitated by a. 
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•cinTent of air. The precipitate was washed and diied, and distilled 
ill a hard glass tube in a current of eai'efully purified hydrogen. 

The SiilijJmr Trmcide used . — This was prepared, and rectified, and 
‘COinbined with the tellnrinm in a piece of glass apparatus, consisting 
of a piece of combustion- tube drawn out as shown in the .figure. 



The tellnrinm, finely povrdered, and dried in a water-oven was 
introduced, in weighed quantity, into the seventh receptable, tlirongh 
the drawn-out end of the tube. The tellurium did not adhere to the 
sides of the tube. Dried air having been passed through the appa- 
ratus for a considerable time, both before and after the introduction 
of the tellurium, the drawn-out end was sealed. Through the other 
•end a considerable charge of sulphuric acid and phosphorus pentoxidc 
was then introduced into the first receptacle, and the f imnel-Hke end 
.sealed off in the lamp. Ice having been applied to the, second recep- 
tacle, the mixture in the first was gently heated until enough sulphur 
tri oxide had distilled into the second. The first receptacle was then 
..sealed off. The sulphur trioxide was next successively distilled into^ 
the third, fourth, fi,fth, and sixth receptacles. Only in the , second 
was there any sensible residue after very gentle heating. 'The other 
receptacles having been sealed off, one after the other, there remained 
only two in connection, one holding the sulphur trioxide, the other 
the tellurium. The sulphur trioxide thus prepared was a mobile 
liquid, crystallising in transparent prisms, and having for some time, 
at least, a melting point of about 15° C. 

^ Frepamtiou of the Tellurium Stdphoxide , — Sometimes we distilled 
the sulphur trioxide over into the tellnrinm, but we found it prefer- 
'able to |>our the oxide on to the metal, because in this way we could 
€B,sure contact of all the particles of the latter with the former. The 
two substances remain in contact for a short time without reaction, 
and for a longer time if the mixture is cold enough. The reaction 
take,s place with distinct evolution of heat, and becomes visible by 
.conTemion of the loose grey tellnrinm . into the more bulky, deep red, 
;Coh'e'rent sulphoxide. The supernatant trioxide in excess A’^^aains 
qnite colourless, ^ as observed by Weber. The reaction appears to be 
tompletc' in a few moments after it has set in. ' The new solid' having 
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been digested in the liquid oxide for some time at a temperature of 
, 30 — 40°^ the latter was drained off into the other receptacle and this 
was sealed off. The other sealed end was connected with a Sprengel 
pump, and its point broken off within the caoutchouc tube. The 
sulphur trioxide adhering to the tellmium compound was then 
removed, as completely as possible, by letting the mercury fall for an 
hour, while the tube holding the sulphoxide was immersed in water at 
.about 35°. A long tube packed with borax and drawn ont at each 
end, and interposed between the pnmp and the preparation-tube, 
served very effectively to arrest any sulphur trioxide. Potassium 
hydroxide, nsed at first instead of borax, was acted upon so violentiv 
:as to melt and sometimes choke the tube. The preparation -tube was 
finally detached momentarily from the pump, so as to admit air, and 
its open end was then sealed. 

Properties and Gomposition of Sulphoxide . — The sulphoxide, thus 
prepared, is an amorphous solid, which softens without melting at 
.about 30°. It is of a beautiful red colour, and transparent in very 
thin layers. So far, it is just as Weber has described it. It is finely 
•vesiculated, in consequence of the vaporisation within its substance of 
the excess of sulphur trioxide at first mixed mth it. This vesicular 
state lightens the shade of the redness of the substance, and the walls 
-of the vesicles are so thin as to make the surface of the mass iri- 
descent. 

Weber {loe. cit,) describes it as being very unstable, decomposing 
■even in sealed tubes at ordinary temperatures, and yielding sulphur 
.dioxide.*' But, according to our experience, it appears to be quite 
stable at ordinary temperatures in the closed tube when pure, neither 
changing colour nor evolving sulphur dioxide. f During its preparation 
and purification, also, no sulphur dioxide was produced, when the sul- 
phur trioxide was quite anhydrous. The sulphoxide does, indeed, 
sometimes slowly decompose when left in the crude state, its red 
-colour assuming a brown shade, and then, too, sulphur dioxide is 
formed. We have not succeeded in determining, the conditions of the 
•occiirrence of this change. Possibly it depends upon the sulphur 
trioxide used not being quite anhydrous. At one time we thought 
that it might be due to this action of light,' but experiment has not 
•confirmed our supposition. • 

* And tellurium ako, according to the abstract in this S ournal, but if so ifc must 
^yield either tellurium dioxide or sulphur trioxido as well, 

t A specimen of it, prepared on or about tlanuary 18 th, will he laid before the 
meeting at wliicli this paper is read, and it will be interesting to see whether it lias 
remained' unchanged during an interval of some months and a journey half round 
the world. [The 'specimens received from the authors, judging from their descrip- 
tion, 'are unaltered. — H xhey E. Abksteoxo.] 
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We liave several times analysed tlie red sulpkoxide, biit only in one' 
case liave i^*e found it to contain exactly tlie quantity of snlplinr tri- 
oxide indicated by tbe formula SOsTe, all the analyses giving an 
excess of SO3. This one case, however, assuming the absence of error- 
in our analysis, must be regarded as establishing its composition. The- 
excess of sulphur trioxide in the other cases was most probably due 
to a retention of some of this substance vrithin cavities in the viscid 
mass. Weber assigns to the sulphoxide the composition as we indi- 
cated by the above formula, having obtained in one case the calculated 
quantity of tellurium, in another a very little less than this. He puri- 
fied his preparations from sulphur trioxide by pressing the warm 
viscid masses -with a glass rod. This method of purification proved 
impracticable in our hands. 

The detaOs of our analyses are as follows; — ^The weight of tellurium 
used was taken before converting it into the sulphoxide; one point of" 
the sealed tube containing the purified sulphoxide - having been 
scratched with a file, the tube was weighed, its point cracked off, 'and 
the open end immersed in a dilute solution of bromine and hydro- 
chloric acid. Very gradually this solution w’^as allowed to act on the 
.sulphoxide, so as to avoid loss by violent action. The tube, having- 
been w'ashed out and dried was weighed ; the difference between the 
two weighings gave the weight of the sulphoxide, and the difference- 
betw'een this and the weight of the tellurium, gave the weight of the 
sulphur trioxide ; but to make certain of tbe absence of water or any 
other foreign matter, the telluric acid in solution was reduced to‘ 
tellurous acid by boiling with hydrochloric acid, and the sulphuric- 
acid precipitated by barium chloride and weighed. These were the- 
results : — 



I. 

IL 

Tellurium 

0'6510 

0 

kA 

00 

Sulphur trioxide 

0*4008 

U'3020 

Sum 

i-ius 

0-7882 

Tellurium sulphoxide . . 

1-111?! 

0*7885 

Difference 

-0*0005 

+0-0003 


The folio w’ing are the percentage quantities calculated 



I. 

II. 

SOgTe. 

Tellurium. 

. . 58-68 

61-60 

61*54 

Sulphur trioxide . . 

. . 41*40 

38-30 

38-46 




100*00 
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p-Tellurium Stdplioxide, 

Wlien red tellurium sulphoxide is beated sufficieiitlj, its colour 
.changes to a briglit fawn-brown. Prolonged beating in a vacuum 
even at 35° effects tbis change, but so very slowly that no change can 
be perceived, even after the lapse of an hour. At higher tempera- 
tures the transformation is more rapid, and at 90" almost instantaneous. 
NTo gas is evolved, and besides the striking change of colour, nothing 
else is observable. The vesicular condition remains just as it was, 
even to the iridescence of the superficial vesicles.* Heated to 130*^, 
it softens and shrinks, its vesicular structure collapsing. Its brown 
colour is now of a deeper shade, owing to the absence of the vesicles. 
Heated to 180°, it again changes colour, and again becomes vesicu* 
lated, this time from evolution of sulphur dioxide. The mass becomes 
eventually black and solid on further heating, and now consists of the 
tellurium monoxide, described by us in another paper, the decomposi- 
tion being almost complete at about 230°. The earlier effects of 
heating the red sulphoxide under atmospheric pressure do not appear 
to differ essentially from those of heating in a vacuum. 

We have analysed this brown substance in the same way as the 
red, and find that it has the same composition. The results were :■ — 



I. 

II. 

III. 

Tellurium 

0-5829 

0-1709 



Sulphur trioxide 

0-3715 

0-1070 

0-3178 

Sum 

0-9544 

0-2779 


Tellurium sulphoxide. . 

0-9548 

0-2780 


Difference . . 

+0-0004 

+ 0-0001 



In III we had not weighed the tellurium before making the sulpb- 
oxide. Calculating from the above numbers we get — 



I. 

II. 

III. 

Mean. 

SOgTe. 

Tellurium 

61-04 

61-47 

— 

61-26 

61-54 

Sulphur trioxide . . 

38-91 

38-53 

37-90 

38-45 

38-46 






100-00 

The brown sulphoxide 

now 

described 

remains 

unaffected when 


"digested with liquid sulphur trioxide. But like the red sulphoxide, it 
dissolves readily in sulphuric acid, without evolution of sulphur' 
dioxide, and yields the usual deep amethyst-red solution. In its 
behaviour with water, no difference from the red sulphoxide has been 

* A speeimeE of the brown sulphoxide accompanies this paper. 
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ofeervecl, if we except a somewhat more violent action in the case of 
the red, perhaps cine to the presence of a little sulphur trioxide in the 
preparation so tested. 

As remarked in onr paper on tellurium monoxide, the siilplioxide^of 
tellnriani yields with water free tellurium, the monoxide, talluroiis. 
acid, snlphiirous acid, and sulphuric acid. A quantitative examina- 
tion of this reaction has shown us that much more than half the' 
tellurium is reduced to the elemental state. 

The equations — 

SO.Te + mo = Te -f SO4H.,, 

S 03 Te -f HoO = TeO + BO,m. 

and secondarily — 

2 TeO + H2O == Te -f TeOaHg, 

under the influence of the sulphuric acid formed, may serve, to show 
how the products can be derived from the sulphoxide, and the ele- 
mental tellurium he in excess. But a satisfactory theory of the change 
has not presented itself to us. Even if the occurrence of the mon- 
oxide among the products he disregarded, and the equation 

SH.O -f SSOaTe = Te + TeO^H, 4- 2SO3H3 

l>e adopted, the production of excess of telimuuin, and of the sulphuric- 
acid remains inexplicable, since sulphurous acid has no reducing action 
upon tellurous acid either alone or in presence of sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid being required. We are strongly inclined to ,hold 
that the decomposition, SOgTe -f H2O = TeO -p SO.iH-;, is the primary 
one, although this assumption does not remove ail the difficulties. 

We do not think that the problem of the constitution of the sul- 
phoxide receives any solution from the existence o! its tw'o modifica- 
tions and their conversion into the monoxide. The monoxide does 
appear to be a base, and does not enter into chemical combination with 
other substances, wffiile the modifications of the sulphoxide do not 
exhibit any diiferenees in their few known reactions. If the siilph- 
oxide is a sulphite, it is strange that it should dissolve in sulphiiiic 
acid without giving off sulphurous acid. Further, if it is a sulphite,, 
it should be in the same series of tellurium compounds as tellurium 
monoxide, and there should be a corresponding hypotelliirous sul- 
phate, SOiTe, formed from tellurium monoxide and sulphuric acid,. 
wMch is not the case. As described elsewhere, the monoxide does 
dissolve in sulphuric acid, but it is at the same time converted intO'- 
di0,xide and — in solution in the acid — the red compound, which we 
must' now regard with more certainty than 'before as the sulph- 
oxide itself, and not a sulphuric compound; corresponding wi,t,h ik 
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We tMnk tliat, for the present, the most probable formulce of the 
salphoxicle in its two modifications, are — 


Red. 

Te 

l>o, 

0,S / 


Brown, 

OTe 

>> 


os 


which represent the red modification as a snlphonate of tellurium in the 
unstable condition of bivalencj, and the brown modification as a better- 
balanced combination of oxides of the two elements, in which both are 
quadrivalent, and the combination, therefore, more stable under rise 
of temperature than the red modification, and jet a combination out 
of which the tellurium cannot be expected to separate from the 
sulphur without reduction at the same time to a state of lower valency. 
If we had not Weber’s evidence of the non-existence of two modifica- 
tions of sulphur trioxide, we might connect these with the two modi- 
fications of tellurium sulphoxide. 

Two quite distinct modifications of selenium sulphoxide appear to 
exist. We are at present examining them. 


XLII . — On a Neiv Eeactwi of Tellimimi Compotmds. 

By Edwakd Divers and M. Shbios^i. 

SuiiPHUEiC acid can hold in solution only small quantities of tellurium 
dioxide, or its sulphate. But this solution can be made to furnish a 
reaction for tellurium of considerable delicacy. By pouring some of 
it into a hydrogen apparatus containing zinc and dilate sulphuric 
acid, and passing the escaping hydrogen, which will contain hydrogen 
fcelluride, through some more of the telluretted sulphuric acid, im- 
diluted with water, the red colour of tellurium sulphoxide' is rapidly 
developed in the previously colourless liquid — 

2TeH. + TeOs + BSOA = SSO^Te + ,50Ho. 

If the. current of telluretted hydrogen be continued long euoiigii,^ 
the red sulphoxide is destroyed, and a brown, insoluble substance 
produced in its place, which sometimes appears as scaly or crystalline 
black particles, with metallic lustre. TMs destruction of the sulph- 
oxide can only be a result either of its deoxidation, or of its decompo- 
sition into sulphur trioxide and 'tellurium, the latter forming with the 
hydrogen telluride, a peiteliuride. The much more .probable change 
of deoxidation will be attended with the formation of sulphur dioxide,. 
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wliile tie otlier change will not. The quantities of tellurium coin- 
pouniis engaged being so very small in comparison with those of the 
sulpliuric acid and the hydrogen, the sure detection by smell of any 
salpliur dioxide can hardly be expected. But by passing the gases 
through potassium permanganate solution, the sulphur dioxide which 
tliej contain can be very distinctly found as sulphate in the solution. 
In contrast with tliis, no sulphur dioxide can be detected in this way 
ill the escaping gases during the production of the red sulphoxide, by 
the primary action of the hydrogen telluride. Telluretted hydrogen 
has no action upon pure sulphuric acid — at least, no immediate 
action; and pure liydrogen has no action upon telluretted sulphuric 
acid. 

The lirowuish -black precipitate cannot well be elemental tellurium, 
for one reason, because of its brown colour, but mainly because tellurium 
is soluble in sulphuric acid in just that form from which it would in 
this case be produced. ' The precipitate does, indeed, redissolve in 
sulphuric acid, but only under certain conditions. 

Thus it quickly reclissolves with red colour in sulphuric acid con- 
taining teliiirous sulphate. Less markedly, it also redissolves on 
ai'lding fresh sulphuric acid to its mother-liquor. In this case, the 
sulphuric acid probably exercises an oxidising power by containing 
traces of dissolved oxygen, or oxidising agents. It redissolves in its 
own mother-liquor when the mixture is exposed to the air, the disso- 
lution proceeding from the surface of the liquid downwards, evidently 
•A case of atmosplierie oxidation. But it also redissolves slowly when 
sealed up with its mother-liquor in glass tubes in an atmosphere of 
h3!^drogeii, and this dissolution of it is accompanied by reduction of 
sulphuric acid ; for on opening the tubes, the smell of sulphur dioxide 
is distinct. This redaction of sulphuric acid further shovrs that the 
|}recipitate is not tellurium, as this substance dissolves without forming 
sulphur dioxide. 

We are led by the above properties of this hrownish-black sub- 
' stance to regard it as a perteliuride of hydrogen, the hydrogen of 
which is readily oxidised by air, in presence of sulphuric acid, and 
more slowly, by sulphuric acid alone, with production of sulphur 
dioxide. 

Jlofc only is hydrogen perteliuride slowly oxidised by sulphuric acid, 
but the red sulphoxide is itself similarly affected. Sulphuric acid 
coloured deep red by tellarium sulphoxide dissolved in it, slowly 
bleaches, even in sealed tubes. That it does so when heated , is a fact 
quite familiar. On opening the sealed tubes when the bleaching has 
iiccurrecl, the odour of sulphur dioxide is quite apparent . The equa- 
tion: — 


SO,Te + BO.'B.t = 2SO2 + OB.2 -f TeOs, 
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expresses this cliaiige, tlie tellurium dioxide, no doubty formiBg a sul- 
phate with additional sulphuric acid. 

When hydrogen containing hydrogen arsenide or phosphidey or 
selenide, is passed through sulphuric acid containing tellurous sul- 
phate, the sulphuric acid also becomes coloured tellurium-red, and 
then bleaches, with the production of dark brown precipitates, or, in 
the case of the phosphide, a black precipitate. 

Selenions oxide dissolved in sulphuric acid gives reactions corre- 
sponding with those of tellnrium dioxide, hut much less readily, and 
with much less striking colour-changes. 


XLTII. — Oontrihdions to the Chemistry of Tartaric and Citric Acid, 

By the late Beaumont J, Grosjean, Chemist to Sir J. B. Lawes’ 
Citric and Tartaric Acid Factory, Millwall: compiled from the 
Author’s Manuscripts hy E. Warington. 

A WORD of preface is perhaps necessary. Mr. Grosjean was associated 
with myself for five years, 1870-75, in the Laboratory at Millwall, 
and he remained there as sole chemist from Midsummer, 1875, till his 
death on June 11th, 1882. During this time he conducted with great 
care many investigations, both on methods of analysis and on pro- 
cesses of manufacture. A paper “ Ou the Determination of Tartaric 
Acid in Lees and Inferior Argol, with some liemarks on Filtration 
and Precipitation,’’ w-as communicated by him to the Society in 
April, 1879. The greater poi'tion of his results remained unpub- 
lished ; they were, however, for the most part fairly written out in 
the form of Eeports. From these Eeports, from letters, and from the 
Laboratory bTote-books, I have, with tbe consent of Sir J. B. lawes, 
prepared tbe following abstract of a portion of his results : — ^ 

Different Bate of Loss of Different Specimens of Citric Acid in 
Dry Air. 

Ill ray own earlier experiments (Ohem. Boc. X, 1875, 928) the 
different behaviour of different samples of powdered citric acid had 
already been noticed. In some cases the crystallised citric acid lost 
the whole of its water when placed over oil of vitriol for 4 — 6 days ; 
in other cases nothing was lost in five days. Mr. Grosjean afterwards 
met with similar results. In one instance he was fortunate in com- 
mencing' on the same day determinations of water in three specimens 
of citric, acid, which, as the experiment progressed, proved to be of 
you. xurii. ' 2 a 
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different characters. Specimen A was a fine crystal obtained from 
Mr. D. Howard. Specimen B was a part of fine crystals made at 
llillwall. Specimen 0 bad been obtained by recrystalbsing B in the 
laboratory. All the crystals were freed from any adhering moisture 
with blotting-paper, and then pow^dered. Of A, 3 grams, and of B 
and C 1 gram were taken. Specimens B and C were placed in the 
same desiccator ; A in another, standing by the side. Both desiccators 
contained fresh oil of vitriol, sp. gr. 1*845. In the following table 
will be found a selection from numerous successive weighings of the 
three specimens. The experiment commenced on April 21st, 1880 : — 


Table I. — Gradual Loss of TFater hy three Sj}edmens of Gitrie Add 
Crystals in Dry Air, 


Tate of weighing. 

i 

j Days since 

1 comnieneement. 

i 

Total loss per 100 of original weight. 

A. 

! " 

c. 

April 23 

2 

0*00 

0*00 

0-70 


6 

0*10 

0 *35 

5 *55 

15 fiG * 1 

9 

0*23 1 

1-40 

7-60 

May 4 

13 

0*52 

4*25 

8*50 

,, 6 

15 

0*68 

6*25 

8*55 

n 11 

20 

1*12 

8*05 

— 

15 

24 

1*75 

8*55 

— 

99; ' i 

31 

2-85 

— 

— 

„ 28...,..' 

37 

4 *38 

: — 

— 

June 4 

44 

6*35 

' 

— 

,5 12 

52 

7*92 

— 

— 

,5 21 ' 

61 

! 

8*47 


— 


The theoretical amount of water in citric acid crystals is 8*57 per 
cent. 

The very different degree of tenacity with which water is held in 
different citric acid crystals is probably connected with some difference 
in tie structure of the crystals, determined by the conditions pre- 
vailing during crystallisation. It is clear from the above results that 
when the molecular structure has been weakened by the loss of some 
water, the ciystal parts with a considerable portion of the remainder 
with comparative ease ; the last portions of water are, however, lost 
with gi’eat slowness. 

Ikiermiaatmis of Citric Acid in Lemon and other Juices, 

The value of lemon juice has usually been determined from its 
feeidity. Besides the free acid a certain, amount of combined organic 
is also present {Cliem, Soc, J,, 1875, 931), The whole of' the free 
and combined acid in lemon jniee is not, however, citric acid. ' ' The 
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method employed in tlie Alillwall Laboratory for determiniiig the 
amount of citric acid present, or rather the amount of organic acid 
capable of yielding an insoluble calcium salt, has been already 
described {ihid,, 934). The juice is exactly neutralised with soda, an 
excess of calcium chloride added, and the calcium citrate precipitated 
by boding in a salt or glycerin bath. The precipitate is collected and 
washed with hot water. The filtrate and washings are neutralised 
with dilute ammonia, and concentrated in the bath to a small hulk ; 
the second precipitate thus obtained is also collected and washed. 
Mr. Grosjean was in the habit of concentrating yet a second time, and 
collecting a third precipitate, if any. The precipitates are finally 
ignited, and the citric acid originally present calculated from the 
neutralising power of the resulting carbonate of calcium. Working 
in this way, with 1 gram of citric acid, Mr. Grosjean obtained 99 ’6 per 
cent, of the acid taken. 

In the following table will he found determinations of free acid, and 
of precipitable acid, made by Mr. Grosjean in commercial samples of 
concentrated lemon and other juices ; the acid found is in all cases 
calculated as citric acid : — 


Table II. — BeteminQUons of free and precipitahh Add in comenir^d 
Lemon and oilier Juices. 



Specific 
gravity 
of juice. 

Acid, reckoned as citric 
(o 2 s. per gallon). 

Precipitable 

for 


Free acid. 

Precipitable 

acid. 

100 of free 
acid. 

Lemon Juice — 

1 *235 

61 *2 

63*4 

103 *6 

Lowest' 

M’m.ti! of 8'95 pipes 

1 *240 

1 *241 

64*8 

62-1 

61 *9 

61*6 

95 *5 

99 *3 

A 

1 *240 

65*8 

59 *7 

90 *7 

„ B 

1 -235 

64*9 

55 *7 

85 *8 

Bergamot juice — 

Highest. 

1*235 

47*9 

48*5 

101 *4 

Lowest .................. 

1*235 

52 *3 

49*9 

95*4 

Wftfu.Tii of 90 pipes . 

1 *237 

50 *1 ! 

49*3 

98*4 

Lime juice— 

Sample A................' 

1 *326 

108 '3 

99*8 

92 *2 

„ B... t. 

1*205 

59*2 1 

53 *9 

91*1 

Omnge juice — 

Sample A*»#»*««»'***»*** 

1*400 

16*8 

11 *6 

1 69 -0 

B.... V.. 

1*350 

11 ‘7 

8*0 

> ' 68*4 



It appears from the above figures that the precipitable ^ acid in com- 
metcial 'Conoentrated Lemon juice is, on an average, very nearly equal 
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in (|iiaatitij to tlie free acid present; in 65 analyses, representing 
895 pipes, tlie precipitaMe acid averages 99-*2 per cent of the frecv 
There is, ho^Terer, occasionally a somewhat considerable range” of 
variation, as will be seen from the fignres' showing the highest and 
low’est proportion of precipitable acid found in the 65 samples. In 
two exceptional samples of juice, A and B, representing together 
27 pipes, the proportion of precipitable acid is much lower; and in one 
sain.ple, representing 25 pipes, not mentioned in the table as it seemed 
to lie intermediate between lemon juice and bergamot, the precipitable 
acid was only 81 ‘1 per cent, of the free. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the method of precipitation ought to be adopted in all 
valuations of commercial lemon juice. 

The analyses of concentrated Bergamot juice are much fewer ; the 
proportion of precipitable to free acid appears very similar to that in 
lemon juice. 

There are only two analyses of concentrated Lime juice ; both show 
a distinctly low proportion of precipitable acid, a result confirmatory 
of th©' analyses already published (Chem. 8oc. J., 1875, 986). 

The two specimens of concentrated Orange juice show, as we should 
expect, a very small amount of free acid. This acid is also to a con- 
siderable extent not citric, the acid precipitable as calcium salt bearing 
a smaller proportion to the free acid than in any of the other juices 
analysed. 

The figures in the table cleaidy show that specific gravity is no guide 
to the value of juice. All lemon juice is brought as nearly as possible 
to the standard gravity of 1*24 for the purposes of sale. 

lajhienca of Meat on Solutions of Tartaric AoicL 

That crystallised tartaric acid when fused at 170^ is converted 
into nietatartaric, and at a higher temperature, or by longer heating, 
into ditartarie acid, is well known. According to Gmelin, the change 
into metatartaric acid may be effected in the presence of a small 
quantity of water; 2 or 8 parts to 60 of acid. Some of my own 
experiments with the tartaric liquors of the factory (CJiem-. Soc. 
1875, 988) had made it probable that the same change may to some 
extent occur -wlien solutions of tartaric acid are concentrated in the 
ordinary way over steam, as it was found that two such liquors, when 
diluted and boiled for three hours, yielded 8’36 and 8*68 per cent, 
more of tartaric acid than before boiling. Mr. Grosjean has now 
amply proved that solutions of tartaric acid, concentrated on a water- 
bath, may undergo convei*sion into metatartaric acid to a very con- 
sidemble extent. He has also shown that in a dilute solution, the 
reverse' change, even in the cold, will slowly take place. 

; ; L ‘ 49 grams' of tartaric acid were dissolved in water, concentrated 
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in a beaker over a water-batk till a crust formed on tlie surfaces smd 
maintained four koiirs in this condition ; the temperature of the tar- 
taric solution was 93°. When cold, the whole was redissolved and 
brought to a litre. The acidity was now 97*9 per cent, of the original ; 
while the tartaric acid, found by precipitation with citrate of potas- 
sium, was only 74*6 per cent, of the tartaric acid taken. On boiling a 
portion of the diluted solution for two hours, the acidity was raised 
to 99*9 per cent., and the tartaric acid also to 99*9 per cent, of the 
original acid, showing that a complete reversal of the reaction had 
been effected. 

The remainder of the diluted solution which had not been boiled 
was mixed with a little phenol, and the amount of tartaric acid deter- 
mined from time to time with the following results : — 

Aug. 24, 1881, tartaric acid 74*6 per cent, of original acid. 


to 

Qjx 

j? 

77*2 

53 

33 

31 ,, 

5S 

81*7 

33 

5? 

Sept. 16 „ 

)5 

88*0 

33 

33 

Oct.' 18 „ 

35 

90*0 

33 

33 


The experiment now ceased for want of material. 

II. 80 grams of tartaric acid were treated as before, the heating 
being continued 34 hours after a crust had formed ; the tempe- 
rature of the solution was 92°. When cold, the beaker was weighed. 
Assuming that it still contained 80 grams of tartaric acid, the water 
present was 24*75 grams. Bedissolved and diluted to one litre, the 
acidity was found to be 97*7 per cent, of the original tartaric acid. 
Phenol was added, and the proportion of tartai'ic acid determined 
from time to time in the unboiled solution, with the following 
results ; — 


Sept. 23, 1881, tartaric acid 84*3 per cent, of original acid. 

Oct. 18 „ „ 

88-0 

35 

Nov. 25 „ 

92-2 

33, 

Jan. 6, 1882 

96-2 

S3 

Feb. 9 „ „ 

96-7 

33 


It will be noticed that the reconversion in the cold took place at 
first with some rapidity, but afterwards at a diminishing rate. 'In 
neither experiment is it absolutely completed, although in the last 
experiment the observations extended over 137 days. 

With tartaric liquors containing a considerable amount of sulphuric' 
acid, Mr. Grosjean found a smaller production of metatartaric acid on 
heating. , The following experiment, ' save for the presence ' of sul- 
phuric acid, is a duplicate of Experiment II. 

III. 80. grams of tartaric acid were dissolved in water, with 16 gmms 
of' oil of vitriol; the solution was heated in a' beaker on 'the water*- 

- ' ' ' ' ■ ' 2 A 2 
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batli till a crust formed ; beating was tlien maintained for 3|- lioiirs ; 
temperatnrej 92 — 94°. When reclissoived the acidity bad diminished 
to 97*6 per cent., and the tartaric acid to 90'2 per cent, of the tartaric 
acid taken. 

Mr. O-rosjeaii has further confirmed my earlier results respecting 
the presence of meta-tartaric acid in factory liquors. In one liquor he 
obtained an increase of 6'4 per cent, of tartaric acid by dilution and 
boiling ; while in another old liquor the increase following this treat- 
ment was 7*6 per cent. In a third instance the metatartaric acid did 
not amount to more than 1 per cent, of the total tartaric acid. Bitar- 
taric acid was not found in any case. 

Influence of Sulphur le Add oti the Grysfallisatiofi of Tartar lo Acid. 

The presence of much free snlphnric acid considerably diminishes 
the solubility of tartaric acid at ordinary temperatures. When to a 
saturated aqaeons solution of tartaric acid half its Tolume of oil of 
vitriol is addecly and the mixture cooled and stirred, an abundant 
separation of tartaric acid takes place. There is also apparently a 
greater difference betw’eon the solubility at high and low temperatures 
when sulphuric acid is present. A hot saturated solution of tartaric 
acid in water will deposit about 30 per cent, of its tartaric acid on 
standing in the cold a few days. A hot solution of tartaric acid in 
1 Folume of w'ater, and 14 volume of brown oil of vitriol (sp. gr. 
1"713)5 deposited 70 per cent, of its tartaric acid on standing. The 
mother-liquor, amounting to 260 c.c., contained only 30 grams of 
tartaric acid, ,Tlie free sniphuric acid, always present in crude 
tartaric liquors, though in other ways injuiious, thus allows a greater 
proportion of the acid to be obtained by a single crystallisation. The 
above observations were made in 1881. 


XlilV.— Abfie on a Basic Aimmmo^copper Sulphate. 

By S'PENCEE Umfbeville PicsiFJNG, B.A. Oxon, Chemical Lecturer 

at Bedford College. 

a paper on the basic sulphates of copper (C/unn. News, 47, 182), the 
author stated that on dilution of absolution of ammoiiio-copper sulphate 
a basic precipitate is thrown down, containing only traces' of ammonia. 
This holds good for solutions of the strength there named (0*02165 
grams, Ou:0 per c.c,)'; with stronger' solutions, however, the results 
are different. ■ ■ ; , ' ^ ^ ■ 
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To a nearly saturated solution of copper snlpbate ammonia was 
added till the precipitate at first formed was almost entirely dissolved ; 
the solution then contained 0*114! gram CnO perc.c.j and corresponded 
in composition to CtiSOajSNHs. 

This solntionj on standing, continned for about a month to form a 
dark violet-bine deposit, and snbseqnently gave the following 
numbers on analysis : — 

CuO = 32*544, SO3 = 39*482, = 27*974 per cent., 

corresponding to 4Ca0,5S04,16l!TH3, vrhich contains — 

CuO = 31*984, SO3 = 40*486, hTHs = 27*530 per cent., 

but consisting probably of CaS04,4]TH?, contaminated mth small 
quantities of neutral copper and ammonium sulphates. 

On diluting this solution with comparatively small quantities of 
water, either before or after it had attained a constant composition, a 
more or less compact dark violet-blue precipitate gradually formed, 
which was found, like that deposited from the undiluted solution, 
to consist of GuS04,3Gu0,2ISrH3,5H30, while with larger quantities of 
water the precipitates were lighter in colour and more bulky, being 
similar to those described in the paper already alluded to. The pre- 
cipitates containing ammonia when exposed to air soon attained a 
constant weight, but since they are slowly decomposed by water, 
small quantities only can be dried thus without decomposition. They 
varied considerably in colour and compactness. The accompanying 
table contains the results of various analyses, but, as some of the 
experiments were performed while the solution was altering in 
strength, the results, as far as column 1 is concerned, are not strictly 
comparable with each other. The ammonia was determined by distil- 
lation and hTesslerising. 

The sulphate CuSO4,30uO,2NH3,5H3O is but little, affected by pro- 
longed exposure to dry carbon dioxide, but in the moist state is soon 
converted by it into carbonate. On digestion with cold water for some 
days it is decomposed into copper oxide and: ammonium sulphate. 

A sample, on being heated in a current of dry air, began to be 
attacked' at about 0., ,and after being, heated at 100® 0. for 
20 hours, attained a constant weight, after which it gave the follow- 
ing numbers on analysis : — 

CuO = 66*946, SO3 = 16*987; NM, ='4*561, = 11*306 per cent., 

consisting probably of CuSOijSCuOjSHsO, which contains' — 

CuO = 67-691, SO3 = 17*116, hTHs = 3*646, H.O = 11*548 per cent 
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On being lieated to a red beat it left a residue of cuprous oxide, a 
secondary product, no doubt, due to tbe reducing action of tbe 
atamonia evolved. 


XLY. — Note on the Action of Sulphuric Acid (sp. gr. 1'84) upon 
Potassium Iodide. 

By Herbeet Jackson, Daniell Scholar, King’s College, London. 

Although it has been known for gome time that when strong suL 
pburic acid acts upon potassium iodide, there are produced hjdric 
sulphide, sulphur dioxide, iodine, hydriodic acid, hydropotassic 
sulphate, and water, in proportions varying according to the condi- 
tions of the experiment, still there have been no details published 
concerning the amounts produced in the different reactions. 

It was therefore deemed interesting to obtain uantitative evidence 
as to whether definite reactions took place, and it was found that two 
occurred, one when the sulphuric acid was present in large excess, 
and the other when there was just sufficient sulphuric acid to satisfy 
the potassium iodide used iu the expeiiment. 

IJnder the conditions first mentioned it was found that all the iodine 
was liberated together with its equivalent of sulphur dioxide ; hydro- 
potassic sulphate and water being produced at the same time, accord- 
ing to the equation — 

2KI + mSO, = 21 -f SO. -f 2KHSO4 + 2H,0. 

IJnder the second conditions it was found that all the iodine was 
liberated, together with its equivalent of hydric sulphide; hydro- 
potassic sulphate and water being at the same time produced, accord- 
ing to the equation — 

SKI + 9H3SO4 ^ 81 + HaS -b 8EHSO4 + 4H3O. 

In order to obtain both these reactions perfectly, it was found to be 
necessary to have the sulphuric acid boiling, so that the upper part 
of the vessel containing it should be filled with the vapour of sub 
phuric acid before bringing the two bodies into contact, so as to ' 
'ensure the complete oxidation of the hydriodic acid which was first 
formed. The experiments 'were conducted in a glass tube fitted with 
a glass stopper, into which two small glass tubes were ground. The^ 
sulphuric acid was boiled in this tube, and the weighed potassium, 
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iodide dropped into it during ebullition, tbe stopper being fitted in 
its place before any gas could escape. 

Tbe erolved. gases were collected in a series of absorption-tiibeg, 
and any gas remaining in tbe first tube -was swept out by a current 
of carbonic acid gas. 

It was found tbar by judiciously arranging tlie length of tbe exit- 
tabe, and keeping it cooled by water, none of tbe iodine passed into 
tbe absorption appai*atus. 

After tbe action, was over, and tbe apparatus bad cooled, tbe iodine 
was dissolved in carbon bisulphide, treated wdtli calcium carbonate, to 
neutralise any free acid, and tbe iodine was determined by a standard 
solution of sodium tbiosulphate. The following results were ob- 
tained : — 


Iodine found. 
0*0701 gram 
msiB 
0*0643 „ 


Iodine required. 

0*0708 gram 
0*1823 „ 

0*0646 „ 


When the experiment was made with tbe sulphuric acid in large 
excess, tlie absorption-tubes were filled with water, and tbe dissolved 
pulpluir dioxide determined by a standard solution of potassium per- 
manganate. Tbe following results W'ere obtained : — 

Sulphur dioxide found. Bequired. 

0*01 old gram 0*01525 gram 


0*0077 




0*0078 


Under ibe second conditions named above, tbe water in tbe absorp- 
tion-tubes was replaced by a standard solution of iodine and tbe 
bydric sulphide calculated by determining tbe amount of iodine con- 
verted into bjdriodic acdd. Tbe following results were obtained : — 

Hydiie sulphide found. Required. 

- 0*007 gram 0*00662 gram 

0*0061 „ 0*00599 „ 

From these results it will be seen that tbe two equations given in 
tbe beginning of tbe paper represent tbe action taking place under 
tbe different circumstances ; at tbe same time it is probable that 
tbe second reaction is tbe one wbicb under any conditions occurs first, 
tbe sulphur dioxide being tbe result of tbe excess of the sulphuric 
acid upon the bydric sulphide. This is confirmed by tbe fact that 
however large tbe excess of sulpbnric acid may be, bydric sulphide is 
, always found in small quantities, unless tbe upper part of tbe tube 
containing it be filled with sulphuric acid vapour. 
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to cool under a desiccator, and the proportion of free acid determined 
by dissolving tlie salt in water, and titrating the solution by a solution 
of ammonia of known strength. Litmus was used as the indicator, 
and in order to insure greater accuracy, each determination was com- 
pared with a solution of standard tint, kept in- a closely corked 
flask. 

The first experiments were a repetition of Series III and lY, in which 
ammonia gas was passed in before the salt- was heated to its point of 
decomposition ; observations were made on heating the salt to 210°, 
until the point of maximum velocity was reached, when test portions 
were removed and heated as described above- 

intervals of time re- Percentage of 
qiiLped for unit change. free nitric acid. 


Series ol 2*2 0*27 

Series p 2T 0*31 


Experiments were made in repetition of Series YI and YII with 
the salts previously acidified ; during the earlier stages of decomposi- 
tion the smell of nitric oxide was. distinctly perceptible, the gas being 
doubtless formed by the decomposition of the free nitric acid. 


Seeies XII. 

Intervals of time re-r 
quired for unit change. 

1- 9o 

2- 91 
4T5 
4*40 


Tbmpeeatueb 210**. 

Percentage of 
flee nitric acid. 

0*40 

0'26 

0*17 

OTO 


Seeies XIII. 

Intervals of time re- 
quired for unit change. 

1-23 

3-ao 

4*35 


Tempebature 210®. 

Percentage of 
free nitric acid, 
0*66 
0*19 
0*18 


A repetition of Series XII. 


Series XIY, Temperature 210°. 


Intervals of time re- Percentage of 

quired for unit change, free nitric acid. 

0*60 0*71 

2*00 0*41 

2*50 0*27 

■v' A repetition of Series XII and XIII. 

TOXi. XLIII. 2 K 
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Farther experiments were also made to ascertain tli© condition of 
tlie salt, rendered previously alkaline by the passing in of ammonia 
gas, wlien appreciable decomposition sets in. 


Series XY . Tempemtube 220 °. 

Interval of Time required for Unit Change, 

Reaction of salt alkaline at commencement. 

39*75 

15*00 


The reaction of the salt at this point was found to he perfectly 
rieutrai. 

Series XYI, Temperature 225°. 

Intervals of Time require for Unit Change, 

59*35 

30*55 

70*75 

A repetition of Series XV. 

The salt at this point was found to contain a trace (less than 1 in 
10,000) of ammonia. 

Collecting the results obtained in the series above, together with 
others made in the course of the investigation, it is evident that the 
rate of change is greater the greater the proportion of free acid 
present in the salt. 


Intervals of time reqiiired 
for unit change in 

Percentage of 

minutes. Temp. 210”. 

free nitric acid. 

0’€0 

0 71 

T25 

0-66 

l*f5 

0-40 

2-00 

0-41 

2*10 

0-35 

2-20 

0-27 

2*50 

0-27 

2*85 

0-21 

2*90 

0-26 

^ 3*25 

0-20 

3*30 

0-19 

4*15 

0-17 

4*35 

0-18 

4-40 

' 0-10 

4*75 

0-05 

15*00^ 

Nil 

17*75 

, Trace' of ammonia 
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The ntunbers i»epresGiiting the proportion of free acid are not so 
accurate as could be desired, bat an error in the determination, caused 
by the addition of a drop too mncb or too little of the ammonia 
solution, would aecoxint for the irregnlaritieSj as the quantity to be 
estimated is very small. 


Gonclusions, 

I. The rate of decomposition of ammonium nitrate into nitrous 
oxide and water is dependent not only upon the mass of salt under- 
going decomposition, but also upon the proportion of free nitric acid 
present. 

II. If the reaction of the salt be rendered alkaline at starting, the 
rate of decomposition gradually increases while the proportion of free 
acid increases ; a period of maximum velocity is then reached, corre- 
sponding to the greatest proportion of free acid ; from this point the 
rate decreases very slowly, while the proportion of free acid also 
decreases. 

III. An excess of ammonia obtained either by passing in the gas, 
or by the addition of a basic oxide, -vvill completely stop the I’eaction, 
even at temperatures 50 — 60° above the normal point of its decom- 
position. 

lY. If the reaction of the salt he rendered acid at starting, the rate 
of decomposition gradually decreases, while the proportion of acid 
gradually decreases. 

V. Aftei heating iihe salt for about 13 — 16 hours, the rate of change 
becomes practically constant. 

The author wishes to return his best thanks to Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, not only for devising the various parts of the apparatus, 
hut for much valuable assistance and advice during the coarse of the 
investigation; and also to acknowledge a grant from the Royal 
Society in aid of the research. 
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LIT. — On Bvajioratioii in Vacuo, 

Bj Herbert McLeod, 

The ordinary metLod of evaporation in 'uacuo by placing the liquid 
ill a disii over sulphuric acid in an air-pump .receiver is very slow, and 
for three reasons : firstly, the aqueous vapour reaches the surface of 
the acid by diffusion only, for by an ordinary air-pump it is possible 
only to obtain a considerable rarefaction, and not to remove all the 
air from the receiver ; secondly, the surface of the sulphuric acid is 
limited, and as the dilute sulphuric acid has a lower density than the 
oil of vitriol it forms a layer on the surface of the latter, and much 
retards the absorption ; and, lastly, heat is supplied only very slowly 
to the evaporating liquid, principally by radiation, for not much heat 
will be carried by convection in a highly attenuated atmosphere. In 
an experiment tried in order to determine the rate of evaporation 
under these conditions, 50 c.c. of distilled water placed in the vacuum 
of a good air-pump over 250 c.c, of sulphuric acid required days 
for complete evaporation, 

I was led to try some experiments on the evaporation of water at 
low temperatures by some remarks in Professor J, W. Mallet’s paper 
“ On the Determination of Organic Matter in Potable Water ” 
(Chem, MewSf 46, 62, 73, 90, 101, 108), and the method was suggested 
by Mr. A. W”, Wright’s “Apparatus for the Distillation of Mercury in 
(ibid,, 44, 311), When the experiments were nearly con- 
cluded, another paper by Professor Mallet appeared in the Chemical 
News (47, 218, 252), in which an apparatus is described which bears 
a very close resemblance to one which I had constructed in the early 
part of the investigation, and -although this seems to have answered 
all the purposes for which it was designed, it may not bo without 
interest to describe some of the most successful forms at which I have 
arrived. 

In distilling mercury in Wright’s apparatus, it is at once obvious 
that the operation proceeds very much more rapidly and at a much 
lower temperature, and also without ebullition, when the last traces 
of air are removed ; hence it seemed necessary in the evaporation of 
water to arrange the apparatus so that the condensed water should 
itself pump oat the gas that is liberated during the evaporation. 

One form, of the appamius consists of a horizontal flat brass ring,, a, 
118 mm. in its outside diameter aud 92 inside ; to the upper side of 
the ring' a dome of copper, 5, is soldered, ’ The dish containing the 
'water' tO' be evaporated is attached to the lower surface ' of' the 'brass 
png' ia ,a manner that will be afterwarcfe described. The 'dome is pro- 
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vided with a horizoiital copper tube, c, 18 mm. wide, hj wbicb it is 
coimected with a copper condenser, d, consisting of a truncated cone, 
within a cylinder, tlie space between the two being enclosed at the 
top and bottom by means of copper rings soldered on. This forms a 
condenser of small capacity and with a large cooling surface ; it is 
fixed in a tin can, through which a stream of water can be made to 
flow. It is necessary that the connecting tube between the dome and 
the condenser should be wide, so as to permit of the rapid passage of 
the rarefied aqueous vapour. The bottom of the condenser is provided 
with a narrow brass tube, to which is attached a glass tube with a 
hend, e, near its upper end, in which the drops of water are formed 
which produce the exhaustion. In a laboratory where a fall of about 
35 feet is obtainable this might constitute the whole apparatus, but 
not having at my disposal a greater height than that of the laboratory 
bench, the lower end of the fall-tnbe is fitted into the neck of a 
Woulfe^s bottle, which latter is connected with a Korting^s jet pump 
to remove the air at tlie commencement of the operation. The 
Wonlfe’s bottle is also provided with a siphon for the removal of the 
condensed water. 

The dish, /, in which the evaporation is performed is an ordinary 
hemispherical glass evaporating dish about 100 mm. in diameter, aud 
with its edge ground smooth. A wetted red india-rubber ring, y, is 
placed on the lower surface of the brass ring attached to the dome, 
the edge of the dish being pressed upwards against it, and the jet 
pump set in action. The atmospheric pressure soon holds the dish 
firmly in position. The red india-rubber ring is preferable to ordinary 
sheet india-rubber, as it does not adhere €rmly to the glass when the 
dish has to be removed ; it also may be used a large number of times. 
When the vacuum is as good as the pump will make, a small quantity 
of distilled water is allowed to flow into the dish from a supply tube 
provided with a stopcock and attached to a small tubulure on one 
side of the dome. This supply tube terminates in a small funnel 
which touches the inside of the dish so that the admitted water flows 
down the side of the dish in a thin fllm. The di^h is then surrounded 
by a water-bath heated to 50°. The last traces of air are thus 
expelled from the dish and condenser, and a current of water is then 
turned on to the condenser. It is necessary also that the Woulfe’s 
bottle and the fall-tube should be kept cool, and this is best effected 
by allowing the overflow from the condenser to run down the outside 
of the fall-tube into a vessel surrounding the bottle. When the 
vacuum is complete, the water around the condenser is removed, and 
the water to be ■ evaporated is allowed to flow slowly into the dish.^ 
;50 c.c. at a time maybe admitted, the 'water-bath being maintained 
at or 50°, preferably with the aid of a thermostat. Much of the 
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dissolYcd air escapes daring tlie entrance, and, if time can be spared, 
it is advisable to allow tlie water to remain in the vacnnm for an 
lionr or so to avoid the violent eballition which sometimes occurs. If 
it is necessary that the evaporation should be begun at once, it is 
better to raise the temperature of the water in the bath very slowly 
from 30^ to 59° while the water is running round the condenser. hTo 
experiment has been made with water cooled with ice, that of the 
supply being always employed. Water soon begins to form in the 
condenser, and the drops flow down the fall- tube and pump out the 
air. When the air is removed the evaporation proceeds at a rapid 
rate, and in some cases in which the temperatures were observed, the 
water was at 26° whilst the temperature of the bath was 50°. Of 
course the temperature of the evaporating water will depend also on 
that of the water surrounding the condenser. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that although the temperature of the water is low, the 
solid residue is heated to the temperature of the water-bath. 

Tumultuous ebullition sometimes takes place, and this is the prin- 
cipal objection to the process. If the water has been previously mixed 
■with sulphurous acid and raised just to the boiling point before intro- 
duction inio the apparatus, the evaporation proceeds much more 
quietly, the violent boiling being produced apparently by the escape 
of carbonic anhydride from the decomposition of acid oarhouates. 
When the w^ater is nearly all evaporated there is considerable effer- 
vescence. 

The evaporation proceeds at about the rate of 50 c.c. in 2 hours. 
In an open disii over a water-bath the same quantity of water is 
evaporated in about 1 — hours. 

To avoid loss from spirting, the evaporation may be carried on in a 
wide test-tube (/i), the condenser being provided with a glass plate (t), 
pierced with two holes, a large^one through which the vapour enters 
the' condenser, and a small one through which the supply tube passes, 
into the evaporating tube; an india-rubber z’ing (k) makes an air-tight 
joint between the plate and the mouth of the tube. The test-tube is 
very slightly inclined to the, horizontal, and is surrounded by a water- 
bath. The water to be evaporated ■ is allowed to flow in .slowly, 
and the evapomtion carried out at the same time. Even if violent 
boiling takes place, the liquid is only thrown actnss the tube, and the 
' residue is not lost. Tiiis form of apparatus may be useful when the 
residue is to be determined, and it is not necessary to remove the 
solid, and it' has the further advantage that the tube may be closed 
during the weighing by a glass cap, which diminishes the rate at 
which the residue absorbs water from the air. 

'' ' 'The evapomtion in the tube is slower 'than 'in., the, dish for two 
'r&ieons',: ' firstly, the 'evaporati'Ug. 'Surface is' smaller ; and secondly,, gas 
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contiimes to be evolved during the whole process, thus producing 
an increased pressure. A light spherical flask may be employed 
in place of the test-tube, and has the advantage of permitting oO c.c. 
of the water to be introduced at a time, without danger of loss from 
ebullition. 

When a combustion of the residue is to be made with cupric oxide, 
by Frankland and Armstrong’s process, the evaporation might be per- 
formed in the combustion tube itself, and in contact with the oxide of 
copper. For this purpose one end of the combustion tube is connected 
to the condenser, and the other end which is drawn out and bent at 
right angles, is connected with the supply tube, and the tube heated in 
the water-bath. The increased surface thus, obtained much hastens 
the evaporation. It remains for water analysts to ascertain if the 
method is practical. 

Another modification of the method is to replace the condenser by a 
wide vertical tube (Z), along the inner surface of which a thin layer of 
sulphuric acid is allowed to pass, the acid being admitted by a tabu! ore 
(m), and regulated by a stopcodk. The water vapour is rapidly 
absorbed, and passes down the fall-tube as dilute sulphuric acid. In 
this way it is possible to conduct the evaporation at a temperature 
only a few degrees above the freezing pointy the water-bath being 
maintained between 30° and 40°. By surrounding the wide tube with 
a flow of cold water, the evaporation is more rapid and the acid is 
much economised, one volume of water requiring about one of 
sulphuric acid for its evaporation; if the tube is not cooled about 
three volumes of acid are necessary. 

Care is necessary in regulating the flow of acid, for if too rapid the 
water may be frozen and the evaporation much retarded ; bubbles of gas 
also often form under the ice, resulting in violent boiling. As a ther- 
mometer plunged in the liquid would t>e inadmissible when the solid 
residue is required, the temperature may he estimated by means of a 
pressure gauge («), the temperature corresponding to the pressure 
being given in the ordinary tables. 

After use the sulphuric acid may be boiled in an open flask until it 
begins to fume. It can thus be used any number of times. 

'This modification of the apparatus is very efficient for drying solids. 
Salts very quickly lose their water of crystallisation, and this without 
fusion even at 100°, and the prevention of access of air may ■ often 
prove advantageous. Magnesic sulphate thus loses 6 molecules ol 
water at 100°, whereas it requires a temperature of 150° at the ordi- 
nary pressure, Sodic carbonate 'Can also be well dried in this manner, 
although when a large quantity of the salt is placed in the dish, its 
bad conductivity prevents the 'access' of heat to thC' 'interior :of the 
mass. 170 grams of crystallised sodic carbonate lost all but 2 per cent. 
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of tlie water in 12 Honrs; about 6 hours after the commencement of 
the operation the apparatus was opened, the salt powdered and dried 
lor another 6 hours. 

Although the use of this method of evaporation and drying cannot 
he said to be free from objections, yet possibly its description may 
prove of some value to those who may be experimenting in this direc- 
tion. 


LY. — On the Specific Gravity of Farafiin, Solid, Fused, and in 
Solution, 

By George Beilby. 

The paraffin experimented with was obtained from crude sbale oil by 
the process ordinarily used in paraffin oil refineries'; it was purified 
by being four times crystallised from shale naphtha, steamed to get 
rid of the last traces of naphtha, and filtered through animal char- 
coal It was pure white, had a distinctly crystalline fracture, and its 
fusing point was 38®, 

As the solid paraffins dissolve freely, and withont the suspicion of 
chemical action, in the liquid paraffins and olefins with which they 
occur in crude shale oil, the conditions seemed unusually favourable 
for a comparison of the specific gravities of the same substance in tbe 
three states, solid, fused, and dissolved. 

The solvent used was a paraffin oil of sp. gr. 885 at 15*5°. This 
oil was prepared from crude shale oil by the refining process before 
referred to, that is, by fractional distillation alternated with treat- 
ments by' oil of vitriol and caustic ■ soda, the solid paraffins being 
separated from the liquid by ■ crystallisation and pressing at a low 
temperature (0®). 

The solvent oil was of a pale yellow colour, about three times as 
.viscous as water at 15*5°, and consisted of a mixture of olefins and 
paraffins boiling between 330° and 400°. 

Specific Gravity of the Solid Parafiin, 

A mixture of methylated , spirit and water was made, such that at 
a piece of the paraffin at 'the same temperature would float in^ it 
perfectly submerged. The specific gravity of tbe mixture was^ taken 
both^ by the flask and with a carefully checked hydrometer. , The 
^sp,,gr. of ,, the^ mixture, and therefore of the solid paraffin, was 8?4 at 
/SI®* . 'KumcrouS' trials, were made to test the, accuracy of this method, 
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and it was found that it could be depended on to gwe results accurate 

to i-__ 

‘''^ 1 500 * 


Specific Gravity of the Dissolved Farafiin. 

The temperature of the room in which the experiment was made 
was 21° ; the apparatus, paraffin, and solvent oil, having been for some 
hours in the room, were all at the same temperature. 55‘5 graiii.s of 
paraffin were placed in a 1000 c.c. fiask, which was quickly filled up 
to the mark with solvent oil, care being taken that no air bubbles 
were allowed to lodge on the paraffin. The flask was slightly warmed 
and frequently shaken to hasten the solution, which, however, took 
several hours to complete itself. The solution was now allowed to 
cool down to 21°, and the volume was noted by a graduated scale on 
the narrow neck of the flask. The increase of volume was 6‘50 c.c. ; 
this, therefore, was the expansion of 55*5 grams on passing from the 
solid state into solution. 

The original volume of 55'5 grams of solid paraffin was 63*26, 
for — 

874 : 1000 :: 55*5 : 63*26. 

The volume after solution was 68*26 -f 6*50 = 69*76 c.c. ; there- 
fore the specific gravity of the dissolved paraffin was 795*6, for — 

69*76 : 55*5 : : 1000 : 795*6. 


Specific Gravity of the Fused Paraffin. 

The specific gravities of the paraffin at its fusing point, 88°, and at 
a number of points above it, were taken both in the flask and by the 
hydrometer, all the usual precautions being carefully observed ; they 
were as follows : — * 


At 

88*0° 

sp. gr. 

783 

)> 

48*4 

77 

779 


49*0 

77 

775 


54*5 

77 

771 

71 

60*0 

77 

767 

n 

65*5 

77 

763 


The difference in sp. gr, for a rise of temperature of 27*5° is 20. 
Therefore — 

yj 1-375'’ T. = y 1 1° sp. gr. 

From these data we may calculate the sp. gr. of paraffin liquid by 
fusion at 21°, and so complete the comparison of its ep. grs. in the 
three states — 
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The sp. gr. at the fusing point 38° is 783'0. 

At 21° it would be 783 + = 795-4. 

l'd7o 

Bj^edfid Gravity of Faraffin in the Three States, 


Solid at 21“ 874*0 

Dissolved at 21°. 795*4 


Fused (calculated to 21°) 795*6 


LVI . — On homologous Spectra. 

By W. N. HaetleTj F.B.S.E., Professor of Oiiemistrj, Bojal College 
of Science, Dublin. 

Ik June, 1881, 1 presented to tlie Cbemical Society a Note on certain 
Fiiotographs of the Ultra-violet Spectra of Elementary Bodies” 
(Ohem. Soc. 41, 84). Piiotograplis were published with the note, 
and attention -was particularly directed to the extraordinary similarity 
between the groupings of lines in the spectra of magnesium, zinc, and 
cadmiiiin, copper, silver, iron, cobalt, and nickel. It was rendered 
evident that the spectra of elements of the same homologous series 
present either homologous^ spectra or homologous groups of lines in 
their spectra;' hut it was remarked, ‘‘Whether there ai’o numerical 
relations between the wave-lengths of different groups of lines, it will 
be hopeless to determine until the spectra have been reproduced on an 
enlarged scale, and the wave-lengths for the principal lines of the 
different elements calculated.” 

Similarities in the visible spectra of zinc and cadmium, of calcium, 
strontium, and barium, and in those of the alkali metals 'were, ob- 
served by N. Mitscheiiich {Fogg, 121, 459) and by Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran (^S])ectres Licminmx), From, the observations of the 
spectra of 31 elements, Ciam,iciaii was led to the conclusion that in 
the. spectra of chemically related elements there is a coriespondeuce 
between single lines or groups of lines. Each natural group of 
'elements has its own peculiar spectrum,. and certain lines and groups 
of lines recur with decrease or increase of wave-length for differences 
in' the s'l^ctra of .diff'.fcrent elements of any one group. Almost every 
element ^ has a number, of feeble lines which bear ,the same relation to 

'■ * Boiaolofotis,.!#., pos8esa.ing'aii affimfcy depending on structure’ or constitution 
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the cliief line or lines wMch tlie over- tones in’ music bear to tlie 
fundamental note. 

An increase of wave-length of homologous lines of similar elements 
corresponds with a greater intensity of chemical kinetic energy (In- 
tensHdt dev Ghemiscken lehendigm Kraft). (ULer die Bpectren der 
Ghemischen Klemetde mid Hirer Verhindiingen. Slt^'ungsbericJite der 
KaiserlicJien Akademie, Wien-y 76, 499). These observations refer 
only to the visible rays, or about one octave of the spectruin, but 
photographs of the ultra-violet region may be easily extended to two 
octaves above the least refrangible red line, and thus similarities in 
spectra not hitherto discernible have been made apparent. The con- 
clusions of Ciamician just quoted are completely confirmed by photo- 
graphs of the ultra-violet region. Dr. Gr. Johnston Stoney has shown 
(Proc. Koyal Irish Academy^ 1, Series II, p. 107) that the spectra of 
gases are to be referred to faradic motions within the individual mole- 
cules, and not to the irregular journeys or encounters of the molecules 
with each other. The three hydrogen lines, P, and C, are shown 
to be the 32nd, the 27th, and the 20th harmonics of a fundamental 
vibration whose wave-length is 0*013127714 of a millimetre. There is 
evidently a harmonic relation between the lines in the spectra of 
magnesium, zinc, cadmium, aluminium, and in calcium, strontium, 
and barium, when two octaves of the spectra are examined. The 
fundamental vibrations appear to be in the infra-red region. 

It was my original intention to bring forward an extended series of 
observations on the constitution of the spectra of metallic and non- 
metallic elements, hut from a note in the Journal of this Society, 
Ahsti*., 44, 262, it seems possible that Professors Liveing and Bewai* 
may be engaged in prosecuting a similar line of research, and I beg 
therefore to be allowed to lay before the- Chemical Society such details 
concerning the published photograph* as are now" in hand. 

Mr. W. E. Adeney has been engaged in collaboration with me in 
accurate determinations of the wave-lengths of lines in 20 spectra, 
and a few of our nurabers have been employed in the following cal- 
culations, hut a complete series of measurements of 16 of these spectm 
have been submitted to the TLoyal Society. In order that harmonic 
relations between lines and groups of lines may be conveniently 
studied, it is necessary to map spectra according to their inverse wave- 
lengths or oscillation frequencies instead of fin the usual manner. The 
inverse wave-lengths of the chief rays in the spectra of magnesium, 
zinc, cadmium, copper, silver, silicon, boron, and aluminium have been 
mapped. In cases where measurements have not ' been made inde- 
pendently of the visible rays, I have availed , myself of M, Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran’s numbers and calculated the reciprocals therefrom. In 
every case independent oalculationS' were made, though some of the 
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niiiiibers miglit liare 1)6611 taken from tke Britisli Association Cata-. 
logue of Oscillation Frequencies of Solar Rays (Dublin Report, 1878, 
p. 40)* In tbis catalogue a small correction, varying with tbe refrangi- 
bility of tbe rays, is applied to tbe reciprocals to eliminate tlie effect 
caused by tbe dispersion of air at 760 mm. barometric pressure, and a 
temperature of 16® G. Generally speaking, tbe first four figures are 
not affected by tliis correction. 

Tlie following are tbe descriptions of tlie several spectra. Tlie 
lettering of the groups refers to the mass. Single lines are generally 
denoted by A and a, and when they recur they are distinguished by 
affixed numbers. Groups of lines, as pairs or triplets, are denoted by 
?/, or ¥, and so on. An interval of IQ oscillations corresponds with 
the space of a millimetre, and the drawing is made with sufficient 
care as to indicate an interval between two lines ' equivalent to a 
difference of only one wave per millimetre, as for instance in the case 
of the boron, 4004 and 4005. 

All lines included between 1500 and 2250 have been the subject of 
previous investigation, as they are within the range of the visible 
spectrum ; beyond this upper limit He the ultra-violet rays. Two 
maps bave been published of the spectra of this region, namely, that 
of Mascart, of the cadmium lines (Annales de rjScole Normals^ 1864), 
and that of Liveiiig and Dewar, of the magnesium spectrum (Tme, 
Moy. Sot., 32, 189), both on the scale of wave-lengths. 


The Magnesium Specteum. 
Table of Oscillation Frequencies, 


The series of triplets — 
Oscillation frequencies. 
(1.) ie28'91 
( 2 .) 19 : 32-9 }¥. 
(3.) 1934-5 J 

(1.) 2605A1 
(2.) 2609'9 U®. 
(3.) 2611*9 J 

(1.) 2997*1 1 
(2.) 3001*0 }¥. 
(3i) 3003*0 J 

(1.) 3228 
(2.) 3234 
(3.) 3236 




A pair — 

Oscillation frequencies. 
3412-J 
34i5*< 


2*81 

5*0 


Single lines — 

1809 
2232 a® 
*3507 


'Coneeraing this- Hue 3507 ce^ (X *= 285 l' 3 , Hartley and Adeney, or S853, Liveing 
ind De«w) 'the .following 'OhserTation has been made ** The great line of ^ magiie- 
simn at'wave-tength 2852 eertahily seems a fundamental one, .if ' we may judge. hy; 
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Intervals Letween tLe oscillation frequencies of the first, second, 
and third vibrations in the groups 5^ and Ir and ¥ and ¥ re- 
spectivelj : — 


Differences ¥ and ¥ , . . . 

(1.) (2.) 

677-1 677 

(3.) 

677-4 


¥ and 5^ . . . , 

391-2 391-1 

391-1 

?5 

¥ and ¥ 

230-9 233 

233 

Interval between individual lines in the four series of triplets:— 

iK 

h\ 



1934-5 (3) 

1932-9 (2) 

2611*9 (3) 

2609*9 (2) 

1932-9 (2) 

1928-9 (1) 

2609*9 (2) 

2605*0 (1) 

T6 

4*0 

2*0 

4*9 

¥. 



6h 

3003 (3) 

3001 (2) 

3236 (3) 

3234 (2) 

3001 (2) 

2997 (1) 

8234 (2) 

3228 (1) 

2 

4 

2 

6 


The quadruple group — 


The quintuple group — 


Oscillation frequencies. 


( 1 .) 

( 2 .) 

(3.) 

( 4 .) 


ssesi 
3575 I 
3578 r 
3584 J 


d. 


Oseiilatioii frequencies. 


(1-) 

3594 

(2.) 

3596 

(3.) 

3598 

■ (4.) 

3601 

(5.) 

3602 


its persistence, strength, and facility of reveiml/* {“ On Circumstances producing 
the Reyersal of Spectral lines,” Proc. Camh. Soc.^ 4, Part 6, 265.) This 

remark seems to apply more particularly to the arc spectrum, for the strongest and 
most persistent lines observed -when a condensed spark is used are those with wave- 
lengths 2801*6 and 2794i*l, the drst and third of the quadruple group. If is ^ 
fundamental vibration of the magnesium molecule, it is remarkable that there is an 
absence in the zmo and cadmium spectra of any line corresponding to it# 
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The Zinc Specteto. 


Oscillation frequencies. 

1571 a single line. 
Groups of triplets — ^ 


(1-) 

20791 

(2.) 

2118 }¥. 

(3.) 

2136 J 

(1-) 

2989] 

(■2-) 

3028 }¥. 

(3.) 

3046 j 

(1-) 

35711 

(2.) 

3609 }¥. 

(3.) 

3629 J 

pair — 



39101 


3997/^* 


Quadruple group — 


Oscillation frequencies. 

(1.) 47521 

(2.) 4757 L 
(3.) 4764 p- 
(4.) 4771 J 


Quintuple gi'oup — 

( 1 .) 47951 
(2.) 4813 
(3.) 48:14 ye. 
(4.) 4848 
(5.) 4852J 


Intervals between tbe first, second, and third lines in groups h\ 
¥ of zinc : — 


Oscillation frequencies. 


(E) (2.) (3.) 

2989 3028 ’ 3046 ¥ 

2079 2118 2136 ¥ 

910 910 910 


Oscillation frequencies. 

( 2 .) (^) 

3571 3609 3629 ¥ 

2989 3628 3046 ¥ 

582 581 583 


Intervals between tke individual lines in the groups h% ¥, ¥ of 

m.m : — 


bK 

(3.) 2136 
(2.) 2118 

hK 

(2.) 2118 
(1.) 2079 

(3,) 3046 
(2.) 3028 

(2.) 3028 
0-) 2989 

(3.) 3629 
(2.) 3609 

R 

3609 

3571 

''18 

39 

18 

39 

20 ' 

38 


It is worthy of remarh that the difference between the groups ¥ and 
'I* -f that' between ¥ and ¥ in the magnesium spectrum, yield the 
numtier 910, the difference between groups ¥ and ¥ of zinc* ’ , Only by 
takmg^ paro can, the extreme groups' of mys d'mi. e-in the' 
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spectrum of zinc "be pltotograplied. Films particularly sensitive to 
tile rays in this region may be prepared, upon wMcli they may be pbo- 
tograpbed witbout difficulty. 

The Cabmiijm Spectexjm. 

In tbe cadmium spectrum two lines, numbered by M. Alascart 9 and 
10, are in reality doable lines, witb some measurable distance in wave- 
length, Then taking the wave-lengths of the two lines constituting 
Ho. 9 as 3612-5 and 3610, we have for the number of oscillations occa- 
sioned by each ray 2765 and 2770. The w-ave-length adopted for Ho. 10 
are 3467*4 and 3465" 7, giving for the oscillation frequencies 2884 and 
2882. 

A single line — 

Osciiiatiou fre 

1553 

A pair— 

3639 

3809 

Triplets — 

(1.) 1966 
(2.) 2083 
(3.) 2138 

(1.) 2765- 
(2.) 2884 
( 3 .) 

(1.) 3355 
C^.) 3472 
(3.) 3525 

Intervals between the first, -second, ^and third lines in the groups 5^ , 
h% and, of cadmium : — 


(L) 

(2.) 


2767-5 

2883 

2938 ¥ 

1966-0 

2083 

2138, ¥ 

801-5 

800' 

800 

3355 

3472 

3525 ¥ 

2767 

2883 

2,938 ¥ 

588 

589 

587 


Intervals between the individual lines in the three groups of triplet® 
in the spectrum of ' cadmium : — ■ _ ■ , 


iq^uencies. 


h\ 

-27701 
-2882 Ul 
2938 j 

h\ 


Quadruple group — 

Oseiilation frequencies. 

(L) 4292" 

(2.) 4307 
(3.) 4322 
(4.) 4S34J 


>d. 


Quintuple group — 

(1.) 436r 
(2.) 4413 
(3.) 4461 
(4.) 4535 
(5.) 4555^ 
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h\ 

IK P. 

hK 

£3. hK 

(3.) 2138 (2.) 2083 (3.) 2938 

(2.) 2883 (3.) 3525 (2.) 3472 

(2.) 2083 (1.) 1966 (2.) 2883 

(1.) 2767-5 (2.) 3472 (1.) 3355 

55 

117 55 

115*5 

53 117 

The Spectrum op Copper. | 

The Spectrum op Silver. 

Oscillation frequencies. | 

Oscillation frequencies. 

19061 
1959 J 

> ot}. Pair. 

18301 
1919 J 

ah Pair. 

30541 
3079 J 

OL^, Pair. 

29851 
3051 J 

ah Pair. 

36751 


3404"! 

3678 


3408 

j 

. 3685 
3700 1 

s-^-Gronp. 

3414 : 
3446 

Group* 

3703 1 


3453 


3719J 


3481^ 


3929“^ 


3688“^ 


3954 


3759 j 


3958 


3765 I 


3990 

>7-Groiip. 

3805 

^ 7 -Group. 

4013 


4032 

4017 


4037 


4020 


4043 J 



The Spectrum op Alumihium. 

A spectram of tlie second order, taken from solutions and from 
metallic electrodes : — 


Difference (1.) 924 
(2.) 927. 


Oscillatioii fneqnencies. 

( 1 .) 16011 

( 2 .) 1603 /^®’^°- 


Difference (1.) 708. 

(2.) 747. 


(1.) 25251 
( 2 .) 2530 /^®^^* 

(1.) 32331 3 

(2.) 3277/ 


1788 q}. Isolated raj. 

Difference 1002, 
2790 a®. Isolated raj* 

Difference 762. 

3552 a®. ' Isolated raj« 


'Tke |»ir are^ tke alamininm lines Tjing Ibefcween 1 4- and 'K ' on 
M. ' Comn's map of tlie solar spectrum. There are some lines of ^g^ter ' 
wforngiMlitj titan those 'given above, which, howevexV ,ar©'',/'readilj 
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absorbed by air (Oornnj Archives des Sciences Physiques et Katurelles 
[ 3 ], 2 , 112 — 126 ). 

The intervals between tbe lines of tbe qiiiiiti 3 ,ple groups of magne- 
sium, zinc, cadmium, and silicon are the following : — 

Zn. Cd. Si. 

18 44 8 

21 48 8 

14 74 7 

4 20 12 

A relationship is observable between tbe Alg and Cd, but not 
between the other elements *, doubtless more accurate determinations 
of these measurements are required. 


Mg. 

2 

2 

3 

1 


The Spectrfm of Bobox. 

To ascertain the relation of the spectrnm of the 2nd Order of boron 
to those of beryllium and magnesium, borax in strong solution ivas 
submitted to tbe action of a condensed spark, and photographs of 
its spectrum were observed. ' The lines are strong and well marked, 
and apparently all of equal intensity. The least refrangible ray in 
the map is taken from Schiitzenberger’s TraiU cle Clmnie Qinerale^ 
I, 508. 

Oscillation frequencies. 

1 721 flh An isolated ray. 

2898 a^. An isolated ray, 

40041 , A • 

4005 

The Spectrum of Silicox. 

The spectrum of silicon of the 2nd Order was obtained by taking 
sparks from a strong . solution of sodium silicate, and photographing 
the rays. In addition to the lines mapped out, others of unequal 
intensity have been identified with silicon. The object in observing 
silicon was to verify if possible the stateinent of Ciamician concern- 
ing the compound nature of its spectrum and the relation of boron, 
beryllium, and carbon, to aluminium, magnesium, silicon, and oxygen. 
In addition to this spectrum three pairs of visible lines have been 
observed (Schiitzenberger, Traite de Chhme Qiuerale^ 1, 536), and 
these also are inserted in the map. 


o 


F 
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- 5 . 


Pairs — 

OscElation frequencies. 

15701- 
1574/ ' 

16681 . 

1675 / ^ 

19771 - 


>V, 


1984/ 


h\ 


Oscillation frequencies. 

3471 Ab^ isolated ray» 
3800 ' a®. An isolated ray,. 


39351 

3955 

3962 

3970 

3975 

■3978 

3990 


>c. 


A fine group. 


4105 cd. All isolated ray. 


Tlie foregoing data present a considerable addition to tbe body of 
evidence in support of the view that elements whose atomic weights 
differ by a constant quantity, and whose chemical character is similar, 
are ta'uly homologous, or in other words, are the same kind of matter 
in different states of condensation. It will be remembered that 
Mr. IlTorman Lockyer (Proo. Boy, Soc., 28, 157) lias proposed to 
explain the occurrence of several coincident lines in the spectra of dif- 
ferent elements by supposing that each spectrum is composed of 
several spectra, and that these compound spectra are the spectra of 
compound bodies, and not of elements. The action of a low tempera- 
tm*e causes the vibration of a compound molecule, w'hile the action of 
a high temperature causes a breaking up of the molecule either into 
smaller molecules of the same element, or into those of distinct ele- 
ments. It appears also from the way in -which he has treated the 
subject, that every elementary substance may be decomposed into as 
many simple substances as there are rays in its spectrum. I allude 
here to the observations concerning the lines in the spectra of iron, 
calcium, magnesium, lithium, and hydrogen. M. Lecoq de Boisbau- 
dmu (CoMj'ft rend,, 73, 943; and 82, 1264), also Yogel (Be?*., 13, 
274), and Yaii Monckhoven (Comp, rend., 95, 520), have disposed 
of some of these facts upon -which this theoiy is founded. With even 
very moderate dispersive power, something like 1200 lines can be recog- 
nised in the spectrum of iron, an element which has an atomic weight 
of 56, and it is simply inconceivable that a body of the chemical nature 
of iron can have a molecular structure so complex as to be composed 
of 1200 different simpler substances. Lockyer’s hypothesis seems 
quite incompatible with the theory that tiie spectra are composed of 
harmonic vibrations, because a compound body would give two. or 
■more series of harmonics related -to two or more fundamental vibra^- 
tions, and elements having a common component should give spectra 
in which the same series or groups of lines should appear. If there- 
fore^ we are to draw inf erences as to the compound nature of substances 
from'CoincMest lines' in their spectra, it is not single lin'es but harmonic 
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series that ire must look to for coincidences. I will give an illustra- 
tion of this reasoning as applied to the spectra of telinrinm and copperj 
in which appear the following lines : — 


Copper, 

WaTe-Iengtiis. 

3307-4 

3290-2 

3280-5 

3273*6 (very strong) 
3264-3 

3247‘3 (Very strong) 


Xellui‘ium. 

WaTe-lengths, 

3307'5 

3290-0 

3280*4 (very strong) 
3273'8 (veiy strong) 
3264*4 

3247*2 (very strong) 


It is impossible to say whether these lines are coincident or not, as 
w-e cannot feel certain of the correctness of our measurements to 
0*l-tenth meter, though they are believed to be correct to 0*2. It 
appeared at first sight that the copper contained tellurium, which it 
was impossible to separate ; but this was soon seen not to be the casen 
because of two of the longest and strongest lines, 3280-4 and 3382*7, 
in the tellurium spectrum ; the former was represented by a compara- 
tively very weak line, and the latter was not represented at all. If 
copper, on the other hand, were contained in tellurium, either as a 
constituent of the element or as an impurity, the pair of lines a® should 
be followed by the groups /3 and 7 , or preceded by ah It is upon the 
recuiTence of such groups of lines in spectra that Oiamician has 
based Ms conclusion that silica is composed of carbon and oxygen, 
■^vith a corresponding atomic w-eight, 12 + 16 = 28, and aluminium 
of boron and oxygen, II -h 16 = 27 {Bericlde der KaiserUchen 
Akadeuite, TF/e/f, 72, 133-44, 1880). It is to be regretted that 
Dr. Oiamician’s maps of spectra re&r to an arbitrary scale and not to 
wave-lengths, as several of the groups of lines which he has drawn 
appear to recur in the ultra-violet region; for example, the group 
which he designated by h in tellurium, and several in arsenic and 
antimony. It is doubtful whether the group of lines belonging to 
silicon which I have mapped is homologous with a somewhat similar 
group belonging to Giamician’s spectrum of silicon. 

The probability of many of the fundamental vibrations of the simpler 
elements being found in the infra-red region will no doubt soon be put 
to the test of experiment, since we have Captain Abney^s method of 
photography applied to these rays, and Professor Eovrland’s method, 
of spectrum Analysis by means' of concave ruled specula, unequalled 
for dispersion and exquisite definition, giving us a range of at least 
fO'Ur ''octaves. Professor Langley has shown that there are two octaves 
of vibrations below A {Archives des Sciefices Physiques ei MuiufeMeSy 9, 
« 2 p 2 
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95, January, 1883), and M, Cornu laas ptotograplied lines of alumi- 
.nium one octave above wave-length. 3700. I hope in a future com- 
munication to return to this subject. 


LVII. — Thioxcdic Ether. 

By H. Eobster Mobley, D.Sc., and W. Johnstok Saint. 

IhvE years ago one of us endeavoured, in tbe laboratory of Professor 
Kekule, to prepare an acid ethereal salt of the unknown thioxalic 
acid by acting on chloroxalic ether with sulphuretted hydrogen — 

ClCO.CO.OEt + H^S = HCl'+ HS.CO.CO.OEt. 

Tlie attempt was, however, unsuccessful. 

Nevertheless wo thought that, considering the interest which 
attaches to the derivatives of tbiacetic and the various tbiocarbonic 
acids, it was worth while to prepare corresponding derivatives of 
oxalic acid. 

Chloroxalic ether acts readily on mercaptan in the following 
manner - 

ClCO.CO.OEt + HSEt = HCl + EtS.CO.CO.OEi 

Itls best to add the mercaptan in small quantities, and to cool tbe 
flash containing the mixture iu ice-cold water, the heat developed by 
the reaction being very considerable. When , the calculated quantity 
of mercaptan has been added, the product is heated to boiling (an in- 
verted condenser being attached to the flask),' when torrents of hydro- 
chloric acid are disengaged ; the liquid is then distilled. The first 
portion, which comes over at 128'^ G., is unaltered chloroxalic ether ; 
the thermometer then rises quickly to 210 °, the rest coming over 
between 210° and 212 °. This high-boiling liquid still contains 
mercaptan and chloroxalic ether, from which it is freed by repeated 
distillation. The purified substance boils at 211° (uncorr).' 

The combustion was effected with 'a mixture of coarsely powdered 
lead chromate and copper oxide. 

, I. 0d575 gram substance gave' 0'2565 gram CO 3 and\, ,0*0890 gram 

, , H3O. , 

;;T1. 0*221 gmin substance gave 0*3585 gram CO® and 0*126 'gram 

' ' /HsO* 
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It was not found possible to determine tlie snlplinr by Caiitis’'s 
metbod, wbicb gave only about 0*1 per cent. ; accordingly we resorted 
to a modification of fcbe metbod recently descxdbed by Plimpton and 
Graves for tbe estimation of cblorine (tbis Jonrnalj 41^ 119), We 
employed potasb free from snlpbate to absorb tbe products of com- 
bustion, and found tbat 0'226 gram of substance produced 0*3328 
gram baric sulphate. Tbe combustion lasted balf an bour, and we 
found by a subsequent experiment tbat our coal-gas produced 0*0162 
gram BaS 04 wben burning under tbe same conditions for a like 
interval. Dednctiiig tbis, we find 0*3166 gram as the amount of 
snlpbate formed by tbe combustion of tbe above quantity of sub- 
stance. ' 

Prom these data tbe following results are calculated : — 

Pound. 

^ K ^ Calculated for 

I. 11. ni. OeHioSOs. 


C ' 44*41 44*24 • — 44*44 

H 6*28 6*33 — 6*17 

S — — 19*24 19*75 


Tbioxalic ether is a colourless liquid, having a faint odour like that 
of garlic, a specific gravity of 1*1446 at 0 ° : it boils at 21 7*^ C. (corr.). 
Aqueous potasb readily decomposes it, especially on warming, in 
accordance with tbe equation — 

EtS.CO.CO.OEt + 2KHO = K 2 C 2 O 4 + EtSH + EtOH. 

Tbe quantity of oxalic acid produced in tbis way was determined 
by adding calcium chloride to tbe solution acidified with acetic acid, 
and igniting tbe precipitate. 

I. 0*5344 gram substance gave 0*3270 gram CaGOg. 

II. 0*5195 „ „ " 0*3181 „ , „ 

Tbe amount of hydric oxalate produced by tbe decomposition of 
tbioxalic ether is found therefore to be — 

I. H. Caleukted, 

H 2 C 3 O 4 55*01 ,55*11^ , '55*56 

^ Tbioxalic ether sinks in water and decomposes slowly into oxalic 
acid, alcohol, and mercaptan; tbe decomposition is morempidi! ibe 
temperature be raised. On exposure to, moist air, it changes to a 
crystalline mass of oxalic acid. 

On passing dry ammonia into tbioxalic ether an odour of' mer- 
captan is developed, whilst tbe liquid quickly solidifies. Tbe solid' 
mass wben crystallised from spirit has tbe characteristic "appearanm 
of oxametbaiio, and melts at 112*’. Oxamethane melts at 
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Ammonia therefore decomposes tkioxalic ether into mercaptan and 
oxamethane — 

EtS.CO.CO.OEt 4 . ISTHs = HSEt 4 E'Ho.CO.OO.OEh 

While we have little hope of obtaining thiosalic acid itself, we 
thought it probable that thioethyloxalic acid might be formed by the 
action of alcoholic potash on thioxalic ether — 

EtS.CO.CO.OEt 4 KOH = EtOH 4 KS.GO.CO.OEt. 

We added the calcnlated quantity of caustic potash dissolved in 
absolute alcohol to an alcoholic solution of thioxalic ether ; the liquid 
was at once filled with pearly crystalline plates, but mercaptan was 
also produced. 

The crystals were separated from the liquor, recrystallised from 
dilute alcohol, and ignited. ' . 

I. 0*1500 gram substance gave 0*0062 gram potassic carbonate. 

II. This 'treated with sulphuric acid gave 0*0825 gram potassic 
sulphate. 

From these data the percentage of potassium is found to be — 

Calculated for 

I. II. E(CiH5)C204. 

K 24*93 24*67 25*00 

The crystals are therefore potassic ethyl oxalate, and in fact quali- 
tative analysis ^ shows them to be free from sulphur. The decompo- 
sition, therefore, takes place thus : — 

EtS.CO.CO.OEt 4 KOH = EtSH 4 KO.OO.CO.OEt. 

Although thioethyloxalic acid^caunot be prepared in this way, it is 
of course possible that by employing an alcoholic solution of potassic 
sulphydrate instead of potash it may yet be obtained. 

An attempt to prepare thioxalic ether by distilling oxalic ether over 
pentasulphide of phosphorus was not successful, the ether not being 
attacked. We do not, however, regard this experiment as conclusive, 
as we were subsequently astonished to find that neither commercial 
pentasulphide (from Kahlbaum) nor a specimen which we ourselves 
prepared by heating amorphous phosphorus and roll-sulphur together, 
had any action on acetic ether, although it is well known that Kekul4 
long since showed that these substances act with violence on one 
another, producing thiacetic ether. 

; These experiments, were made in the laboratory of University 
^ Uolega, liondon. ' ' 
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LYIII. — On ihe Gondensation^^roduots formed hy Benzoic Aldehyde 
toitJi Malonic and Isosuccinio Acids. 

By Chaeles M. Stuaet, B.A. 

Whest Perkin first piiHislied Ms researches npon the condensation 
occurring between aromatic aldehydes and bodies of the acetic series 
of acids, he used a mixture of an anhydride with the sodium salt of 
the same acid, and considered that the condensation took place 
between the aldehyde and the anhydride, the sodium salt playing 
only a secondary part. 

Pittig used acetic anhydride both with sodium succinate and with 
sodium pyrotartrate (Bar., 14, 1825), and as he obtained conden- 
sation-products derived from succinic and pyrotartario acids, he 
considered that the condensation took place between the aldehyde 
and the sodium salt, the anhydride acting only as a water-vithdraw- 
ing agent. At the same time he expressed Ms opinion that a con- 
densation similar to that of aldol took place, resulting in the formation 
of a hydroxy-acid, which, by sepamtion of water, produced an 
unsaturated acid. For example, benzoic aldehyde and sodium acetate 
produced, according to this view, phenyl-^-Iactic acid, which, by 
separation of water, gave cinnamic acid. 

Later, in conjunction with Jayne (Annalen^ 216, 118), he produced 
hydroxypivalic acid hy the use of sodium succinate. It was, how- 
ever, objected by Tiemann (Ber., 16, 2061) that in these experiments 
decomposition took place between the sodium salt and acetic anhy- 
dride, resulting in the formation of sodium acetate and the anhydride 
of the acid coiTesponding with the sodium salt, and that the latter 
then combined with the aldehyde. This objection was foreseen bj" 
Fittig {Annalen^ 216, 115), who promised an account of a series of 
expeiiments showing that condensation took place between benzoic 
aldehyde and such acids as malonic and isosuccinic employed in the 
form of sodium' ' salts, under which circumstances the formation of an 
anhydride was out of the question. 

Olaisen ' had already found that condensation took place between 
malonic ether and ' benzoic aldehyde when they ivere treated with a 
stream of hydrochloric acid gas (Ben, 14, 348). It seemed to us 
desirable, by the, use of sodium malonate^'to imitate more precisely 
the conditions of Perkin’s original wmrk. While ' the investigation 
was proceeding, a separate paper, Sur la Reaction de Perkin,,” read 
by Orismer before the Belgian Academy, and containing a complete 
account of Olaisen’s ivork, was put into our hands* This paper con- 

TOR XEIII. 2 Q 
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tained an account of tlie benzalmalonic acid described by ns below, 
Wlien our work was nearly ready for publication, Olaisen’s paper 
appeared in the Ajimalen (218, 129), in which, in conjunction with 
Crismer, he gave further particulars of his work. This led to Pro- 
fessor Pittig publishing the sliox*t notice which appeared in the 
Berlin Bericlite (16, 1436). 

Sodium inalonate, acetic anhydride, and benzoic aldehyde were 
mixed together, in proportions corresponding with equal niolecnles of 
the substances. To our astonishment the mixture began to harden 
and give off carbon dioxide at ordinary temperatures, and in a few 
days the whole had become a solid mass. It was then mixed with 
water, and exhausted with ether, the aqueous solution contained only 
sodium malonate. The ethereal solution was neutralised with sodiiun 
carbonate, and the benzoic aldehyde sepamted by means of ether; 
the' sodium carbonate solution then gave a copious precipitate of 
cinnamic acid on addition of hydrochloric acid. The experiment 
repeated seyeral times always gave the same result. Here the 
formation of cinnamic acid might he due to the condensation of the 
aldehyde, either with the malonate or with the acetic anhydride. In 
order to decide upon this point, sodium isosuccinate was substituted 
for the malonate. The mixture of isosuccinate, acetic anhydride, and 
benzoic aldehyde began to harden and give off carbon dioxide exactly 
as had occurred in the previous experiment. The mass was treated 
with w'ater and exhausted with ether, and the ethereal solution was 
shaken with sodium carbonate to separate the benzoic aldehyde, after 
the removal of which the solution was precipitated with hydrochloric 
acid; not a trace of cinnamic acid was obtained. The precipitated 
acid crystallised in needles melting at 78®, and when boiled in water 
with barium carbonate, gave a barium salt which crystallised in small 
white needles, and on being analysed gave the following numbers : — 

0*4321 gram substance gave CfoSO gram water and 0T88r5 BaSO^. 

Calculated for 

barium phcnylerotonate + 4H2O. Pound, 


Water 13*55 13*56 

Ba 25*80" 25*65 


This is therefore isophenylcrotonic acid, the same as that obtained 
by Perkin from benzoic aldehyde and sodium propionate, and by 
Honrad from the benzyl ether of propionic acid {Annalen, 204, 191) ; 
it is' formed according to the equation — 

" 'G6H6.G0'H + 0H3.0H(002H)3 = CeH5.CH:0(0H3).0O3H 

" ' + CO2 + H2O, 

which proves that in Perkin’s reaction the condensation takes place, 
n't 'with the aaahydride, but with the sodi’nm salt. ' 
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In botli these experiments carbonic acid was given off/ and a mono- 
basic acid obtained ; it seemed therefore desirable to try to moderate 
the reaction by the use of some substance which should act in the 
same way as acetic anhydride, but with less violence, and for this 
purpose glacial acetic acid was chosen. When a mixture of glacial 
acetic acid with sodium malonate and benzoic aldehj^de was heated to 
100°, carbon dioxide was given off, and the mixture, treated in the 
same way as in the previous experiments, produced nothing but 
cinnamic acid, this time in considerable quantity. 

Afterwards it was found that a mixture of these three bodies 
became solid at the ordinary temperature, and when treated as above, 
yielded no cinnamic acid. Ether extracted from the solution of the 
mass in water, nothing but the excess of benzoic aldehyde and acetic 
acid. The aqueous solutiou left after extraction was therefore 
examined ; it was acidified with hydrochloric acid and exhausted with 
ether, and the ethereal solution was distilled from a water-hath kept 
at 60°. The residue was washed with water to free it from malonic 
acid, until a specimen placed iu water and neutralised with ammonia 
gave no further precipitate with barium chloride. It was then dried 
at a low temperature, and crystallised hy dissolving it in.' ether and 
adding carbon bisulphide. Of a specimen submitted to analysis — 


0'2569 gram gave 0*0956 gram H2O and 0*5859 gram CO3, which 
corresponds with 


Theory for C10KSO4. 

0 ............ 62-20 ‘'62-50 

H 4*13 4*16 


This is therefore benzalmalonic acid produced in the form of sodium 
salt, thus : — 

, CsHs-COH + CHoCCOsm). = 4- H2O. 

The ether of this acid is described hy Claisen, and the acid by 
Crismer; it melts with evolution of carbon dioxide at 193°, and has 
the properties ascribed to it by Orismer, only it does not, as he states, 
precipitate a solution of barium chloride in the cold after being 
neutralised with .ammonia. If, however, the clear solution thus 
obtained he warmed by placing the vessel containing it in boiling 
water, a copious formation of small needle-like crystals takes place : 
this reaction is very characteristic of benzalmalonic acid. The 
crystals thus obtained were collected and examined. 

0*4192 gram substance dried at 130 ° gave' 0*299 gram barium sul- 
phate, which corresponds with 

41*93 p. c. barium. Calculated 41*89 
Thev are therefore the barium, salt of benzalmalonic acid. 

2' 0 2 
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"WTien benzalmalonic acid is boiled with water, it splits up readily 
into benzoic aldehyde, recognisable by its odour, and an acid having 
the properties of malonio acid, the calcium salt of which was 
prepared and examined — 

0-3772 gram gave 0-0689 gram water and 0-2885 gram CaSO*. 


Tlieory for 
calcium malonate. 

Water 18*26 18*16 

Ca 22*50 28*05 


Tlie benzalmalonie acid used by Crismer had been crystallised 
from water, niider whicli circumstances it is probable that the above 
decomposition bad partly taken place, and that the malonic acid so 
formed would give a precipitate with barium chloride. The best way 
of crystallising the acid is to dissolve it in ether, and add an equal 
volume of carbon bisulphide. As the benzalmalonic acid was always 
accompanied by a more soluble acid, an experiment was made 
in which all the operations were conducted at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, the henzalmalonic acid being separated from the more soluble 
acid, the silver salt of which was prepared and analysed. 

0*5948 gram substance gave 0*4021 gram = Ag 67*60 p. c. 

Theory for silver malonate 67*92. 

The acid was therefore malonic acid, and no trace of any hydroxy- 
acid was found. 

On attempting to proceed in the same way with sodium isosuccinate, 
it was found that no action whatever took place when this salt was 
mixed with benzoic aldehyde and glacial acetic acid at the ordinary 
temperature. When the mixture was heated to 100° the isosuccinate 
was entirely decomposed by the acetic acid, carbon dioxide being 
given off, and propionic acid formed : it seemed therefore desirable to 
observe what reaction would take place if sodium propionate were at 
once used with acetic acid. , 

A mixture consisting of sodium propionate, benzoic aldehyde, and 
glacial acetic acid, in the proportion of 3 mols. of the latter to 1 of 
each of the former, was heated, a few drops of acetic anhydride being 
added to ensure the absence of water. I^o action took' place up to 
',the boiling point of the' acetic acid, but on heating to 200° in a sealed 
^ tube,' pouring the contents into water, and distilling off the' excess, of 
.benzoic, aldehyde' with steam, a white precipitate ,was obtained on 
:,cooling, which- was increased by the addition of hydrochloric acid. 
„This^^ WM', filtered , off,, converted into the barium salt by 'boiling with' 
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barium carbonate, and repeatedly crystallised. The first crystals on 
being analysed gave tbe following numbers : — 

0*2098 gram substance gave 0*0285 gram water, and 0*0908 BaS 04 , 


0-5498 „ „ „ 0-0733 „ „ 0-2409 BaSOj. 

Calculated for Barium 

I. II. Isoplienylcrotonate + 4020 . 

H 20 13*58 13*35 13*55 

Ba 25*73 25*76 25*80 


Tiie acid recovered from this salt melted at 78°, crystallised in 
needles, and showed the properties of isopbenylci'o tonic acid. Tlie 
formation of this barium salt has not been observed before ; it crystal- 
lises in small white crystals when tbe solution is allowed to cool slowly. 
When the solution was allowed to cool quickly, the other salts de- 
scribed by Perkin and Conrad, and crystallising in transparent plates 
with 1 mol. of water, were obtained. 

The second crop of crystals were analysed, with the following 
results 

0*1420 gram substance gave 0*0115 water and 0*0705 BaSOi. 


Theory for 
Barium. Cinnamate. 

H 3 O 8*09 7*70 

Ba 29*19 29*37 


The acid recovered from this salt melted at 132°, and showed all 
the properties of cinnamic acid. The yield of isophenylcrotonic acid 
was always greater than that of the cinnamic acid. 

These experiments show conclusively that in Perkin’s reaction the 
condensation of the aldehyde takes place, not with the anhydiide, but 
with the sodium salt; the anhydride may in fact be completely 
omitted, and, if present, it complicates the result by the production of 
secondary reactions. With sodium malonate and isosuccinate, the 
bibasic acids were always completely decomposed if acetic anhydride 
vras present ; and even if a mixtui*e of sodium malonate, acetic anhy- 
dride, and acetic acid he shaken together at the ordinary temperature, 
it gives off carbonic acid, becomes hot, turns yellow, brown, and finally 
black. We hope to further investigate this remarkable reaction. 

It is possible that a hydroxy-acid is first formed in these reactions^ 
bnt as we have seen that benzalmalonie acid is readily split up on 
boiling with wmter, such a hy droxj-acid is probably extremely unstable ; 
we therefore thought that if, instead of benzoic aldehyde we employed 
its orthonitro-derivative, we might obtain the hycfcoxy-acid, particu- 
larly as Baeyer had shown that the condensation-product of ortho- 
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nitrobenzoic aldeliycle with acetone is a hjcli’oxy- derivative (Ber., 15, 
2806)5 while that of benzoic aldehyde and acetone is an nnsatnrated 
body (Ber,, 14, 2460) . Sodinm malonate . also seemed pecnliarij 
adapted for this purpose, as it unites with aldehyde at ordinary 
temperatures. To obtain this body it was necessary to prepare ortbo- 
nitrocinnamic acid; this was prepared by Miiller (Ayinalen, 212, 124) 
by nitrating cinnamic acid, but we found that a better yield of the 
orfchO' compound was obtained by the following process. 

Ethyl cinnamate wms dropped from a tap-funnel into fuming nitric 
acid cooled with ice ; the temperature must be kept low, sulphuric 
acid must be avoided, and the solution must not be allowed to stand, 
but must be immediately poured into ice-cold water. I have found it 
best to nitrate not more than 10 grams of the ether at once, and then 
to pour the nitric acid containing this quantity into water. The pre- 
cipitate in the water must be quite solid, not in the least oily, is 
filtered off, drained, and washed with cold alcohol, which dissolves 
the orthonitrocinnamic ether, leaving pure paranitrocinuainic ether. 
The alcohol of the filtrate is distilled off, and the residue poured into 
water, when an oil separates, which after few minutes solidifies to a 
mass of crystals of orthonitrocinnamic ether, which may be pressed 
between filter-paper, and then at once used for conversion into ortho- 
nitrobenzoic aldehyde ; for this we used the method of Eriediander and 
Henriques (Ber., 14, 2803). 

In this way from 50 grams of ethyl cinnamate we obtained 22 grams 
para- and 21 grams ortho-nitrocinnamic ether. The statement in 
Watts's Biotionary^ that ethyl cinnamate is scarcely attacked by fuming 
nitric acid, must therefore be considered as an error. The paranitro- 
cinnamic ether was also converted into paranitrobenzoic aldehyde. 
As Claisen found that a good yield of benzalmaloiiic acid is produced 
by heating benzoic aldehyde, acetic acid, and malonie acid together to 
100*^, we used the paranitrobenzoiti aldehyde in the same way. 

Paranitrobenzoic aldehyde is heated to 60° with malonie acid and 
glacial acetic acid ; after a few hours water is added, and the solution 
''filtered; the precipitate is washed with chloi’oform, to separate any 
excess of aldehyde, and crystallised by dissolving it in ether, and 
adding carbon bisulphide. It melts at 227°, giving off CO 2 , and 
leaving crystals in the capillary tube, which melt again at 286^^ 
(m. p.' of paranitrocinnamic acid, 288°) (Drewson, Anmlen, 212, 
151)/ ^ 

/ Of a specimen burnt and submitted to analysis— 

. ' . 0'3B7 gram gave 0*1128 water, and 0*7221 CO 2 . 
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Calculated for 05H4<?®^ „ GO.,e 

Eoimd. 


0 50-89 50-65 

H 3-23 2-95 


It is tlierefore paranitrobenzalmalonic acid. Its solntion neutralised 
witli aramonia gives a yeiloTvisli precipitate with barium chloride ; it 
can be crystallised from water, but is always partly decomposed into 
maloiiic acid and paranitrobenzoic aldehyde, the latter crystallising 
out with the paranitrobenzalmalonic acid. Some paranitrociniiamic 
acid was also formed when the solution was evaporated to dryness ; 
this corresponds with the decomposition of benzalmalonic acid with 
water,, in which Claisen noticed the formation of cinnamic acid. As 
this body was of no theoretical interest, we did not proceed further 
with its investigation. 

With orthonitrobenzoic aldehyde, on the other hand, w^hether we 
allowed it to stand with sodium malonate and acetic acid at ordinary 
temperatures, or wmrmed it to 60° with malonic acid and acetic acid, 
we obtained a crjstallisable acid soluble in water, which melts at 161® 
with complete decomposition, being in fact partly carbonised, and, 
unlike the benzalmalonic acid and its paranitro-derivative, can be 
boiled with water or dilute acids without the least decomposition. It 
is not the iinsatnrated acid, and we are at present engaged in its inves- 
tigation. 

This research was carried out in the laboratory of the University of 
Strassburg, under the direction of Professor Pittig, to whom I express 
my most sincere thanks for the kind assistance which lie has given me. 
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LIX . — A Oontfihihtion to the History of the Gonstitution of Bleaching 

Powder. 

By L. Traxt O^Shea, Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator in 
Cliemistry in Eirtli College, Sheffield. 

The subject of this paper has attracted much attention from chemists, 
but it still remains an open question whether the constitution of 
bleaching powder is represented by Gay-Lnssac’s original formula 
Ca( 0 Ci )2 + CaOb, or by Odling’s modified form of the same, 

i OCi 

5 or by that proposed still more recently by Stahlschmidt, 

QQj (Ber., 1875, 869 ; JDmgl. ^olyt. J., 221, 243, 335).* 

At the outset it seems necessary to maake some distinction between 
bleaching powder and the compound at the expense of which oxida- 
tion takes place ; since, if we accept Gay-Lussac’s or Stahlschmidt’s 
formnla, bleaching powder consists of calcium chloride mixed respec- 

r OTT 

tively with calcium hypochlorite, and Ca < which are the oxidis- 
ing componnds in each case. It is therefore proposed to nse the 
terms hleacliing com,jpou7id^^^ as applied to this oxidising compound, 
and bleaching powder when speaking of the substance obtained by the 
action of chlorine on calcium hydrate. 

That the molecule of the bleaching compound contains the radicle 
of hypochlorous acid has been placed beyond doubt by the results of 
Kopfer described in his paper “ On the Action of Acids on Bleaching 
Powder’^ (this Journal, 1875, p. 713). The subject of doubt lies in 
the question, Do the elements of water or of calcium chloride enter in 
any way into the molecule ? • 

In bleaching powder prepared from dry calcium hydrate, there is 
always present some unconverted calcium hydrate, and although 
Presenius, Xolb, and others have proposed complicated formulm in 
which account has been taken of its presence, yet these being only 
empirical, call for no special comment. Stahlscbmidt’s forihula calls 
for more attention; it is distinctly constitutional, representing the 
f OH 

\:lhacMng compound as Ca< in which the elements of water take 
part, whilst he represents the formation of bleaching powder thus: 

Qg. -|- ^ ^ OaOls + 2 H 3 O. 

Bee, however, 210, 129. ■' ' 
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According to sncli a view, bleacMng powder contains free calcium 
cWoride; and tlie strongest bleacliing powder that it is possible to 
prepare must and can bave only tbe composition — 

2(aa|g^j) + CaOla. 

Odling’s modification of Quy-Lnssac’s formula presupposes the non- 
existence of free calcium cbloride in bleacliing powder, and this is 
stated by Sclaorlemmer 7, 682) to be confirmed by the fact that 
wben tbe powder is washed with successive small qnantities of "water, 
the first washings contain only a slight excess of chlorine, whereas 
the subsequent ones contain calcium and chlorine in the proportion 
1:2. But on the other hand this formula takes no account of the 
excess of calcium hydrate always present in bleaching powder. 

If either of the above formulae be taken, they can be resolved 
thus : — 

2Ca{gf’^ + !sOa(OH)j = Ca(C10)is + CaGl^ + a’Oa(OH)j. 

20a + CaClj = Ca(OOI )3 + OaCl^ + 2Ca(0H)j. 

Or if we presuppose the correctness of Odling’s formula, Stahl- 
schmidt’s may be written + Ca(OH) 2 . 

In the first place, therefore, it is necessary to estabHsli the propor- 
tion between the numbers of molecules of calcium hypochlorite, 
calcium chloride, and calcium hydrate in dry bleaching powder ; in 
the second to determine the existence of free calcium chloride ; and 
in the third to ascertain the composition of the residue after removal 
of the calcium chloride if any be present. 

In carrying out this research the several samples of bleaching 
powder were prepared as follows from pure lime 

Pure lime freshly ignited and free from calcium carbonate, w£« 
hydrated by mixing it in a flask with the requisite quantity of water, 
and well shaking. When the water was absorbed, the powder was 
well pounded, placed in a stoppered bottle, left at rest for 18 to 24 
hours, again well pounded and mixed, and the hydrate in it deter- 
mined. 

Three different samples were prepared^ — 

A, containing 23*7 per cent. H 3 O. 

■■ B' „ 2P27 „ 

G „ 39*02 „ 

0 a(H 0)2 requires 24*31 „ „ 
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To prepare tke bleacliing powder, a weighed qnantity of hydrate 
was thinly spread on a shallow dish and placed in a bell-jai’, which 
was connected with a chlorine apparatus, in which the chlorine was 
©Yolyed from manganese dioxide, salt, and sulphuric acid, and passed 
first through winter, then through sulphuric acid, and finally over 
quicklime, lyhen it passed in at the top of the bell-jar, leaving' it by a 
tube passing to the bottom, thereby ensuring an even difinsion of the 
gas over the surface of the hydrate. A calcium chloride tube was 
placed beyond the bell-jar to prevent the absorption of moisture from 
the atmosphere by the substance. A slow and regular current of 
chlorine was maintained by means of a safety-tube. 

From time to time the substance was turned over to expose fresh- 
surfaces to the action of chlorine, which was allowed to pass until 
the bleaching powder no longer increased in weight. To remove 
adhering chlorine, a current of dry air was passed over the bleaching 
powder, which was then well powdered, transferred to a dry ' air- 
tight stoppered bottle, and kept in a cool dark place whilst under- 
going analysis. 

Six prepamtions were thus made — 

I, II, III, and lY from Hydrate A. 

Y, from Hydrate B. 

YI, from Hydrate 0. 

In determining firstly the relation of the molecules 
Ca(OCl)o : OaCb : Ca(OH), 

the following method of analysis was adopted. 

The total lime was determined by dissolving the substance in 
hydrochloric acid, precipitating the calcium as oxalate, and weighing 
as lime, * 

The total chlorine was estimated by first boiling the substance with 
ammonia (any calcium hypochlorite being thus converted into chlo- 
ride), and the chlorine weighed as silver chloride. 

Bunsen’s method was adopted for the estimating of the available 
chlorine. 

To estimate the free hydrate or any elements of hydrate that might 
he present, the bleaching powder was boiled with ammonia, whereby 
if OdKng s formula is correct, the bleaching compound should be con- 
verted into calcium chloride, any calcium hydrate remaining un- 
altered, whilst according to Stahlschmidt’s view, the following reaction 
should' occur : — 

3[2Ca|gg + OaCy + = eOaCl^ + 30a(OH), + 

m + ioH,o, 
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the equivalent of calcium hydrate present being set free. The solu- 
tion was then evaporated to dryness and the residue digested with 
aleoliol (distilled over quicklime) for two hours at 70^^ O.j which 
dissolved all the calcium chloride ; the insoluble residue was collected, 
washed with alcohol, and weighed. 

In three cases the water was determined hj igniting the substance 
with lead oxide, and weighing the water collected in a calcium chlo- 
ride tube. 

From these data the values of Ga(0Ci)3 : CaCl^ : Ca(OH )2 can be 
calculated. 

(1) Half the available chlorine = the actual amount of chlorine 

present combined with oxygen. 

(2) The total chlorine — i the available chlorine = chlorine pre- 

sent not combined with oxygen. 

(3) Total CaO — free CaO = CaO combined with(l) and (2). 

According to Stahlschmidt’s formula therefore, in the strongest 
bleaching powder that can be prepared, the proportion of (1 + 2 + 3) 
to free lime cannot be greater than 2:1. 

In every analysis the total chlorine was always slightly greater 
than double tbe actual oxidising cblorine, exactly wMch theory 
requires it to be. The difference between these quantities was always 
taken to be due to the presence of free calcium chloride consequent 
on the decomposition of some of the hleacliing cmvpound. In calculat- 
ing the results, allo'wance was always made for tbe amount of CaO 
equivalent to this excess. 

The results of analysis of the six samples of bleaching powder are 
tabulated below. 
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A complete analysis : — 




I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

a 

CaO 

40*99 

4'l-43 

41*23 

37-69 

41*89 

40*9 

h 

Total Cl.. 

37-58 

37-66 

40*83 

35-55 

4o-75 

36-6 


H 3 O 

— 

— 

— 

27-33 

17-63 

22*78 






100-77 

100*27 

100*28 

d 

Free CaO 

12*06 

12*56 

9*72 

10-99 

10-07 

13*90 

0 

Actual oxidising 1 
Chlorine J 

16*355 

16*15 

18*29 

16-755 

19-675 

17*535 

I 


If total CaO = a, 

,5 cUorine = h, and 
actual oxidising cHorine = c, 

then 2c = total chlorine entering into the composition of bleaching 
powder according to any of the formnlse quoted. 5 — 2c = chlorine 
as CaCh consequent on decomposition of some of the bleaching com- 
pound. 

And (it — 2c) X ^ = CaO equivalent to (h - 2c) 01. 

Again if = free CaO, 

then a -“{(5 - 2c) x ~ d] ■=: CaO united with 2cCL This is 
represented by €. 



5 -2c. 1 

(5-2o) X |i. 

^ ' 71 

» — (5 — 26*) X ^ = e. 

I 

4-97 

3*92 

24 *01 

11 ........ 

6*34 

4*18 1 

24 ‘79 

HI 

4 *25 . 

3*35 1 

28 *16 

IV ^ 

2T4 - 

1*68 

25 *02 

V 

1*40 

1*17 

30 *69 

VI 

1*63 

1*20 

25 *80 


® = the molecular proportion of lime combined with 

56 , 85*5 , 

oxidising and non-oxidising chlorine, to the total amount of these 
quantities : — 
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£ 

2c 

CaO 

Cl. 


56 

35-5 



I 

0-43 

0-91 

1 

2*1 

II 

0-44 

0-90 

1 

2-0 

III. - 

. . . . . 0-50 

1*03 

1 

2-06 

lY 

0*447 

0-94 

1 

; 2-1 

Y 

0-53 

1*10 

1 

: 2-07 

VI 

0-46 

0*98 

1 

2-10 


It is evident from tHs, therefore, that bleaching powder contains 
the elements of calcium hypochlorite and calcium chloride in equal 
molecular proportions. This being determined, the quantities of these 
two bodies corresponding to the values of c obtained, may be calcu- 
lated for each sample and their relation to the quantity of hydrate. 



'6 

o 

Q 

o 

6 

+ 

g.o,W 

6 II 

ff-ij 

Q CO 

ai 

C'i 

3 

o| 

r4 

rH 

rH 

W 

o 

o 

-T? 

JO 

§■ 

O 

o 

o 

i 

a 

6 

I. 

32*04 

24*56 

15 *93 

0‘223 

0*222 

0 *215 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 

II. 

32*14 

24*95 

16*51 

0*224 

0 *224 

0 *223 

1*00 

1*00 

1-00 

III. 

35 *45 

28 '29 

12*86 

0*255 

0*255 

0-173 

1*5 

1*5 

1*00 

IV. 

32 *90 

25 *53 

17*99 

0*23 

0*23 

0*241 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 

V. : 

39 *44 

30*60 

13 *30 

0*276 

0-276 

0*18 

1*53 

1*53 

‘ 1*00 

VI. 

34*27 

25*60 

13*36 

0*239 

0*239 

0*248 

i 1*00 

1*00 

1*00 


The formulse required are therefore — 

Per cent. Ca(HOa) from 
above numbers. 

I. Ca(OCi )2 + CaCh + Ca(0H)2 2T9S 

IL „ „ „ 22-41 

III. SCa(OCl )2 + SCaGh + 2Ca(OH).,. . . . 16'70 

IT. Ca(OCl )3 + CaOh + Ca(OH)3 23-55 

T. 3Ca(OCi)2 4- SCaCh + 20a(OH) .... 15-25 

VL Ca(OGl )2 + OaOh + Oa(OH )2 23-19 

Ga(001)3 + CaCls + Ca(OB [)2 requires 22*56 per cent, Oa(OH) 2 . 

3Ca(OCl)3 + BOaOls 4- 2Ca(OH) „ 16-26 per cent. Ca(OH) 2 . 

These results show that it is possible to prepare bleaching powder 
containing Ca(OGl )3 4- CaGl 2 4** Ca(OH )2 in greater proportion than 
that required by Stahlschmidt’s formula, but still two-tbirds of the- 
cases fulfil the conditions required, and therefore these results cannot 
be considered as absolutely conclusive. They, however, distinctly 
show that the proportion is variable, and hence the improbability of 
Stailschmidt’s conclusion. , , 
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Furfclier evidence was brongM to bear on tliis point in the results 
derived from eiideavonrs made to rid tlie bleaching compound of free 
calcium chloride, supposing such to be present in the bleaching 
powder. This was carried out by rapidly washing the bleaching 
powder several times with alcohol distilled over lime, which would 
dissolve the calcium chloride, and leave behind the hleacJUng com- 
pound^ together with calcium hydrate. It was only necessary to 
determine in the residue the 

Total OaO, 

Free CaO, 

Total chlorine, and 
Available chlorine, 

to obtain the necessary data for arriving at the true constitution of 
the bleaching compound. 

It may here he mentioned that some decomposition took place when 
the bleaching powder was treated with alcohol, hut as this would 
result in the formation of calcium chloride soluble in alcohol and 
lime, which would be directly estimated, it did not affect the results. 
An unweighed quantity of bleaching powder was washed six times 
with alcohol, the last washings being tested for calcium chloride, and 
found to contain only slight traces of chlorine, and in no case did the 
filtrate liberate iodine from potassium iodide, hence no hypochlorite 
was present. The undried residue was dissolved in water (it was 
ascertained that considerable decomposition ensued when the residue 
was dried over sulphuric acid previous to dissolving in water), and 
the volume was made up to 100 c.c. Prepai-ations V and VI were 
used in these experiments, of which two were made in each case, with 
the following results : — 


Preparation. 

■» 

VI. 

V. 

Total CaO. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Tol. taken 

CaO obtained. 

CaO in 100 c.c. 

10*0 c.c. 
0*0405 
0*405 

10 *0 c.c. 
0*0440 
0*44 

10 ‘0 c.c. 

0 *069 

0*69 

10 "0 0.0. 
O-OTOO 
0-70 

Free CaO. 





ToL taken 

CaO obtained 

OaO in 100 c.c, 

t 

10*0 c.c. 
0*023 
0*23 

10*0 c.c. 
0*023. 
0*23 

10 *0 c.c. 

0 *031 

0*31 

10 *0 c.c, 
0*033 

0*33 


Ton. xiiin. 2 n 
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Preparation. 

VI. 

V. 

Total a. 





Tol. taten 

ToLAgNOs required, 1 c.c. \ 
= O'OOi gram Cl . . . . J 

Cl obtained. 

Cl in 100 c.c 

10 ‘Oc.c. 

19 *5 

0 *0195 
0*195 

10 *0 c.c. 
25*4 1 

0 *0254 
0*254 

10*0 c.c. 
AgCl 0*188 

Ag 0*010 
0*0498 
0*498 

10 *0 c.c. 
0*208 

0*004 

0 *0513 
0*513 

Available Cl. 





Vol. talcen 

Vol. As^Oa solution re-l 
qiured, 1 c. e. — > | 

0-00003684i Cl r 

Cl obtained. ..... 

Cl in 100 c.c 

10 *0 c.c. 

49 *0 c.c. 

0 *0181 
0*181 

10*0 c.c. 

68*0 c.c. 

0*0248 

0*248 

10 -0 o.e. 

136 -0 c.o. 

0 -0497 
0-497 

10 - 0 0.0. 

139 -0 0.0. 

0 -0517 
0-517 

Actual oxidising Cl ...... 

i 

0*0905 

0*124 

0-2485 

0-2585 

Summary. 

100 c.c. of each solution contain 

8 — 

Total CaO (a) 

Total Cl® 

Actual oxidising Cl ~ c . . 
Free CaO 

0-405 

0-195 

0-0905 

0-230 

0*44 

0*254 

0*124 

0*230 

0*690 

0 *498 

0 *2485 

0 *310 

0*700 

0*613 

0 2585 

0 *330 


Then, as before — 


VI. 

« 

1 

2 

0 *014 

0*006 

0 -oil 

0*044 

0-164 

0*206 


= Cl asCaCb diie\ 
fco decomposition 

(6- 2«) X g = CaO ' 

'' eqair^ent to abore, . . 

:,_{( 5 - 2„)|+;4 = 

CaO in bleacMngl ^ 
oompovuid ' J ^ 


T, 


0 

0 

0*38 


0 

0 

0-37 


From these data we arrive at the following conclusions : 
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Preparation. 

YI. 

T. 


1 

2 

1 

2 

Actual oxidising Cl 

Total Chlorine 

1 

1 

1 

1 





2-01 

2-01 

1 

1-98 

6 

56 “ ' ...... 

0 *0029 

0-0036V 

0-00078 

0 -0066 

2c 

35-5 * 

0 *0051 

0-00701 

0-014 

0 -0145 

CaO in bleaching compound 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 01 in bleaching compound 

1-8 

1-9 

2-09 

2-2 

CaO in bleaching compound 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Actual oxidising 01 in compound 

0-9 

0-95 

1 -045 

1*1 


The results therefore proye conclusivelj that in the hleaohmg com* 
pound 

The OaO : Total Cl :: 1 : 2, 

OaO : Actual oxidising 01 : : 1 : 1, 

Actual oxidising 01 : Total 01 .• : 1 : 2. 

By examining the formulae for bleaching powder proposed by Gay- 
Lussac and Stahlsclimidt and Odling, it appears plainly that if Gay- 
Lussac’s represents the compound, the residue, after treatment with 
alcohol, will consist of Ca( 0 Gl) 2 , in which 

The CaO : Total Cl :: 1 : 2. 

OaO : Oxidising 01 : : 1 : 2, 

Actual oxidising 01 : Total 01 = 1 : 1. 

According to Stahlschmidt’s yiew, the residue would consist of 

Oa haye the proportions — 

CaO : Total 01 : ; 1 : 1. 

CaO : Oxidising 01 : : 1 : 1. 

Actual oxidising 01 : Total 01 : : 1 : 1. 

whereas Odling’s formula would leave the residue of the composition 

,0a giving the proportions— 

CaO : Total 01 = 1 : 2. 

CaO : Actual oxidising chlorine =1:1. 

ActuaT oxidising Cl : Total 01 = 1 : 2. 

each of which conditions is fulfilled by the results detailed above, 

H 2 
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It may therefore be safely concluded that Odling’s formula repre- 
sents the constitution of the bleaching compound in bleaching powder, 
and these I’esults also show that bleaching powder contains excess of 
free Ca(OH) 3 , which does not enter into the bleaching compound. 

Action of Water on 'Bleaching Fowder. 

The preparation of calcium hypochlorite from bleaching powder, by 
Kingzett (this Journal, 1875, 404), leaves little doubt that bleaching 
powder in solution contains calcium hypochlorite and calcium chloride, 
but after the above results had been obtained it appeared interesting 
to determine directly the decomposition of the substance by water. 
It was thought probable that diffusion might throw some light on the 
subject, for if a solution of bleaching powder contains the body 

Oa I it may be assumed that on subjecting such a solution to 

diffusion, the proportion of total chlorine to actual oxidising chlorine 
(2 : 1) will be the same in the diffusate and in the residue and original 
substance ; but, on the other hand, taking for granted the decomposi- 
tion of the compound Ca | into calcium hypochlorite and cal- 
cium chloride, it is natural to suppose that calcium chloride will diffuse 
more rapidly than calcium hypochlorite, and such being the case, the 
proportion of total chlorine to actual chlorine in the residue will be 
less than in the diffusate and original substance. The experiments 
were carried out as follows : — 

A “given weight of bleaching powder was 
dissolved in a weighed quantity of water, 
such that when placed in the beaker B, the 
solution should fill the latter to* within half an 
inch of tBe top, the beaker being filled up with 
distilled water. The beaker B was surrounded 
with a measured volume of distilled water, 
and in each case left at rest in the dark foi" 
25 days. 

After that time the whole of the surround- 
ing solution in A was carefully siphoned off 
without shaking, and the volume of the resi- 
due in B made up to 100 c.c. 

The ratio of available to total chlorine was determined in bothsolu- ^ 
tions. 

The bleaching powder used was Sample YI. 
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I. 5*0195 ^rams IbleacHng powder were dissolyed in 75 grams water. 
Strength, of the solution = 6*2 per cent. 

Yolume of surrounding solution = 300 c.c. 



Diffusate. 

Total vol. 300 c.c. 

Residue. 

! Total vol. = 100 c.c. 

Available Chlomie, 



i 


Yol. taken. 

25 *0 c.c. 



10*0 c.c. 



VoL AsoO.^ required . . 

16*25 

— 

28*8 

— 

1 c.c, ASoOg 

0*003648 Cl 

— 

0 *00364801 

— 

Available Cl.'* 

0 -0538 


0*10506 

— 

Actual oxidising 01. in 





total vol. 

0 *35628 

■ — 

0*5253 

— 

Total Chlorine, 





Vol. taken. 

10 *0 c.c. 



10 ‘0 c.c. 

10*0 c.c. 

Vol. AgNOs required. . 

28 ‘9 

AgCl obtained 

0*4075 

0*400 

1 c.c. AgNOs ^ 





0*001 grm. Cl 

— 

,7 

0*0050 

0*0050 

Total Cl 

0*0289 


0 *1024 

0 *1009 

01 in totol vol. ..... 1 . 

0 *867 1 

(mean) 

1*' 

016 


11. Weight of bleaching powder taken = 4'639 grams, dissolved in 
75 grams water. 

Strength of solution = 5*8 per cent. 

Yolume of surrounding solution = 400 c.c. 



Diffusate. 

Total vol. — 300 c.c. 

Residue. 

Total vol. = 100 c.c. 

Available Chlorine. 





Vol. taken 

25*0 c.c. 



10*0 c.c. 



Vol. AsgOs required . . 

11 *25 ! 

— 

i 26*3 

— 

1 c.c. ASgOg ....... 1 . 

0 *003648 

— 

[ — 

— 

Available chlorine .... 

0 *4122 

— 

0 -09712 

— 

Actual oxidising Cl in 





total vol 

0 -32976 

— 

0 *4856 

— 

Total Chlorine. 





Vol. taken 

10*0 c.c. 

— 

10*0 c.c. 

10*0 c.c. 

Vol. AgN9^ required . 

20*7 

AgCl obtained 

0*359 

0 *3200 

1 C.C. AgNOg - 


-4-g .. 



0*001 grm. 01 

— 

0*013 

0 *0478 

Total chlorine. ....... 

0 *0207 


0 *0933 

0*0927 

Cl in total vol 

0*827 

(mean) | 

0 *930 


By comparing the quantities of total and actual oxidising chlorine 
present in the various solutions, as above determined, with the quan- 
tity of each present in the weight of bleaching powder taken, the 
following result is obtained : — 
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I. 



Original 

substance. 

Diffusate. 

Eesidue. 

Actual weight of bleaching Cl. 

Chlorine as OaCb = total Cl— actual 

0-886 

0-3667 

0 -5253 

weight of oxidising chlorine 

0-957 

0 -5108 

0-4907 


II. 


Oxidising chlorine 

0 ‘8134 

0*3297 

0 *4856 

Chlorine as CaCL 

0*8844 i 

0 *4483 

0 *4444 



The amount; of oxidising chlorine is actually greater than that o£ 
the chlorine as Gads in the residue, but considerably less than in the 
diffusate, Tvhereas they are almost equal in the original substance, 
consequently the substances have diffused unequally, and this result 
is due to the decomposition of the bleaching compound. 

If the quantities of calcium chloride and calcium hypochlorite cor- 
responding to the above quantities of chlorine be calculated, it becomes 
still more apparent that decomposition has taken place. 


Original 

substance. 

Diffusate. 

Besidue. 

I. CaCl.. 1-496 

0-7985 

0-7812 

Ga(OCl)a .... 1-772 

0-7173 

1-068 

II. CaOlj 1-382 

0-777 

0-694 

Ca(OCl)2 .... 1-638 

0-664 

0-978 

Taking the proportion of these quantities — 

I. CaClj : Ca(OCl )3 1 : 1T7 1 : 0-898 

1:1-34 

II. CaCU : Ca(OCl )3 1 : 1-18 

1 : 0-84 

1 : 1-41 


and it is seen that the proportion which is greater than unity in the 
cases of the original substance residue becomes less than unity in the 
case of the diffusate. These numbers fully confirm Eingssett’s results, 
and it is now established beyond doubt that the aqueous solution of 
bleaching powder contains calcium chloride and calcium hypochloride. 

The conclusions to he drawn fi'om these results are— 

(1.) That the excess of the hydrate present in bleaching powder is 
not a constant quantity. 

(2.) That the formula of the bleaching compound is Ca | 

(S.) That by the- action of water this compound undergoes the fol- 
lowing decomposition : — 

= Oa(DCl), + CaCl*. 
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LX . — Researches on Secondary and Tertiary Azo^ Com pounds, Xo. T. 
By Raphael Mellola. 


Introduction, 


The series of componiids containing tlie diazo-gronp — X~X — , first 
discovered by Griess, have of late years largely occupied the attention 
of chemists, both on account of their great scientific interest and 
their technical importance as colouring matters. The bodies of this 
class have, as is well known, supplied to commerce a splendid series of 
dye-stuffs, ranging from brilliant yellow and orange, through various 
shades of scaidet and brown, to bluish- violet. The discovery of these 
diazo-colours ” has indeed created quite new branches of the tinc- 
torial industry, and the utilisation of those portions of coal-tar which, 
like the higher homologues of benzene and naphthalene, were at one 
time waste products, but which are now consumed in enormous 
quantities, is almost entirely due to their introduction. 

Up to the present time attention has chiefly been directed to the 
investigation of those bodies constructed on the type of azo- 
benzene : — 


the phenyl (or naphthyl) residues on one or both sides of the di$-zo- 
group containing acid or basic substituents, such as HO, HSO3, 
COOH, XCCHa)., CsHi.XH.OeHg, &c. Adopting the nomen- 

clature proposed by Wallach (Ber., 1882, 2812), the compounds of 
this class may conveniently he termed p^rim ary azo-compounds. 

The secondary azo-compounds containing the — — group twice, 
fall under two distinct types — 

(I^) Those in which the diazo-groups are both in the phenol 
residue ; represented by Griess’s ^‘phenoLMdiazobenzeiie*^ (Beri, 18*76, 
628)— • 


C«H5- 




and by Weselsky and Benedikt’s phloroglucinoLHdiazohenzene CB^*, 
1879,,' 226) , which hm the^ formular-r^ 


s* 

The bodies of this class have recently formed the subject of in- 
TOL. XLIIt . 2 


GeHs— X;i!!!lX n ' pr /pr a "n 
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teresting papers bj Wallaoli and others (Ber,, 1882, 22; 2814, 2825, 
and 3020). 

(IT.) Tbe azo-compounds of the second class may be regarded as 
being constituted on the type of azo-azobenzene — 

CeH5~K=]Sr----C,H4--]N== 

and are represented by Caro and Schraube’s oxyazo-azobenzene (Ber,. 
1877, 2230)— 

OeH,— NzzN— CeHi— TTizK— C6H4(H0) , 

or by the coiTesponding jS-naphthol-componnd described by Nietzki 
(Ber., 1880, 1838)— 

To this class belong the well-known and important commercial pro- 
ducts, the ‘‘Biebrich ” * and Croceine ’’f scarlets, &c. 

The compounds of the first class are formed by the successive 
introduction of two similar or dissimilar diazotised nuclei into a phenol 
(Wallach’s “ disazo-compounds ’’).J 
The bodies of the second type, to which I have confined my investi- 
gations, have hitherto been prepared by two methods : — 

(1.) By the action of a diazotised amidoazo-compound (or its sul- 
phonio acid) upon a phenol or substituted phenol. 

(2.) By the neutralisation of one amido-group in an aromatic 
diamine by an acid radicle (acetyl), the diazotising of the remaining 
amido-group, and the copulation of the diazo- compound thus formed 
with a phenol. The acid radicle is then eliminated, and the restored 
amido-group diazotised and copulated with a second phenol residue 
(l^allach, Her., 1882, 2825). 

Having for some years past been interested in the technical pro- 

* KietzH, JBer,, 1880, pp. 800 and 1838 j W. v. Hiller, tUd,, pp. 54*2, 803, and 
980? lido Tignan and T. B. Boasson, lUd., p, 1060; Grassier, Germ, pai,^ No. 38919, 
1880; Kriigener, Germ, pat, No. 36792, 1880; also F. Bayer and Co. (Amido- 
naplifehalene-tetrazobenzene-sulpbonic acids), Germ, pat, No. 20000, 1882; Farbw. 
TOOT. Meister, Lucius and Briining, Germ, pat.. No. 22010, 1882. 
t F. Bayer and Co., Germ, pat.. No. 18027, 1881. 

$ Biamidoazo'compounds of the Chrysoidine class appear also capable of being 
converted into disazo-compounds by the introduction of a second diazotised radicle. 
See Germ, pat, No. 22714 of the AUiengeselUchaft fur AniUnfabrilcaUon, 1883. 

[Sincse voiting the above note a paper has just been published by Dr. Griess {Ber., 
1883j, p. 2028), in which are described several secondary azo-eompounds of the class 

referred to, viz., (NH's) 2 , as ■well as tertiary compounds of the mixed 

, igrpe B- . X=:K-E-Nzrir~B/ 
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cluctioji of azo colouring- matters, I commenced last year a series of 
experiments, having for their object the extension of our knowledge 
of the secondary azo-compounds and the production of the hitherto 
imperfectly known tertiary eompounds. It occurred to me that the 
desired results could be most simply arrived at by starting from a 
nitro-derivative of an ami doazo- compound — 

I702.Il~-]Sr=:hr— E.NTHa. 

Snch a body when diazotised and united with a phenol residue 
(Ph) would give rise to the formation of a secondary nitroazo- 
compound of the type — 

" A body of the above type would, if it were possible to reduce the 
nitro- group without at the same time splitting np the azo-groups, 
give by a repetition of the foregoing processes a tertiary compound 
of the formula — 

^ Ph—EziN— E----K— ¥~E-~N . 

The same result would also be obtained by first reducing the nitro- 
amidoazo-body so as to obtain a diamidoazo-compound of the type — 

EHa.E— ]S;=:E--E.EH3, 

then diazotising the two amido-groups simultaneously, and finally 
combining the product with 2 mols. of a phenol. As the I’esult of 
the present investigations, I have thus far found that this last process 
alone works in a satisfactory manner. 

Up to the present time, nitro-derivatives of the amidoazo-com- 
pounds have been hut little studied, and experiments were therefore 
in the first plac<e directed to the production of some of these bodies, 
the most obvious method that suggested itself being the action of 
diazotised nitroamido-derivatives of aromatic hydrocarbons upon 
primary monamines. Thus, in the case of the benzene series ; — 

E02.C«H2„^.F3.C1 + == ^ 

+ HCl 

The experiments herein recorded were all made with paranitrani- 
line.* 

* To prepare tins compound in large quantities, the following method was 
adopted: — Equal volumes of nitnc acid (sp. gr, 1*420) and strong sulphuric acid 
are mixed and well cooled. Acetanilide is then gradually introduced and the 
mixture agitated after each addition so as to dissolve the solid crystals. When 
no more acetanilide is taken up, the solution is left at rest for about half an hoxir, 
and kept thoroughly cooled during this time. The contents of the dask are then 

' 2 I 2 
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Action of Diazotiseo Paeanitraniline ■ upon Primary Monamines, 

I. Aotion upon Metainylidme. 

■Some preliminary experiments liaving shown tliat tlie most decided 
results were given by tlie action of diazoparanitrobenzene salts upon 
mei^a-monamines, sncb as metatolnidine or metaxylidine, tbe last- 
named substance was employed. Tbrangbont these investigations the 
following method of diazotising was adopted: — The nitraniline is 
powdered and mixed with a small quantity of water, and then strong 
hydrochloric acid is added till the crystals just dissolve. The theo- 
retical quantity of sodinm nitrite dissolved in water is then slowly 
added, and the mixed solntions kept thoroughly cool. The diazo- 
compound is immediately formed, and by this means practically the 
whole of the nitraniline is converted, whereas by departing from this 
method, a considerable quantity of the nitraniline is apt to be con- 
verted into an insoluble yellow compound, probably a dinitroamidoazo- 
benzene. 

Faramtrohen^ene-azoamidometaxylenej "E 02.C6H4.1lT2.C8H8.1SrH2, is 
formed by filtering a solution of paranitrodiazobenzene chloride 
(1 moL) into an alcoholic solution of metaxylidine hydrochloride 
(1 mol). A bulky reddish precipitate soon separates, causing the 
contents of the beaker to become semi-solid. This precipitate con- 
sists of the diazo-compound NOs.CeHi.lNo.NH.CsHg, which, on stand- 
ing for a few hours, becomes converted into the isomeric azo-com- 
pound, the latter forming a bright scarlet hydrochloride. This salt 
was collected, washed with alcohol acidulated with hydrochloric acid» 
and finally with water. Ammonia libemtes the base as a brown sub- 
stance which crystallises from dilute alcohol in brick-red needles, 
having a melting point of 141° C. The base is readily soluble with an 
orange colour in alcohol, acetone, benzene, and chloroform. It dis- 
solves also with an orange colour in strong sulphuric acid. A platinum 
salt was formed by adding PtOl* and HOI to a dilute alcoholic solu- 
tion of the base* The salt separates out in minute scales having a 
metallic green reflection. 

0'2314 gram gave 0*477 gram Pt. 

NfO 

Theoiy for 

' Pt 20*72 per cent. 20*61 

stared cold water, and tha nitro-componnd is collected, washed, 
and Ciysfeattfcsed^&oin hoiSng water. On saponifi'cation by boiling NaHO solution, 
separates out' ■ on cooling. By following this method but a very-' small 
^Juarf^i^^o|o^tkmit»nfi,ineapp 0 a^, fe^be produced, and one or two^ crystallisations 
ferwh the..^|wm.-<Jompoimd m a state of perfect purity. 
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THe salts of tills base are very insoluble in alcohol, and separate oat 
in beautiful red needles having a violet reflection when HCI, H2SO4, 
or HNO3, is added to a hot alcoholic solution. With respect to the 
constitution of this substance, the following observations^ may be 
offered : — 

The three known metaxylidines possess the constitutional for- 
mulse : — 



When a diazotised radicle combines with an amine, the Ns-group 
always takes up the para-position with respect to the amido-group. 
This is shown by the circumstance that diazotised paranitraniline 
gives no definite compound with paratoluidine, whilst with ortho- 
toluidine it gives a small yieldy and with metatoluidine a rich yield 
of an azo-compound. All three metaxylidines occur in the xylidine 
from coal-tar xylene, hut the cc-modification can take no part in the 
present reaction, and the body described is therefore most probably a 
mixture of the two modifications : — 




Ne.C,n.NO, 
I 6 ^ ^3 


i 43 


3JGH4 




By complete reduction both these compounds would give rise to 
paradiamidobenzene and the same diamidoxylene, so that the relative 
positions of the NH2 und -~][!T2.C6H4.N02“group8 with respect to the 
OHrgi*oups, cannot be determined by this method. The formula of 
the new compound may thus be written : — 

N02.C6H4.hrr:Sr.C6H2.CH3.CH3.KH2. 

1 4 ( 2 & 5 ) 3 1 { 5 & 2 ) 
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II. Action of Diazo'paranitrdbenzene upon a-NapJithjlmiine. 

Taranitrohenzene-asoamido-ix-napMlialme, 

N 03 .C«H 4 .Nr=N.C„H„.NH„ 

1 4 a a 

was prepared in precisely the same manner as the xylene componnd. 
On mixing the solutions a deep erimson colour is developed, and a 
bulky brown precipitate forms. The substance was purified by wasli- 
i.ig with alcohol acidulated with HCl, and finally with hot water. By 
treatment with ammonia the base was obtained as a brown substance, 
somewhat difficultly soluble in boiling alcohol. The solution is of a 
fine crimson colour, and minute needles are deposited on cooling. 
The base dissolves in benzene and its homologues with an orange 
colour, and crystallises therefrom in brown glistening needles. A 
specimen crystallised from toluene had a melting point of 252°. On 
adding hydrochloric acid to a hot alcoholic solution, the hydrochloride 
crystallises out in hairdike needles, having a faint violet shimmer. 
The base dissolves in strong sulphuric acid with a violet colour. The 
platinum salt was obtained as a violet non-crystalline precipitate on 
a deling* HCl and PtCU to hot solution of the base in alcohol. 

OT052 gram gave 0*0205 gram Pt. 

NO. 

Theory for 2(C(iH4<j^^ 

Pt 19 ‘81 per cent. 19 ‘48 

By complete reduction this substance is resolved into paraphenylene- 
diamine, and a napbthylene diamine yielding a-naphthoquinone on 
oxidation. Its constitution is therefore : — 


^ As V 

« \ 

f I 





III. AoUon of Dlazoparauiirobenzene upon p-Najoili^lamim. 
FurmdtTohemene-azoamido-^-naphthalene^ 

ISr0.2.CsHi.Hzz]Sr.CioH6.HH2. 

1 4 a ^ 

This body was prepared in a similar manner to the a-compound, but 
it was found more advantageous in this case to work with an aqueous 
instead of an alcoholic solution of the naphthylamine hydrochloride, as 
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the salts of the nitroamidoazo-/S- compound are readilj soluble in 
alcoliolj and do not separate out on dilution in a convenient state for 
purification. Great care must also be taken to avoid an excess of 
sodium nitrite in diazotising the paranitraniline ; otherwise amido- 
azo-/S-naphthalene is apt to he formed, and is most difficult to separate 
from the substance required. 

On mixing the solutions containing the theoretical quantities of 
paranitrodiazohenzene and ^-naphthylamine hydro chloinde, a bronzy- 
looking precipitate immediately separates. This was collected, washed 
with water, basified and dried. On dissolving in boiling alcohol a red 
solution was obtained, which on cooling deposited raaguificeut needles, 
having a bright metallic golden lustre and melting at 180° 0. The 
base possesses the following propei'ties: — It dissolves in alcohol, 
acetone, and chloroform, with a red colour, whilst its solutions in 
benzene, toluene, &c., are orange-coloured. It dissolves in strong 
sulphuric acid with a violet colour, becoming red on dilution with 
water. The salts of the base, unlike those of the corresponding 
^-compound, are I’eadily soluble in alcohol, so that nothing separates 
ont when hydrochloric acid is added to the alcoholic solution. The 
platinum salt was obtained as a reddish-brown amorphous powder, By 
adding PtCh to a strong alcoholic solution of the hydrochloride. 

0T713 gram gave 0*0335 gram Pt. 

Theoiy. Found. 

Pfc 19*81 per cent. 1'9*55 

0*2319 gram burnt with CnO gave 38*4 c.c. at 18'2*^, and 
752*3 mm, bar. = 0*0438 gram N. 

Theory for Found. 

IST 19*17 per cent. 18*88 

% 

I have not yet succeeded in obtaining from this substance by com- 
plete reduction the naphthylenediamine giving naphthoquinone on 
oxidation. Its constitution is, however, most probably^ — 


/o^.c^H^.N«2sr 




Tlie extrotne stability ofhh© substance is opposed to the idea that we may here 


hare the isomeric diazo-compoundjCfiH^C^^* 
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The behaTioar of this body both on reduction and when acted upon 
by HlTOa, as will be seen hereafter, is in many ways remarkable, and 
I propose to make its inTestigation the subject of special study on 
some future occasion. 

Eeduction of the Nitboamiboazo-compounos. 

Faraamidoh&n^em-azoamidometaxylene, NHg.CcHi.NzillSr.CsHs'hrHo. 

1 4 

— The nitroamidoazo-compound obtained by the action of paranitro- 
diazobenzene chloride upon metaxylidine was converted into a state 
most suitable for reduction by dissolving it in alcohol and stirring the 
solution into cold water. The bulky red semi- gelatinous precipitate 
was collected, washed with water till free from alcohol, and then 
warmed for sonae hours with ammonium sulphide. The colour of the 
precipitate gradually changes to yellow, and the diamido-base sepa- 
rates in a crystalline form. The latter was purified by crystallisation 
from boiling water, and was obtained in the form of beautiful golden- 
yellow scales melting at 163°. This base is extremely soluble in 
alcohol, benzene, and most solvents. Its solution in strong sulpburic 
acid is yellow, changing to orange on dilution. The solutions of the 
hydrochloride, sulphate, and nitrate are orange-coloured, and these 
salts are extremely soluble in water. By adding excess of acid the 
biaeid salt is precipitated ; thus on adding an excess of HCl to a solu- 

NH 

tion of the hydrochloride, the salt, q g- 2H01 

rates out as a bulky brown non- crystalline precipitate, A platinum 
salt was precipitated as a brown amorphous powder by adding PfcCh 
to the aq^ueous solution of the hydrochloride. 

0*0958 gram gave 0*0289 gram Pt 

Theory for Found. 

Pt 30-21 per cent. SO'IO 

Paraamidohemene-azoamido-a-7iapMhalene, 

]!fH,.CeH4.]S[=]Sr.OioHeNHj, 

1 4 a a 

was prepared in the same manner as the last compound. The brown 
gelatinous nitroamidoazo-body, on digestion with ammonium sulphide, 
became converted into a mass of ochreous needles, melting when dry 
at about 159 — 160®, The salts of this diamido-hase dissolve readily in 
water, giving solutions of a magenta- like red ; excess of acid precipi- 
tates the biaeid salts. The base is readily soluble in alcohol, acetone, 
benzene, and chloroform. Its solution in strong sulphuric acid is of a 
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fine red colour. The platinum salt is similar in appeai^ancej and \ras 
prepared in. the same manner as the last. 

OTI 74 gram gave 0*0342 gram, Pt. 

Tlicofyfor (CcH.i<N,XioHc.NH3)2HCLPfcCl4. Found. 

Pt ........ 29*27 per cent. 29*13 

On acting upon an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride with 
zinc- dust complete reduction takes place, and the solution becomes 
colourless. The excess of zinc was filtered oif, and ferric chloride 
added to the filtrate, which, on standing, deposited a brownish 
crystalline substance. The latter was collected, washed, boiled with 
water, and filtered. The filtrate on cooling deposited a mixture of 
small yellow and larger red needles, the two kinds of crystals being 
easily separable when dry. The melting points proved that the yellow 
crystals were benzoqiiinone and the red crystals a-naphtho- 
quinone, thus establishing the constitutional formula previously 
assigned. 

MeducUon of Taranitrohenzene^moaiinido-'^-na^lithalene. 

It was not found possible to obtain this substance in a convenient 
form for reduction in an aqueous solution with ammonium sulphide, 
as the bronzy paste precipitated by water from an alcoholic solution 
soon becomes crystalline, and is then unacted upon by the reducing 
agent. Eapid reduction takes place, however, when ammonium sul- 
phide is added to a cold alcoholic solution of the base. The colour of 
the solution immediately changes from red to yelldw, and on pouring 
into water a bright orange precipitate is tlmown out. This substance 
is not simply the diamidoazo-compound, but it appears to contain 
sulphur, and is readily fusible in boiling water. I propose to study 
this reaction in greater detail hereafter. 

The diamidoazo-compouuds described above are fche first known 
members of a series of bases isomexuc with the “ chryso'idine series 
discovered by Br. 0. 'E. Witt. They dilfer fx’om the latter in having 
the amido-groups in different aromatic nuclei : — - 

Olirysoidiue series. Hew series. 

These new bases are yellow or orange dye-stuffs, and are best 
applied in a neutral or slightly alkaline bath. By the action of 
nitrous acid both amido-groups are readily diazotised, thus affording 
a means, as will b© seen subsequently, of px'eparing a whole series of 
new tertiary' azo- compounds. 


2 I s 
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Sia!(»Ni>ALiy Nitroazo-Oompoundb. 


NO,.R-Hr:N— R— N=::N-^Pli. 

Fitrons acid acts readily "upon paranitrobenzeiie-azoamidometa- 
xylciie, the amido- group becoming diazotised, and thus furnisbiiig a 
starting point for the production of a seines of secondary iiitroazo- 
bodies. After various experiments the following method was 
adopted: — The theoretical amount of FaFOg dissolved in a small 
quantity of water, was added to the solution of the base in alcohol, 
and the mixture whilst kept thoroughly cooled acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid. The hydrochloride of the base is first precipitated, but 
this soon redissolves, and an orange-coloured solution of the tetrazo- 
salt is obtained. The latter was then poured with constant stirring 
into a cold aqueous solution containing the theoretical quantity of the 
phenol dissolved in an alkali. Of the various compounds thus ob- 
tained, the |3-naplithol“body was alone studied in detail, as this was 
the only one that conld be obtained easily in a state of purity by 
crystallisation. 

Fammtrohemene-mometaxylene^azo-^’naplithol, 

fi -O' ^F02 

OoJzi4.<,Fo.C8Hs.F2.CioH6.HOd. 

On mixing the solutions of the tetrazo-chloride and sodium p-naph- 
tholate in the manner above described a brown precipitate separated, 
which was collected, washed with water till the filtrate was no longer 
yellow, and dried. A green metallic powder was thus obtained, 
which was dissolved in boiling aniline, and the crimson solution on 
cooling deposited small brilliant metallic- green needles, which were 
collected, crashed with alcohol, and dried. The aniline filtrate con- 
tained a small quantity of a sqbstance apparently identical in all 
respects with the green needles, so that no soluble isomeride appears 
to be px’odiiced in this reaction. A specimen was purified for analysis 
by another crystallisation from toluene, inwdiicli solvent the substance 
dissolves at the boiling point with a crimson colour, and separates on 
cooling in green glistening scales having a fusing point of 278°. 

I, 0*2745 gram gave 0*6816 gram COg and 0*1202 gram HaO. 

IL 0*1S87 gram gave 20 c.c. F at 10*3° and 755*4 mm. bar, = 
0*0228 gram' F. , 

Found. 
r ^ 

Theory for 024Hi9lSrs03. L II. 


0 67*76 67*71 

H ’ 4*47 ; 4*86 — 

F ........ 16-47 - 16-43 
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Tlbie substance is but vei-j slightly soluble in alcohol or glacial 
acetic acid, even when boiled with these solvents. It dissolves some- 
what more freely in boiling alcoholic potash, the solution being 
violet at first, but becoming red on standing. It is soluble in boiling 
nitrobenzene with a magentadike red colour, and it gives a green 
colour in strong sulphuric acid, changing to violet on dilution. 
Fuming sulphuric acid (80 per cent, anhydride) converts it into a 
sul phonic acid having no particular tinctorial properties. Although 
this compound, like the nitroamidoazo-body from which it is derived, 
probably contains two isomeric modifications, the two isomerides, if 
present, differ to so small an extent in their degree of solubility and 
other properties that no separation could be effected. The constitu- 
tional formula may be written : — 

1 4 (2&5) 3 1 (5&2) 0 . g 

The secondary nitroazo-compounds represented by the present 
substance did not appear to furnish promising starting-points for the 
preparation of tertiary azo-compounds, since the nitro-group was not 
readily reducible, and even when reduced the resulting secondary 
amido-compound could not be diazotised. The following members of 
the series were not studied in much detail, 

Faramtrobenzetie-azometaxyle7ie^azo-ac~naplit]iol — 

lvr02.C6H4.Krzd)I.C8HB.]N=IN.^^ 

14 a a 

This body resembles the foregoing in its general characters, btit is 
rather more soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, &c. The solutions 
are redder than those of the j8-naphthol-compound, but the substance 
is not readily crystallisable. 

Paramtrobenzene-azo-metamyUne^azo-^^naphthohu Ipliomo aoiir*^ 

m.C8H4.]Sr==dN.08H8.Hii:^^ 

1 4 a /3 P 

The ammonium salt of this acid was precipitated as a reddish gela- 
tinous substance on mixing the solution of the tetrazo-salt with a 
solution of the ammonium salt of Schaffer’s jS-naphthoIsuIphonio 
acid, and adding ammonia. The salts of this acid are all very 
insoluble, and from an acid bath dye silk and wool of a claret-red. 

The corresponding compound from cjt-naphtholsulphonic acid is 
similar to the above, but dyes of a reddish-brown shade. 

ParanitTohenzme^azometaxy'lene-azqphenol — 

' H02.C«H4,Hi=S.C8H8.Nr3N.08H^ 

1 ' 4 " 4 , 1 

This' substance was obtained in the form, of an orange powder, 
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slightly soluble in boiling alcohol and toluene, and readily soluble in 
hot aniline. All its solutions are orange-coloured; the addition of 
FaHO to the alcoholic solution changes the colour from orange to 
reddish-violet. The substance dissolves in snlphurio acid with a fine 
blue colour. 

Famnitroben^ene-azometaxylene^-a^oresoroinoly 

lT02.06H,.]Sr=:N.C8H9.¥=zlSr.C6H3.H0.H0, 

14 4 3 1 

was obtained as a dark brown amorphous substance, dissolving with 
some difficulty in boiling alcohol, toluene, and glacial acetic acid, the 
solutions being of an orange colour. A specimen purified by deposi- 
tion from hot toluene had a melting point of 231°* The substance 
dissolves in alcoholic soda with a fine red colour, which becomes violet 
on adding excess of alkali. It dissolves also with red colour in 
alcoholic ammonia and with blue colour in strong sulphuric acid. The 
alkaline solution poured into an acid-bath enables wool and silk to 
be dyed of a rich brown very similar to that imparted by triamidoazo- 
benzene. 

Secondary nitroazo-componnds analogous to the foregoing could 
not be obtained from the a-naphthylamine compound 

P T-T 

as the amido-group does not appear to he diazotised by the action of 
nitrous acid. By acting with NaN02 and an acid upon the correspond- 
ing /?-napiithylamine compound a bodj having all the characters of a 
nitroso-derivative was obtained. This substance, which crystallises 
from alcohol in bright orange scales, and dissolves in acoholio potash 
with a violet colour, is undergoing further investigation. 

Tertiary Azo-compounds. 

ph----]sr=3^?'-~R— isTzzisr-^^ 

For reasons already explained, the secondary nitroazo-compounds 
could not be made available for the preparation of tertiary azo-bodies, 
but the diamidoazo-compounds previously described lent themselves 
readily to this, reaction,^ 

* The constitutional formulse here assigned to the new tertiary azo-compounds 
may safely be ascribed to the chief products of the action of the diazotised diamido - 
azo -bases upon alkaline solutions of phenols. The production of isomerides, as 
obseryed by Wallaeh in the preparation of his diazo-oompounds, and by myself in 
the present case, considerably complicates the question of the relative positions of 
the substituents ih' these extremely complex bodies. ' The problem' of the oonstitu- 
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j3-Na])lit]iolparaazobenze}ie~azo-(x,-nap7ithahne~azo~fi~na^Jitholy 


^ ^ .Kz=Sr-^OioH6.HO 

CioHs.isrzYNr- 


-OioHs.HO. 


NH 

The diamidoazo-basej ^ ^ was dissolved in dilute 

Iiydrochloric acid, and tlie theoretical quantity of sodium nitrite 
(2 mols,) gradually added to the well-cooled solution. The diazo- 
tising of the amido-groups is indicated by the change of colour of the 
solution from red to orange. On mixing this orange solution with 
an aqueous alkaline solution of y3-naphthol a dull metallic green 
powder was precipitated, and this, after being collected and washed, 
was crystallised from boiling aniline. By this treatment the sub- 
stance was separated into two distinct bodies, one of which (insoluble 
modification) crystallised out in small needles with a metallic green 
reflection, whilst the other remained in the aniline filtrate (soluble 
modification). 

The crystalline portion dissolves in aniline with a violet colour; it 
is practically insoluble in boiling alcohol, acetone, or glacial acetic * 
acid, and but very slightly soluble in chloroform and the benzene 
hydrocarbons. Boiling nitrobenzene dissolves the substance, giving a 
solution which is reddish-violet when hot, and blue- violet when cold. 
The melting point is above 295°. 

The soluble modification was separated by diluting the filtrate with 
alcohol and neutralising the aniline with hydrochloric acid. A bulky 
violet precipitate was obtained, which after being collected and washed 
was purified by dissolving in alcoholic potash and filtering into water 
acidulated with HCl. This modification is more soluble in all solvents 
than the crystalline portion. It could not be obtained in a crystalline 
form. 

The following x^esults were obtained on analysis : — 


Insoluble Modification. 

I. 0T794 gram gave 0'4950 gram OO 2 , and 0-0762 gram H 3 O. 

II. 0*1666 gram gave 21*3 c.c.NT at 18°, and 767 mm. bar. = 0'0248 
gram NT. , , 

tion of the subsidiary isomeric pinducts can of course be attached with the greatest 
hope of success in the case of bodies of simpler constitution than those here dealt 
with. I may add that I hare in the course of my experiments obtained results 
which seem to indicate tliat the production of the isomeride is to some extent 
governed by the 'conditions of the experiment, i.e,, the nature of the alkali and the 
solvent employed. ' 
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Suliihle Modification* 

I. 0*2907 gram gave 0*8025 gram OO 2 , and 0*1216 gram H 3 O. 

U. 0*2902 gram gave 37*3 c.c. N at 19°, and 761*5 mm. bar. = 
0 0429 gram N, 

Found. 

( '' \ 

InsoL modification. Sol. modification. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Theory for 0351124^602. I. II. I. II. 


0 75*52 75*25 — 75*29 — 

H 4*19 4*71 — 4*64 »» 

K' 14*68 — 14*88 — 14*78 


These numbers show that the two bodies are isomeric, a result 
which has already been observed by Wallach in the preparation of 
disazo- compounds. The more striking characters of the two isomerides 
with respect to their behaviour towards solvents are set forth in the 
followirg table: — 


Reagent. 

Insoluble modification. 

Soluble modification. 

Glacial acetic acid, . 

Insoluble 

Soluble at boiling point of acid. 
Solution violet wdien hot, blue 
when cold. 

Readily soluble with a violet 
colour. 

A clear indigo-blue, becoming 
brighter on dilution, and finally 
changing to violet. 

AleohoHc potash . . 

Strong H2SO4 

1 

] 

Very difficultly soluble. 

Solution blue. 

A deep inky blue, be- 
coming bluish-green and 
finally violet on dilution. 


A disulphonic acid corresponding to the foregoing compound, 
viz. : — 

p .. /NnS'—OioHs.HSOa.HO 

4 a a a § ^ 


was obtained by mixing a solution of the diazotised dianiidoazo-com- 
pound with an alkaline solution of ^^-naphtholsulphonic acid (Schaf- 
fer’s). The salt (ammonium) of the acid is precipitated as a violet 
semi-gelatinous substance soluble .in boiling -^atw. Mineral acids 
precipitate the free disulphonic acid which is., insoluble in boiling 
water. The acid possesses no tinctorial power. 

The corresponding a-naphthol compound, 


'1 • 


-,C'xoH,.feF- 
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is very similar to tlie /^-naplitliol body. It forms a bronssy powder 
dissolving in alcobolic potasb witb a blue colour* Tbe aniline solu- 
tion is red, and it dissolves in strong snlpburio acid with, an indigo- 
blue. 

The phenol compound, of which the formula is most probably 
p ^ .NizlY— O6H4.HO 

4 a a 4 1 


was obtained as a dull bronzy-green powder dissolving in boiling 
alcohol and toluene with an orange colour* The solution in alcoholic 
polash is violet, and the sulphuric acid solution dark indigo-blue. 

The resorcinol compound was precipitated as a brown fiocculent 
substance drying to a bronzy powder. The probable formula is 

p ^ .NzuNT— CeH^.HO.HO 

4 a a 4 3 1 

This substance dissolves in alcohol with a dull red colour, and in 
alcoholic potash with a violet colour. The colour of the strong sul- 
phuric acid solution is bluish-green. 

With the exception of the /3-naphthol compound none of the fore- 
going tertiary azo-compounds were readily crystallisable, and were not 
therefore examined in snch detail. 

jS^NapJitholparaazohemene-azometaosylene-mo-fi^naphtliol, 


1 a 0 


CeH4< 


lSr=]N— OioHsHO 

08Hb.N=zN'--CioHb,HO. 
4 a 0 


The diamidoazo-bas© was diazotiSed as before, and the orange- 
coloured solution gradually stirred into a solution of ^-naphthoj 
(2 mols.) in caustic soda* A deep violet precipitate was thrown 
down, and this, after being collected and washed, dried to a dull 
metallic-looking powder. The latter was dissolved in boiling aniline ; 
the solution on cooling deposited small needles Of a dull bronzy-green. 
The aniline filtrate was examined for an isomeifide by dilation with 
alcohol and neutralisation with BfCl and water, but only a very small 
quantity of a brown substance was thus obtained, and it was npt 
possible 4o decide by analysis whether ihisi was, an isomeride or simply 
a trace of some hye-prodnofc. 

A specimen of the crystalline substance was purified for analysis by 
dissolving it in boiling xylene* When cold the small green needles 
were collected and washed with pure benzene. 
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L 0‘1532 gram gave 0-4146 gram CO 2 , and 0*0652 gram HgO. 

II, 0'li09 gram gave 14*4 c.c. H at 20*6°, and 768 mm, bar. =: 
0*0166 gram H. 

Found. 

Theory for C34H26Ne02. I. II. 


0 74*18 73*81 — 

H 4*73 4*73 --- 

K 15*27 — 14*96 


The substance dissolves in aniline with a reddish- violet colour, 
which becomes bluer on cooling. Its xylene-solution is also violet. 
It is practically insoluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but dis- 
solves in hot alcoholic potash with a bluish-violet colour. With con- 
centrated sulphuric acid it gives a dull greenish-blue, becoming bright 
blue on dilution, and finally violet, and precipitating. It is trans- 
formed by the action of faming sulphuric acid into a sul phonic acid 
which dyes silk and wool of a dull violet colour. 


Action of Diazotisbd Pabanitraniline upon Secondary Mon- 

AMINES. 


Action uj)on Diphenylamine. 


The starting point of this series of compounds was the body already 
described by Poussin and Poirrier (Dingl. pohjt. 1879, p. 423 ; Ohem. 
IndJwsfne, 1879, 2, p. 293), obtained by the action of diazoparanitro- 
benzene upon diphenylamine. 

On mixing an aqueous solution containing one molecule of diazotised 
paranitraniline with an alcoholic solution of diphenylamine (one 
molecule), a deep reddish- violet colour is produced, and the mixture 
soon becomes somi-solid from the separation of a dense brown preci- 
pitate. The latter was collecteci, washed with water, and basified by 
amrao’Dium carbonate, A dull red substance was obtained which 
after crystallisation from dilute alcohol, formed brown leaflets having 
a melting point of 


' "NO 

Faranitrohenzene - azodipJbenylamine, q g- q jj is 

readily soluble in alcohol with an orange colour, which changes to 
violet on the addition of hydrochloric acid, a^d the hydrochloride 
separates out in clusters of small needles havii^g a beautiful violet 
reflection. The salt is extremely unstable, being instantly decomposed 
by water or by exposure to the air. The base dissolves in strong sul- 
;,piinric ncid with a violet 'colour.'- ' 1 ,'^ 

' ' 'KHo ' 
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The red notion of the nitro-base was effected bj adding ammoniam 
sulphide to the cold alcoholic solution. In the course of a few minutes 
the colour of the solution changed from orange to yellow, and on 
diluting with water an orange crystalline substance slowly separated 
out. The amido-base thus obtained was mixed with a small quantity 
of some secondary product containing sulphur, from which it could 
not be entirely freed even by repeated solution in dilute HCI, filtration, 
and reprecipitation by ammonia. It was found, however, that this im- 
purity was removed by the diazotising process, so that no further 
attempts at purification were made, and the following remarks apply 
to the crude substance. 

The melting point of the crude base is 90 — 91° C. Its salts dissolve 
readily in water with a magenta colour. The base itself is but slightly 
soluble in boiling water, but dissolves readily in alcohol, acetone, 
chloroform, and the benzene hydrocarbons with a yellow colour. On 
adding hydrochloric acid to the alcoholic solution, a green colour is 
fi,rst produced, and this on the further addition of acid passes into red. 
The solution in concentrated sulphuric acid is violet passing into red 
on dilution. The salts act as dye-stuffs, imparting a bright yellowish- 
orange shade to silk and wool. 

fi-Ncvphthol^araazohenzene-asodi^Jienylamine, 

p ^ CioHs.Ho 

1 

In order to diazotise the amidb-base, C 6 H 4 <;^^^C 6 H 4 .IT q jj 

found most advantageous to dissolve it in alcohol with the addition of 
hydrochloric acid, and then add the theoretical quantity of KahTOg 
dissolved in water little by little «to the well cooled solution. The 
orange- coloured solution was then gradually mixed with an aqueous 
solution of sodium ^-naphtholate. A reddish precipitate was obtained 
which was collected, washed and dried. Purification was effected by 
dissolving the substance in alcoholic soda, filtering, and precipitating 
by an acid. This operation was repeated several times, and finally a 
violet precipita-te was obtained which, after being collected and washed 
with water till free from saline impurity, dried to a dull bronzy 
powder. After crystallisation from hot glacial acetic acid it was ob- 
tained in the form of warty scales having a dull bronzy lustre and 
melting at 203 — 204'" 0. 

L 0*3301 gram gave 0*9128 gram CO 2 , and 0*1471 gram H^O. 

IL 0*1558 gram gave 21*2 c.c. H at 22° and 767*1 mm. bar =: 
0*0242, gram 
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Fotnirl. 

l ' ^ 

Tlieoiy for CjsHaKsO. I. 11. 


C 75-84 75-41 — 

H 4-74 4-98 ■ — 

N 15-80 — 15-5:i 


This new secondary azo-cotnpo-and is cliaracterised by the following 
properties; — It dissolves slightly in boiling alcohol and readily in 
benzene with a red colour. It is dissolved by glacial acetic acid, the 
solution being red when hot, and reddish-violet when cold. It dissolves 
in strong sulphuric acid with a greenish-blue colour, changing to 
reddish-blue on standing. Alcoholic potash or soda dissolves the sub- 
stance with great facility, the solution being red. A most character- 
istic property of this compound is the fine blue coloration produced 
by adding hydrochloric acid to its dilute, solution in alcoholic potash. 

These researches have been conducted in the course of technological 
studies carried on in the laboratory of Messrs. Brooke, Simpson, and 
Spiller at the Atlas Works, Hackney Wick; and it is with great 
pleasure that I record my thanks to this firm. The investigations 
will be extended to the action of diazoparanitrobenzene upon tertiary 
monamines and phenols, and the corresponding series of reactions 
with the isomeric nitranilines and their homologues. 
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LXI . — On the Frodmtion of My droxylamine f rom NUrto Acid. 

By Edward Divers, M.D., Principal of the Imperial Japanese College 

of Engineering*. 

During tlie last few months I liave resumed an investigation of the 
conversion of free nitric acid into liydroxylamine, which I began in 
1872, but the pursuit of which I had soon after to relinquish. So far 
as I can learn, this field of research has in the interim not been occu- 
pied, and I am therefore in a position, with the aid of i*ecent work, to 
publish something of interest on this subject as yet unrecorded. 

Lossen having discovered liydroxylamine in 18G5 by reducing ethyl 
nitrate with tin and hydrochloric acid, Maumono followed by showing 
that for ethyl nitrate ammonium nitrate might be substituted (Gornyt* 
r(Md., 1870). Having confii*med for my own satisfaction the accuracy 
of Maumend’s observations, I found that sodium nitrate could be 
equally well employed, and then, proceeding one step further, that 
nitric acid itself could be used with excellent results. My farther 
work, then and since, forms the subject of this communication/^ 

Experiments with Tin. 

Tin is I believe the only metal which has hitherto been known to 
produce hydroxylaniine, and then only in conjiirictiou with hydro- 
chloric acid. This metal will, however, not only convert nitrates and 
nitric acid into liydroxylamine when used with hydrochloric acid, but 
will also form this base by acting alone upon pure dilute nitric acid. 
In attempting to verify this statotnont, it will be found very easy to 
fail. A 3 or 4 per cont. solution of nitric acid, free from other acids 
(or a false appoarance of success will bo almost certain), should be left 
on an abundance of granulated tin for about Imlf an hour, after which 

* In Elctmiartfj lat Suppl., 1873, full mention its made that nitrio acid 

yioldB liydroxylamine when treated with tin and hydroelilorie, add, but no authority 
is giren for tlio statement. G'roveSjin the account ho gwea of Itydroxy lamina in the 
last edition of MilUfs^ Oiemidry, 1878, mahes no mention of the rwluction of nitric 
acid itself. The same is true ol: Bobcoo and Scliorlemmer in their Treatue on 
Chemldry^ 1878 ; Acworthand Armstrong in their elaborate paper “ On the Rodne- 
tion of Ritric Acid” (Part I), in this Journal for 1877, recognise the possibility of 
liydroxylamine being a source of the nitrous oxide produced by nitric acid acting on 
xnetals, but do not treat of its formation in this way as an ascortained fact. 

So little indeed does this fact of the formation of hydroxylaniine by the action 
of metals upon nitric acid appear to bo hnown, that in all the disciiBsions of the 
difficulties in estimating nitrates and nitrites as ammonia produced in acid solutions 

VOX., XLTII. 2 K 

# , 
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liydroxylamine may generally be detected in tlie usual way.* Nitric 
acid, after standing a sufficient time upon tin, no longer yields 
Iiydroxylamiiie. Ammonia is one of the products in all cases, wbetlier 
the nitric acid is dilute or the strongest that will act upon tin, and at 
any stage of the action. 

Tin and Sulpliurio Acid . — In examining the eiffect of sulphuric acid 
upon the reaction between nitric acid and tin, two comparative 
experiments were carried on together. In each experiment about 
45 grams of granulated tin were placed in a flask filled with carbon 
dioxide gas,t and a solution poured in, measnring 250 c.c., and con- 
taining in one case 5 grams of nitric acid (hydrogen nitrate) alone, in 
the other case the same quantity of nitric acid together with 20 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid, about 4^ mols., that is, to 1 mol. of nitric acid. The 
flasks were closed and set aside for two days in very hot weather, 
there being scarcely any evolution of gas. Much grey and dense 
stannoso-stannic hydroxide was deposited, about the same quantity in 
each, and the solutions became yellow. But the solutions differed in 
composition. That without sulphuric acid contained some stannous 
salt dissolved and a very little stannic salt, but no hydroxylamine. 
The sulphuric acid solution contained much hydroxylamine, much 
stannous salt, and so much stannic salt as to give a copious precipitate 
with water. These tin solutions proved very unstable, but would no 
doubt have been innch less so in winter, when there would also have 
been formed much less stannic salt ; but these points are here unim- 
portant, except perhaps to those who may repeat the experiments. 
These parallel experiments demonstrate the great effect of sulphuric 
acid upon the yield, if not upon the production, of hydroxylamine. 

Another experiment was made, in which the sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid were diluted scarcely more than sufficient to allow of their 
free action upon the tin ; for without some dilution there ivS hardly 
any action- In this experiment 5 grams (1 mol.) of nitric acid and 
35 grams (4J mols.) of sulphuric acid, diluted to about 62 c.c, only of 
solution, were poured upon 35 grams of tin contained in a flask filled 
with carbon dioxide, and having its mouth loosely stopped. Action 
was at once apparent by the beating up of tbe mixture and the escape 
of nitrogen oxides, but it never grew violent, and the amount of gases 
evolved was not very .great. Nitric oxide constituted the bulk of 

—eTeu 'as lata as that contained in a paper in the Chem. Mews, 46,63, by Einnear— 
no reference is made to it. 

«= Namely, by treating tbe liquid with hydrogen sixlpliide and filtering off the tin 
sulphide, adding copper sulphate in the least possible excess and filtering off ffie 
popper sulphide, and lastly, adding potassium hydroxide in excess to precipitate 
cuprous oxide by means of the hydroxylamine. 

'.f To exclude air. 
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these gases, but at first red vapours were set free, and afterwards 
nitrous oxide. Efiervesoence soon ceased, and then the solution was 
clear and colourless. At first it bad been milky white, but probably 
only from very fine effervescence. The tendency to heat up soon 
ceased to show itself, and altogether the action was strikingly mode- 
rate, considering that about 11 grams of tin (a little more than 
1 atom) went into solution. The liquid poured off and diluted to 
1 litre gave a copious cream-yellow precipitate of stannoso-stannic 
hydroxide, which rapidly bleacjhed by oxidation on exposure to the 
air. The mother- liquor contaJined sulphuric acid and ammonia, but 
neither nitric acid, hydroxylamine, nor tin salt. The effect, therefore, 
of scarcity of water is to cause higher oxidation of the tin, and this 
apparently a.t the expense of the hydroxylamine, which changes to 
ammonia. Von Dumreicher (this Jouimal, Abstr., 1882) has pointed 
oat the readiness with which stannous salts and hydroxylamine react : 
NH 3 O + SnO = NH 3 -b SnOa. 

Tm and hydrochlorio acid^ as stated in Wattses Dictionary, 1st SuppL, 
convert nitric acid into hydroxylamine. Hydrochloric acid exei'ts a 
still more striking infiuenee upon the production of hydroxylamine by 
tin than sulphuric acid. While with nitric acid alone only traces of 
hydroxylamine can be obtained at all, and even these only by watchful 
precautions, this substance is obtained in abundance in presence of 
hydrochloric acid under almost any circumstances. Although I have 
made many experiments upon the production of hydroxylamine in this 
way, there are only two which, need be recorded here. One of these 
illustrates a reaction which appeared to me, when I first observed it 
years ago, as little less than marvellous. This is the reaction of con- 
centrated nitric and hydrochloric acids (aqua regia) with granulated 
tin. leaking about 8 mols. of hydrochloric acid in faming solution 
to 1 mol. of nitric acid sp. gr. 1*42, and pouring the mixture upon tin, 
very little gas if any is evolved, nearly all the nitric acid is converted 
into hydroxylamine, the tin is dissolved as stannous chloride, and the 
action, though energetic, is quite under control and very soon com- 
pleted. If the acids are mixed some time before use, and in hot 
weather, the evolution of chlorous gases renders the storage of the 
mixture in bottles almost unmanageable. It is better, therefore, to 
inix the acids just before using them, although tin will at once bleach 
the ox'ange mixture on coming in contact with it, and but little 
hydroxylamine will be destroyed. An experiment illustrative of this 
® action I shall now describe, ifuming hydrochloric acid, 68 c.c., and 
nitric acid, 1*42 sp. gr., 5 c.c., that is, about 9 mols. of hydrochloric 
acid to 1 of nitric acid, were mixed, and quickly poured upon 36 grams 
of granulated tin lying in a fiask filled with, carbon dioxide. The 
fiask, loosely corked, was plunged into a pail of water and agitated. 

2 ' K 2 
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At first boiling occurred, but tbe vapours evolved appeared to be only 
bydrocliloric acid and water. Tliis soon ceased, and soon after, tbe 
development of beat also. Tbe solution was poured oil, and tlie tin 
found to have diminisbed in weight 21 grams, or about 2|" atoms. Of 
tbe solution, diluted with tbe washings of tbe tin to 500 c.c., 25 c.c. 
were measured off, further diluted, deprived of tin by hydrogen sul- 
pbide, and of tbe latter by carbon dioxide gas, and then treated witli 
decinormal solution of iodine, with addition of sodium carbonate to 
keep tbe solution alkaline. Tbe 25 c.c. required 69 c.c. of iodine 
solution, and therefore, reckoning 2 atoms of iodine as iiidicatiiig 
1 mol. of bydroxylamine, tbe quantity of nitric acid converted into 
this substance was 4^- grams out of 5, and tbe quantity of bydroxyl- 
amine itself 2^ grams. It thus appears that, carried out in this way, 
tbe reduction of nitric acid by tin and hydrochloric acid is well 
suited for preparing bydroxylamine.^ 

Tbe other experiment I record is one differing from tbe last in tbe 
acids being diluted to 250 c.c., and deft on tbe tin for two days. No 
gas was given off, and about 21 grams (2|- atoms) of tin were dis- 
solved. In this case a little more than half the nitric acid was found 
as bydroxylamine. 

Yon Dumreicber has shown (Joe, cit,') that stannous chloride in acid 
solution reduces nitric acid to bydroxylamine, and this again to 
ammonia. He states, however, that tbe conversion of the bydroxyl- 
amine into ammonia proceeds nearly at tbe same rate as its forma- 
tion, and that consequently tbe reaction of nitric acid and stannous 
chloride is not available for tbe preparation of bydroxylamine. So 
that from bis observations it follows that tbe formation I have bei*e 
described of this base is tbe result of the primary reaction of the tin 
and acids, and is independent of tbe operation of stannous chloride, and 
that on tbe other band tbe formation of ammonia is largely owing to 
tbe action of this salt. It is* probable, too, that the vSmaller yield of 
bydroxylamine when sulphuric acid is used instead of bydrocbloric 
acid, is to be attributed to a greater deoxidising action by stannous 
sulphate than by stannous chloride. 

* The precipitation of the tin as sxdphide, and the evaporation of so much acid 
are very troublesome operations, and the latter is destructive. Victor Moyer has 
ktely (Rer., 1882, 2) brought to notice again the use of sodium carbonate to preci- 
pitate the tin and neutralise the acid, a process described ten years ago in Waitsh* 
Dictiomry^ Ist Snppl. (p. 723). Another method which probably works well is that 
recommended by Bertoni (this doumal, Abstr., 1880) of removing tin and hydro- 
chloric acid by litharge. I may shortly be able to offer to the Society an account 
of the actual preparation of bydroxylamine from nitric acid by tin. 
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JSmperiments with Zinc. 

Zinc is vorj effective in converting nitric acid into liydroxjlamine. 
Ammonia is always produced at the same time. In the presence of 
another acid hydroxylamine is easily obtained, bnt traces of it can 
also be obtained from nitric acid alone. If nitric acid of the dilution 
recommended for the similar experiment with tin is poured upon 
granulated zinc and very shortly poured off again, hydroxylamine 
may generally be detected by Lossen’s copper test. To guard against 
deceptive appearance of success, care must be taken, as with tin, to 
use nitric acid free from either hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid. 
Failure in this experiment is not unfreqnent, but the trouble of re- 
peating the experiment is much less than in the case of tin, inasmuch 
as the dissolved zinc, nnlike the tin, need not be removed before 
applying Lossen’s test. 

Zino and Bulpliurio Acid on Hydrochloric Acid , — The production of 
hydroxylamine from nitric acid by the action of zino and sulphuric 
acid takes place so readily, and the presence of hydroxylamine is in 
this case so easy to demonstrate, that it furnishes a good experiment 
for the lecture-room, which may he thus performed :* — Pour some 
dilute sulphuric acid on zinc and then a little nitric acid, when the 
effervescence will lessen to a marked extent ; in half a minute pour off 
the acid solution and add potassium hydroxide in large excess to dis- 
solve zinc hydroxide, and then a very little copper sulphate solution, 
when a copious yellow precipitate will he obtained on stirring. 

I have made a number of quantitative experiments to determine 
the extent of the formation and destruction of hydroxylamine by 
nitric acid, and either sulphuric or hydrochloric acid acting iipon zinc. 
These are not complete as a series, but serve to demonstrate several 
points. The hydroxylamine was cs^mated by decinormal iodine solu- 
tion according to the reaction 2]SrHaO* -f 21^ -f- ILO + 4HI 

(Meyeringh). The hydroxylamine solution measured off was mixed 
with sodium carbonate solution until there remained suspended in it 
some zinc carbonate, a salt which has no action on iodine. Starch did 
not work well with the carbonate precipitate, and was therefore not 
used. But this caused no inconvenience, as the bleaching of the 
iodine solution was very evident in presence of the white precipitate. 
The zinc carbonate, however, neutralises the last portions of hydriodic 
acid but slowly, so that for an hour after the rough finish of the 
titration, small additions of iodine are required. Pi'actice simplifies 
matters by teaching what excess of iodine may be added at first, 
while the end-reaction when reached is sharply enough defined. By 
keeping sodium carbonate slightly in excess (it becomes of course 
acid carbonate), the end-reaction can be I'eached at once j but there is 
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a risk of adding too mncli, and witli a nnmber of titrations on band, 
the other method was deemed safer* The results are best expressed, 
I think, in terms of the nitric acid converted into hydroxy lainiiio out 
of 100 parts taken. As nitric acid wholly converted to hydroxylainine 
would yield 52*38 per cent, of its weight, or roughly stated half its 
weight, half the percentages of nitric acid will express those of 
hydroxylamine. 

A table of the results of these experiments is here inserted, which 
needs a little explanation, and the addition of some remarks to make 
it clear, and to enable me to simplify the statement of my conclusions 


Percentage Amounts of Nitric Acid left as Hydroxylamine by the Action 
of Zinc and another Acid, 

1. HYDBOOHIfOBIO AciU, WITHOUT OOOHXO. 


Equivalents of hydrochloric to one nitric acid. 


J 

3. 

5. 

7. 

j 9. 

11. 

2 minutes 

16 *0 

19*3 

23*2 

23-2 

16*4 

5 „ I 

13 *8 

17-1 

lost 

12 ‘6 

5 *7 

10 „ ’ 

13-1 

14.-6 

15*1 

8 '7 

3*5 

S hours 

11*5 

11-4 

10*5 

3 ‘7 

1*1 


2. Hydeoohloeio Aoin, with cooiungi-. 


Equivalents of hydrochloric to one nitric acid* 



1 3. 

3. 

1 ■ 

1 ' 

(9). 

j 11. 

2 minutes 

12-7 

U'O* 


fM 

(27 ’g) 

24 '4 

5 „ 

18*1 

20-7 



(32-5) 

23*5 

10 j> 

17*3 ^ 

18-0 

22*8 

16*8 

(27-9) 

19*1 

11- hours 

16*2 

15-0 

18*9 

13*1 

(17-4) 

9*8 


3. SULPHUEIO Aoin, WITH OOOLIKU. 


■ ’ 

1 Equivalents of sulphuric to one nitric acid. 

3. 

i 5. 1 

1 ' ' 

! 

9. 

(9). 

11 . 

2. minutes i 

8*4 

17*4 

18*2 

20*0 

(13-7) 

25*1 



18 *3 

29 & 

31*2 

31*9 

(29 -0) 

39*1 


20-8 

32 *9 

39-7 

85-3 


47-0 

It, hours », i 

21-7 

32*0 

S4-0 

22-6 

bh 

2S-0 
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respecting' tlie course of tixe reduction of nitric acid to liydroxylamine 
by zinc in presence of another acid, these conclusions being drawn 
from the results in this table and others allied to them. 

Three series of experiments are tabulated, each of which was com- 
pleted in one day, excepting the duplicate experiments, the results of 
which are placed in bi'ackets. The quantity of liquid was in every 
case a quarter- litre, consisting of -water holding five grams of hydrogen 
nitrate and 3, 5, 7, 9, or 11 equivalents of these five grams, of hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid, as sho wn in the table. It will be seen that 
the acidity of the liquids varied greatly, being in the experiments 
recorded in the last column, three times that of the solutions used in 
the experiments of the first column. In the -first series of experiments 
70 grams of granulated zinc were taken in each case, but in the other 
series only 35 grams, in order to make the reduction slower. The 
experiments were made in hot summer weather; the first series 
without cooling, the others with cooling by shaking the flasks in well- 
water during the reaction. The very large surface of zinc exposed, 
and the want of cooling in the first series of experiments, led to the 
more acid liquids becoming boiling hot and continuing so for a few 
minutes. Efiervesoenco occurred in all oases, hut from being very 
mild and creamy where only three equivalents of the other acid were 
present, became violent and coarse — bubbled when nine and eleven 
equivalents of the acid were used. The efiervesoence ceased soonest 
where least acid was used; in the first series the time it stopped was 
about 2*1 minutes with 3 equivalents of acid, to 9' minutes with 11 
equivalents ; in the second series from minutes with 3 to 9| with 
11 equivalents; and in the third series from minutes with 3 to 
17 minutes with 11 equivalents, counting from the beginning of the 
experiments. In the first series cooling not being practised, the 
liquid grew turbid dxiring tlie course of the experiment, much zinc 
hydroxide being deposited. Thil did not happen when only three 
equivalents of hydi*ochloric acid had been used until 15 minutes, long 
after elfervesoence had. ceased. But, approaching regularly through 
the intermediate cases, the times of appearance of turbidity and of 
cessation of eftorvosoence became identical in the last one where 11 
equivalents of acid had been added, namely, at nine minutes from the 
commencement. ' Another noteworthy cxroumslance was, that though 
all the solutions were clear at the end of five minutes, portions of 
them then removed slowly became turbid on standing, and deposited 
a marked quantity of zinc hydroxide ; that in the three- equivalent ex- 
periment most slowly ; and that in the eleven- equivalent experiment 
most quickly, and in a very short time. In the second and third series 
of experiments — ^that is, those in which artificial cooling was applied-— 
zinc hydroxide was not deposited even after considerable time. 
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The extent to which the nitric acid was decomposed requires to he 
noticed, as this was full in some only of the experiirionts. Where 
only three equivalents of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid were used, 
considerable quantities of nitrate remained after the achds had hocome 
neutralised by the zinc. With, the use of in,ore and more of the 
second acid, the quantity of nitrate left was found to be very markedly 
less and less, a trace only with nine equivalents of tlie second acid, 
and none at all with eleven in the case of cooling. After conversion to 
zinc salt, the nitrate is slowly reduced by the excess of zinc to nitrite^, 
so that %vhile after but five minutes’ action nitrite is only to be found 
with doubt, it is abundant after one or two hours.* 

Nitrite and hydroxylamine salt are thus found together in sobitiou, 
although in acid solutions they at once destroy each other (T. Moyer) . 
Where nitrate had almost or entirely disappeared by the action, no 
nitrite was detected. Ammonia was always found, whether the solu*- 
tioiis were examined shortly after they had been in contact with zinc 
or at any later stage. Most ammonia was present where all the 
nitric acid had been reduced, and where the hydroxylamine from it 
had been most destroyed. 

In testing for ammonia with potassium hydroxide, the precaution 
was taken of first destroying hydroxylamine with iodine. , There was 
generally, however, no difficulty in directly detecting the ammonia 
with platinum chloride. The nitrite was detected by the ferrous 
sulphate reaction. In a number of cases its quantity was imperfectly 
estimated by the iodine method in the following way After deter- 
mining the hydroxylamine by iodine, the liquid was acidulated, and 
this iodine again liberated by reaction between hydt'ogen iodide and 
hydrogen nitrite ; then as quickly as possible this iodine was titrated 
with sulphurous acid. The quantities of nitrite being small and of 
hydrogen iodide large, the atmospheric action upon the latter was 
too rapid to leave the results very aCcui'ate. 

Having now described summarily the expenments of which the 
principal results have been arranged in the table, I proceed to stat(,j 
some deductions from these and other experiments as to the infiuenco 
of some of the circumstances upon the results. 

Mrst, as to the llelative Effect of the Two .dowfe.— The action of 
hydrochloric acid upon zinc is much more rapid than that of sulphuric 
acid. Hence hydrochloric acid becomes more rapidly neutralised 
and out of the field of activity, as regards nitric acid and hydroxyl- 
amine, while its solution grows hotter, and therefore must make other 
changes go on more rapidly. Either indirectly from the greater activit y 
of this acid upon zinc, or directly by some action upon nitric acid 

* This ehauge is in accordance with the known reducing action of zinc and other 
'inetals'upou' their nitrates in, solution. / 
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and liydroxylatnine, greater tlian tlrat of sulpliuric acid, tlie increase 
ill quantity of tlie liydroxjlamine and tlie decrease wliich. follows, 
occur more rapidly with Iiydrochloric acid. It is also difficult, if not 
impossible, with strong solutions at least, to get a yield of Iiydroxyl- 
amine witli tMs acid as good as that with sulplmric acid. 

Secondly, as to the JUffect of the Fro^ortion of the other Acid to the 
Nitric Acid , — The greater this is, the greater is the proportion of tlie 
nitric acid which can be found converted to hydroxylainine. The 
experiments I have tabulated, in which sulphuric acid was used, are 
in agreement with this proposition, but those in which the acid was 
hydrochloric show rather a maximum of hydroxylamine from the 
same weight of nitric acid, when but seven to nine equivalents of 
hydrochloric acid were present. I have, however, the results of other 
experiments relating to this point, which are more positive, while 
those here given were certainly affected by another circumstance lead- 
ing to the destruction of the hydroxylamine. The evidence afforded 
of this being the case, by the duplicate experiments with nine equiva- 
lents of hydrochloric acid, is alone almost sufficient on this point, for 
we see from these that there may be a much greater difference between 
two similar experiments, both with nine equivalents of acid, than 
between two in which nine and eleven are used. ISTow, these experi- 
ments were all performed, to the best of my ability and knowledge^ 
in the same way in everything. The one circumstance liable to vary, 
find easily escaping regular control, was the rise in temperature, in 
consequence of its highly cumulative rate. Hydrochloric acid solu- 
tions, so strong as were those used in the nine and eleven equivalent 
experiments, are thus too active for their purpose, and are so destruc- 
tive to hydroxylamine in contact with zinc as to mask the effect of 
varying degree of acidity. It will be seen that, owdng to this, the 
descent in equal times from the maximum quantity of hydroxylamine 
is much more marked with the use oithe larger than with the smaller 
quantities of acids. 

The other experiments to which I have referred in this connection 
were so carried out for me, that on equal weights of granulated zinc 
were poured equal volumes of acid mixtures having equal degrees of 
total acidity. The solutions were poured off the zinc when the fulness 
of the effervescence was over, and then titrated for hydroxylamine. 
The series was carried as far m 35 equivalents of hydrochloric acid, 
and still more of sulphuric, to one of nitric acid ; and the proportion 
of nitric acid found converted to hydroxylamine became greater and 
greater with the increase in the proportion of the second acid, until 
so much as 80 per cent, of the nitric acid was thus obtained. The 
acid liquors were in these experiments very weak, and also, as already 
mentioned, of the same acidity; rise in temperature, therefore, and its 
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variations, did not appreciably affect tlie results. But tliis scries of 
experiments is open, I fear, to tlie objection tliat wliere such large 
quantities of tlie second acid were used, tbe nitric acid was too little to 
render the estimation of the hydi'oxylamine quite reliable. 

Thirdly, as to the Efeot of the proportion of Water Present.— 
Strong sulphuric acid mixed with a little nitric acid has no sensible 
action upon zinc. Slightly diluted acid is active in proportion to the 
water present, but as heat is generated, cooling is required to keep 
the action steady. When the concentration is such that 1 gram of 
sulphuric acid is contained, along with nitric acid, in not more than 
2| c.c. of solution, the zinc is freely attacked without escape of 
hydrogen, but if the dilution is greatei’, bydi’ogen escapes. At first a 
very moderate effervescence goes on, the escaping gas being principally 
nitrous oxide, if the nitric acid is present in a proportion of not more 
than 1 mol. to 3^ of sulphuric acid (1 gram to 5*44 grams). By 
working in this way upon 5 grams of nitric acid with sulphuric acid 
in the proportion of 3^ mols. to 1, keeping the mixture cool while 
actively agitating for about 40 minutes, nearly the calculated number 
of grams (15^-) of zinc dissolved and yielded much hydroxylamine. 
The time in which a given weight of zinc dissolved, necessarily 
varied with the amount of surface exposed and other circumstances, 
but the weight dissolved corresponded approximately (in my very 
few experiments) to the nitric acid decomposed, and to the hydroxyl- 
amine obtained. The quantity of nitric acid thus obtained as 
hydroxylamine was about 0*36 of the whole. In another experiment, 
where the sulphuric acid was somewhat more concentrated, and 
in the proportion of 4| mols. to 1 of nitric acid, water was gradually 
added in small quantity until effervescence of hydrogen became 
evident, and the amount of hydroxylamine found was almost the same. 
But in another experiment again, where also 4-| mols. of sulphuric 
acid were used, and where the dilution was from the first the same as 
that existing only in the latter part of the preceding experiment, the 
hydroxylamine was only half as much, although 15| grams of zinc 
had here also dissolved. Hydrogen and nitrous oxide escapM, all 
through the reaction in this case; 

When the quantity of water iu the case cf the use of hydrochloric 
acid is so small that aqm regia is abundantly formed, the action of 
the two acids upon zinc is very violent, and the temperature cannot 
be kept down. A little hydroxylamine remains at the end of the 
reaction, but that probably is what has formed in the last period of it. 
With greater dilution, abundance of hydroxylamine is obtained by the 
Us© of either sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and I conclude from the 
results of much, but irregular experimentation, that, beyond the least 
quantity sufficient for chemical action to proceed freely, additional 
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water acts only indirectly — moderating the rise in temperature and 
lowering the rate of progress of the reactions, and so rendering it 
easier to control them, and at the time of the best yield of hydroxyl- 
amine to separate the solution from the nndissolved zinc. But 
further testing of this conclusion is needed to confirm it. 

Fourth^ as to the Fffeot of Rise of Temjperature, — Rise in temperature 
quickens, as was to be expected, both the formation and destruction 
of hjdroxylamine by zinc. This is very apparent on comparing the 
first and second series of experiments. Its destruction seems to be 
accelerated in this way, much more than its formation, but this is a 
matter also requiring further experiments. Rise in temperature causes 
the formation of basic solutions, which deposit zinc hydroxide, as may 
be learned from my description of the tabulated results of experi- 
ments. A close connection almost certainly exists between this effect 
and the destruction of the hydroxylamine, as will be explained when 
considering the nature of the process of conversion of the hydroxyl- 
amine into ammonia. 

Experiments with other Metals. 

Magnesium. — From its relations to zinc, magnesium ought to form 
hydroxylamine from nitric acid, and on trial it has been found to do 
so. But the hydroxylamine is formed and decomposed again very 
rapidly, and is therefore very apt to escape detection. To obtain it, 
dilute hydrochloric acid appears to be necessary, sulphuric acid having 
always proved useless. 

Gadmium^ in the granulated state, produces small quantities of 
hydroxylamine from nitric acid in presence of either hydi’ochloiuc or 
sulphuric acid. 

Lead. — It remains doubtful whether this metal can give hydroxyl- 
amine with nitric acid. Out of very many trials, in only one was a 
small quantity of hydroxylamine •detected. Hydrochloric acid was 
used in all the trials, and ammonia was always formed. Lead dissolv- 
ing in nitric acid alone also gives ammonia. 

Aluminium. — A mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids is known to 
be without sensible action upon aluminium. A mixture of dilute 
hydrochloric and nitric acids may remain for some time on aluminium 
without hydroxylamine becoming present, but when the effervescence 
has nearly ceased, and if the whole has been immersed in cold water 
to keep off the violent accession of action which is apt otherwise to 
set in, decided though small quantities of hydroxylamine are usually 
to be found. 

Iron always fails to yield hydroxylamine, though it produces miicli 
ammonia.* 

* In tke last LuUln JPharmaeopaia there was a formula for the preparation of 
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Sodium, in form of amalgam, and not in siicli quantity as to 
neutralise tlie acid, lias failed to give any Kydroxyl amine, bnt gives 
abniidaTice of ammonia. By its action upon sodium nitrate or nitrite, 
it produces hyponitrito and iiydroKylamine also. 

Copper, mermmj, silver, and bismuth all fail to produce eitliei* 
liydroxylamine or ammonia from nitric acid. 


Other JUxperi'inents. 

Stannous chloride reduces nitric acid to liydroxylamine and am- 
monia, as pointed out by von Dumreiclier (loc. cit.). Stannous 
cbloride solution dissolves nitric oxide, and it is probably tlie decom- 
position by bydrocKloric acid of tlie compound tlms formed, and not 
tlie union of nascent liydrogen witb. nitric oxide, as commonly repre- 
sented, that gives liydroxylamine, wben tin, liydrocMoric acid, and 
nitric oxide are digested togetlier. Copper nitrate, in the presence of 
copper and nitric acid — ^tlie equivalent that is of cuprous nitrate- 
exercises the reducing action from which nitrous oxide results when 
copper is treated with nitric acid. (Ac worth and Armstrong.) 
Attempts to convert nitric oxide to hydroxylamine by dissolving it in 
ferrous sulphate and pouring the solution, mixed with sulphuric acid 
upon zinc, failed, as might have been anticipated, by the greater 
activity of ferrous salts than stannous salts in reducing bydroxyl- 
amine. Ferrous hydroxide reduces nitrates to ammonia, nitrons 
oxide, nitrogen, and, according to Zorm (Ber,, 1882, 1), hyponitrite. 

Beduction of Nitrous Acid to Hydroxylamine. — Hydroxylamine is 
produced by reducing nitrites with sodium or potassium. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain satisfactory evidence as to whether nitrous acid yields 
hydroxylamine or not, hut there can be little hesitation in believing 
that it does. Sodium nitrite solution was prepared from some pure 
silver nitrite, and tried both witfi tin and hydrochloric acid and 

solution of ferric nitrate, inwMch the quantity of nitric acid ordered was instifficient 
for the terms of the chemical equation : 2Ee 4- 8 HNO 3 — T'e 2 (N 03}6 + 2NC) 4 4 H 30 » 
When this pharmaceutic formula was transferred to the first edition of the British 
Bharmaeopmia (1864), it received some severe criticism, as being a process that 
could not yield a normal nitrate, and that gave, as was accordingly to be expected, 
a basic unstable solution. In the new edition of the Bharmacopmia (1867) the for- 
mula was so altered as to raise the proportion of nitric acid to the quantity required 
by the above theory. Now, as a matter of fact, the old formula gave a beautifully 
bright-coloured solution, and quite stable, which is saying much for nitrate of iron 
solution, while the present one gives an acid preparation, the explanation being that 
though the gas given off is indeed nearly pure nitric oxide, much of the nitric acid 
becomes ammonium nitrate during the dissolution of the iron, and this is a product 
more deoxidised than nitric oxide. Less nitric acid therefore is required than is 
. indicated ;by the above equation. 
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witli zinc and "hydrocliloric acid. Sometimes success was attained 
witli zinc, tlie successful way being to drencli some granulated zinc 
witb weak sodium nitrite solution, and then pour on dilute kydro- 
cbloric acid. It will be seen that suck experinents are open to tke 
objection that tke nitrous acid, on being set free in any quantity, 
will decompose into nitric acid, nitric oxide, and water, and tkat 
then tke nitric acid, or even tke nitric oxide, may fiirnisk tke 
kydroxylamine. In tke successful experiments no nitrous smell or 
colour was kowever observed. According to von Dumreicker, sodium 
nitrite gives pure nitrous oxide witli acid stannous cliloride. 


On the Nature of the deduction of Nitric Acid. 

In tkeir relation to nitric acid metals must be divided into two 
classes, exclusive of tke inactive metals, one formed of tkose wkick 
produce ammonia from it, and tke other of tkose wkick do not. To 
tke former belong tin, lead, zinc, cadmium, magnesium, iron, alu- 
minium, potassium, sodium, and others ; while tke latter includes 
copper, mercury, silver, bismuth, and others. Metals of tke latter 
class leave all tke hydrogen of tke nitric acid combined with oxygen 
as water. 

With this fact before us, there seems to be but one way of iuter- 
preting tke action of tke silver-class of metals upon nitric acid, and 
tkat is to recognise tkat these metals combine with tke nitrogen of 
tke acid, and do not decompose its hydroxyl. This combination with 
nitrogen rather than oxygen is already known to take place in other 
cases, even in pi’esence of water, as when ammonia and tke oxides of 
these metals are brought in contact. In accordance with current 
notions of molecular interchange, this action of these metals on nitric 
acid is represented by the following equations : — 

2 Ag + HOFO 3 -'nOAg + AgkTOa, 

HOAg + HONOa = AgONOa + B.,0, 
and AgkrOa + RONO, = AgONO, + HNOs, 

of wkick only the first needs consideration here. Tke interest of 
this equation lies in its representing tke nitrogen as undergoing no 
change in quanti valence, and tke metal as combining directly with 
tke nitrogen, and thus making out silver nitrite and nitrites to he 
nitronates. Tke conversion of other nitrites to tke silver salt by double 
decomposition is greatly in favour of viewing them as having all tke 
nitronate constitution, Tke nitronate structure seems also to furnish 
a definite reason for tke loss of oxygen by potassium nitrate when 
heated, in tke metallic radical parting from oxygen to unite directly 
with tke nitrogen, thus : — 
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2K0]Sr02 = 2KNO, -f 0^ * 

On tlie other hand it is hardly to he donbted that ilio nitrons ethers 
are true nitrites, the nitro-paraffms being nitronatea. 

As regards the formation of a basic substance, silver hydroxide, as 
represented in the equation, it wilt be seen that this is in egTcement 
with the known action of metals of the other class npon metallic 
nitrates, for example — 

2Fa + mONO. = ITaOTSTa + KahTO, 

Zn + Z-n(Om,\ = ZnO^Zn + 7 ju(m.), 
and 2 Pb + 2 'NMm, = (N'aO)2Pb + Ph(F62)2. 

Having treated of the action of the silver class of metals npon nitric 
acid as including the union of the metal directly with the nitrogen,iti 
accordance with what appears to be the requirement of the facts, 1 
may now notice the difficulties in accepting the view that the metal 
unites directly only with oxygen. Recognising that the metal does 
not replace hydrogen, the symbolic expressions become — 

2 Ag + HOHO2 = HONO 4- Ag^O 
and AgsO + 2H01^03 = 2Ag0N02 + H2O. 

^ Is there not in the nitronic constitution of nitrous acid a likely explanation of 
the advantage of red nitric acid in dissolving metals of the silver class, that one 
atom of the metal displacing the hydrogen of the nitronic acid, another can at the 
same moment more readily displace the hydroxyl of the nitric acid when assisted 
by the hydrogen from the nitronic acid? — 

2Ag + HNO 2 -f- HONO 2 == 2AgN02 + H 2 O. 

Have we not also in this constitution an easy conception of the nature of the 
formation of nitrogen tetroxide from nitric acid and nitronic acid — 

HNO2 + HONO2 « HgO + {^03)2, 

and of the reverse action of nitrogen tetroxide on potassium hydroxide to form 
'■ nitrite and nitrate? 

Wofe % Dn Armstrong . action of red nitric add is sufficiently explained 
hy the presence in it of nitrous acid, or it may be of a compound of nitrous and 
nitric acids. Rnsseirs experiments leave practically no doubt that nitric acid is 
vdthout action on silver. In like manner, platinum is not attacked by nitric acid, 
hut will dissolve if alloyed with silver ; no doubt, because nitrous acid is produced 
by the dissolution of the silver. Why nitrous acid is a solvent of silver and pla- 
tinum, while nitric acid is not, we do not exactly know, although probably in the 
case of the latter metal, the formation of n platomiriie plays an imjmrtant part. 

With reference to the formation of .NgO^ during the dissolution of metals, &c., 
in nitric acid, I some time ago satisfied myself by experiment that it is produced by 
the reaction here formulated by Dr. Divers, and there is, I believe, no doubt that 
whatever the nature of the reducing agent — beat hydrogen or metal, or arsenious 
acid,, for example^the,' primary product of the reduction of nitric acid is nitrous 
acid.;’ ■ ’ ' 
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Bnt tliese require the hypothesis, in opposition to facts, that silver is 
a very feehle hasylous radical with a considerahle affinity for oxygen, 
and this must therefore cause their rejection. NText, disi'egarding 
the evidence that the metal cannot substitute itself for the hydrogen 
of hydroxyl, the equations necessary to express the reaction will be 
found to be — 

2kg + 2 H 0 ]Sr 03 = 2kgOm2 + H 3 ( 1 ) 

and H2 -h HONO2 = HOH + HISTO^ (2) 

or, instead of (2), H3 -f AgONOa = AgOlSTO + HoO 5^) 

and AgONO^ -h HOKOg = kgOm, + HONO (4) 

in which hydrogen is assumed to be for a time at liberty. Hypotheses 
are further, therefore, here required to account for the non-appearance 
of any of the hydrogen, and for the non-production of ammonia. 
Then comes a difficulty in understanding why, as represented in (2), 
the hydrogen liberated, which must be chemically feebler than the 
silver which has displaced it, can separate and combine with the 
hydroxyl and nitroxyl of nitric acid, while the stronger silver fails to 
do so, as is contended upon this hypothesis. If instead of (2) the 
equations (3) and (4) are to be accepted, the deoxidation of silver 
nitrate must, against faots, he admitted to be easier than that of 
hydrogen nitrate, and the separation of oxygen and hydrogen to be 
easier than that of oxygen and silver. The deoxidation of silver 
nitrate by metallic silver would not be so difficult to admit as possi- 
ble, but then the hydrogen of (1) would remain unaccounted for, and 
further we know (Divers, this Journal, 1871), on the contrary, that 
heated silver nitrite may become metallic silver and silver nitrate. 
Thus, from no point of view is the nnion of the metal with the oxygen 
probable, and therefore its union with the nitrogen of nitric acid 
becomes the more certain. 

The reduction of the nitric acid b;^ the silver class of metals seems 
not to pass beyond the formation of nitrites* The production of 
nitric oxide is accounted for by the well-known reaction between, 
nitrous acid and water*. The nitrous oxide produced when copper is 
dissolved in nitric acid alone is due, as already mentioned, to a 
reducing action of cuprous nitrate (copper and cupric nitrate) upon 
nitrous acid, as the investigations of Acworth and Armstrong have 
proved. Perhaps, too, the little nitrogen got in the same reaction is 
due to a similar reduction of the nitric oxide. 

The metals of the tin-zinc class, characterised by forming ammonia 
with nitric acid, and hydrogen with hydrochloric acid, have certainly 
the power to displace the hydrogen of hydroxyl of such an acid as 
sulphuric acid, and thus may directly form nitrates by displacing the 
hydrogen of nitric acid* They differ from the silver class in possess- 
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ing ibis power, and consequently, in not forming nitrites from nitric 
acid directly. On the other liaucl they luwe the po'wer, which metals 
of the silver class scorn not to liave, of forming nitrites from their 
own nitrates. When no other acid is present, there will be during 
the action both nitric acid and nitrate of the metal in the solution, 
and each undergoing its proper changes, one into hydrogen and 
metallic nitrate, the other into metallic oxide and nitrite. If a strong 
acid, such as hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, is present, this, by 
decomposing the nitrate, will prevent for the most part the secondary 
reaction by which nitrite is formed. But even in the absence of 
another acid only traces of nitrite are to bo found in the acid solution 
instead of its abundance when silver or mercury is used, a result 
owing no doubt to a secondary reaction between hydroxylamine and 
nitrous acid, by which it is converted into nitrous oxide and water. 

Bespecting the separation of hydrogen from nitric acid by zinc and 
allied ineiais, it is known that with most metals this acid fails to give 
any free hydrogen. Acworth and Armstrong (loo. dt.) got it indeed 
by acting upon nickel, but convinced themselves that it was occluded 
hydi'ogeii, and not derived from the nitric acid. In their case, no 
doubt they were right, judging from the evidence they adduce, 
although Grladstone and Tribe have since sho wn (this Journal, 1879), 
that occluded hydrogen may be completely oxidised by nitric acid* 
On the other hand the latter chendsts have obtained a little hydro- 
gen by throwing magnesium into nitric acid ; but before admitting 
that this one metal may liberate hydrogen and others not, the possi- 
bility of this hydrogen coming from a reaction between water and 
magnesium, heated as these are by the nitric acid reaction, and 
coming jnst as hydrogen does from a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid acting upon the zinc metals, should not be lost sight of 
until further experiments have been made. Although there is thus 
good reason to doubt whethdb nitiic acid ever yields hydrogen 
actually free, the evidence aSorded by the production of hydroxyl- 
amine and ammonia is neaidy conclusive that the zinc metals do 
detach the hydrogen of nitric acid from its oxygen. The production 
of hydroxylamine could indeed, like the production of nitrites by the 
silver metals, take place without liberatiou of any hydrogen, by the 
metal uniting with both oxygen and nitrogen, and the resulting com- 
pound reacting with water to form hydroxylamine, thus : — 

Zn(NrO02 + 4Za =: ZnaNAZn + 2ZnO 
and -f 6H2O == + 3Zn(OK%^ 

Such an action indeed may really take place when the metal is potas- 
sium or sodium, since these metals do form hydroxylamine and 
ammonia from their nitrates. But zinc, tin, and other members of 
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tlie class, tlioiigli tliey form tliese products abimdantlj from nitric 
acid, either do not form them from their own nitrates at all or only 
to a slight extent, a fact inconsistent with the supposition of their 
direct action. It must therefore he admitted as probable that 
hydroxyl amine is produced hy the direct action of hydrogen, and not 
by the action of the metal. 

Ill obtaining hydroxylamine from nitric acid the presence of a 
second acid has so very great an effect, that before proceeding farther 
with the examination into the nature of the reduction wnth nitric 
acid, the nature of the reduction of the second acid had better he 
considered. One of its actions is to set the nitric acid free again as 
last as it becomes metallic niti^ate. Acting in this way it keeps the 
nitric acid under the influence of the metal until it is all destroyed, 
and at the same time prevents the formation of products of the reaction 
l)etwcen the metal and its nitrate to a large extent, if not entirely. 
Ill thus decomposing the metallic nitrate, it also furnishes the addi- 
tional hydrogen necessary for the production of hydroxylamine, that 
of tliG original nitric acid being only sufficient to convert one part out 
of seven into hydroxylamine — 

miSTOa + 3Zn = H,]SrO + 2 H 3 O + 3Zn(N03)2, 

and the change of the metal nitrate to hydrogen nitrate hy the second 
acid, again allowing one-seventh of this to become hydroxylamine 
also, and so on to the end. It is generally assumed that the reducing 
effect of an acid and metal is due to their supplying hydrogen in the 
nascent state ; but the account just given of what it would seem 
must happen in the case of nitric acid, is sufficient to show this 
assumption to be unnecessary. Deville indeed employed this very 
action of a mixture of sulphuric, or hydrochloric, and nitric acids 
upon zinc to dispmve the hypothesis of the nascent state.* He gave 
an extensive table of the qaatititiesnf oxides of nitrogen, ammonia, 
and hydrogen yielded by different proportions of the acids acting upon 
zinc, and deduced from them that each acid pursued its action upon 
the zinc unaffected, except indirectly, by the presence of the other. 
Whatever hydrogen was liberated from the sulphuric acid escaped ; 
and if no hydrogen escaped, or very little, this was due to the excess 
of nitric acid forming an envelope of zinc nitrate solntion round the 
zinc, which neutralised the approaching sulphuric acid, and thus pro- 
tected the zinc from its action. The formation of ammonia did not 
suggest to him any necessity for a supply of outside hydrogen to the 
nitric acid, because the ammonia was accompanied hy that of oxides of 

* I can at present iSspealt of the contents of his papers {Oompt. rend,^ *70, pp. 20 
and 550) only from memory, as T harvo not seen them since the year in which they 
appeared, and lave only preserved a reference to them in my note-book. 

voi:^. XHIL 2 h 
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nitrogen, and therefore tlie hydrogen of tlie nitric acid might of .itnclf 
be sufficient. His papers are imperfect, I consider, in tlieir purpose 
of dispiwing the hypothesis of nmcency^ from the apparently insuffi- 
cient explanation of the non-appearance of hydrogen when the nitric 
acid was in excess 5 for until enough zinc had dissolved to neu- 
tralise the sulphuric acid present, hydrogen ought, on his explanation, 
to have been found among the gases. However that may be, there is, 
as I have explained, no need to resort to the hypothesis of nascent 
hydrogen to account for the transfer of the hydrogen of the second 
acid to the nitric acid in its transformation into hydroxy lamine and 
ammonia. 

In connection with this point I may refer to the experiment, 
recorded in the previous part of this paper;, with zinc and sulphuric 
acid in very little water: In this experiment no hydrogen escaped, 
and yet much hydroxylamine and ammonia were formed from the 
nitric acid, from which it would seem that nascent hydrogen from 
sulphuric acid has nothing to do with the formation of hydroxyl- 
amine, since sulphuric acid of such a degi‘ee of concentration must 
be nearly inactive upon zinc. The experiments, the results of which 
I have tabulated, also seive, like Deville^’s, to show the impro*- 
bability of nascent hydrogen from the sulphuric or hydiv) chloric acid 
being concerned in the formation of the hydroxylamine. Hoi* if 
this were the case, at least seven equivalents of one of these acids to 
one of nitric should have all its hydrogen taken up hy the nitric 
acid, 

3Zn -f 7HC1 + HHO 3 = H,HOHCl + 3ZnCh + SH^O, 

and this is far from being so, hydrogen escaping. Ho escape of the 
hydrogen should be possible, considering the thorough commixture of 
the two acids as they come in contact with the zinc. 

Another way in which the second acid acts is in preserving the 
hydroxylamine from destruction immediately upon its production. 
Thus, in keeping the solution free from metallic nitrate, it cuts off 
the source of nitrous acid, as already pointed out, and to that extent 
protects the hydroxylamine, so that while with the second acid present 
we get hydroxylamine, without it we get nitrous oxide, this oxide 
and water always resulting from the contact of nitrous acid and 
hydroxylamine. It may also be pretty safely accepted that liydroxy- 
ammonium chloiide or sulphate is less sensitive to the action of both 
nitric acid and metal, than is the nitrate ; or the free base; for with 
the use of nitric acid alone and much diluted, most of the acid which 
suffers reduction becomes ammonia, very little^ becoming nitrous 
oxide, and ammonia is the product of the reduction of hydroxylamiiie 
by metals. This fact, too, the forniation of much ammonia, serves to 
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sliow that it is not want of liydrogen from anotlier source that pre- 
vents tlie finding of hydroxyl amine when nitric acid alone acts on 
metals. 

The use of the second acid, the hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
added, appears then to be, not to take part in the reduction of the 
nitric acid, but to secure the reduction of all of it to hydroxylainine 
by supplying it with hydrogen in the way of double decomposition, 
and thus keeping it subject to the requisite reducing influence ; and 
further to preserve it more or less from destructive influences when 
formed. 

Kascent hydrogen from the second acid playing no part in reducing- 
nitric acid, the action of the acid upon the metal is not wanted, and 
is further undesirable because it wastes acid and metal, and loads 
the solution with metallic salt. It is hecanse of useless consumption 
of the second acid in dissolving zinc, that the calculated quantity of 
it — seven equivalents — ^is insufiflcient to secure the reduction of one of 
nitric acid, the excess required representing that pai't acting directly 
on the zinc with liberation of hydrogen. The greater effectiveness of 
sulphuric acid, recorded in the account of the experiments with zinc, 
is partly attributable to the fact that this acid acts more slowly than 
hydrochloric upon zinc, and remains therefore longer unsat iirated at 
the service of the nitric acid. It is in part due, no doubt, to the fact 
of the slower action of this acid causing a less rise in temperature 
and consequent less destruction of hydroxy lamine. 

The superiority of one metal over another for the production of 
hydroxylainine is to be* traced to this among other things, that it is 
less attacked by acids than the other metal. Thus tin has the advan- 
tage of being sufficiently basylous and very readily acted upon by 
nitric acid, without beiug very briskly acted upon by solution of 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. Tl?.e destructive action upon hydroxyl-. 
amine, however, of stannous chloride goes far to neutralise this advan- 
tage. A perfect metal for making hydroxylainine would he one 
readily acting upon dilute nitric acid and displacing its hydrogen, 
inactive upon sulphuric or hydrochlorio acid, and inactive itself and 
giving a salt inactive upon hydroxylamine. 

To resume now the long-deferred discussion of the nature of the 
change of nitric acid to hydroxylamine: — ^the conclusions already 
reached are, that the zinc-tin metals displace the hydrogen of nitric 
acid ; that they do not themselves deoxidise it ; and that the displaced 
hydrogen of one portion of nitric acid acts as the deoxidising and 
hydrogenising agent upon another portion of it. It may be admitted 
that this change takes place in successive stages, but it is doubtful 
whether there is any evidence of such a division of the reduction, 
while there are difficulties in reconciling their oocxirreiice with the 

2 li 2 
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attainment of tlie final result. Kitrous acid and liyponitroiis acid, if 
present in the solution at all during the reduction, are so only in 
traces. The products of their reaction with hydroxyl ainino—iiitroiis 
oxide in the case of nitrous acid, and nitrogen (?) in the case of 
liyponitrous acid— -appear also to be present only in traces when a 
sufficiency of the second acid is taken, and Kinncar (loc. gU.) fiiicls 
all the nitric acid then as ammonia in the solution. The presence of 
a little nitrons oxide need not even he due to nitrons acid, hnt to a 
slight reaction between the metal and its nitrate, before the second 
acid can decompose it, generating nitrite, which then would act upon 
hydroxjlamine. It seems more pi*ohable that, as a portion of nitric 
acid comes in contact with the metal, it is converted into hydroxyl- 
amine before giving place to a fresh portion of nitric acid, than that 
in contact with the metal there are portions of nitric acid in various 
stages of reduction. The change into hydroxjlamine may indeed be 
a compound one, with its operations partly consecutive, partly simul- 
taneous, hut all occurring so close together 'as to he completed before 
the intermediate products can move out of the influence of the metal, 
and meet pre-fonned hydroxy famine upou’wliich to act. Or to view 
the change from another light, the action of the metal appears to be 
such that the nitric acid which has its hydrogen displaced does not 
suffer this change, independently of the other portion of the acid 
which takes up this hydrogen, hut in connection with it. Admitting, 
how'ever, that the change does take place in a succession of steps, it 
has still to be remembered that these are not necessarily, or even pro- 
bably, the formation of nitrite and hyponitrite. Tn most chemical 
changes there are prdbably complex transition-bodies formed which 
then break up into the ultimate products ; and in the present case it 
seems likely that nitrous acid, for example, if itself formed at all, 
passes next to a transition-bodyjcapable of decomposing to hypoiiitrous 
acid, but readily passing on directly to hydroxylamine, thus : 

Mm, + 2H-= K]sr(OH), == Hjsro + OHa, 

or otherwise : 

HK(0H)2 4- 211 = M,mil os„ 

a repetition of which action would, give ammonia. 

In considering the action ’of hydrogen upon nitric acid in stages, 
the combination of hydrogen with hydroxyl, and roTOOval of its 
oxygen therefore from the nitrogen, must be regarded as preceding 
the attack upon either of the other oxygens, to hyfeoxylise whicli 
would be the first step iu its removal. Thus, assuming -the formation 
of nitrous 'acid, the reaction would be 

HONO 2 + 2H = HOH 4- 

To guard against a possible misconcepiion, I may 'here add That iu' admitting 
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This seems to prove that the hydroxyl of hydroxy iamine is not that 
of the nitric acid from which it was formed ; and the conversion of 
ethyl nitrate to hydroxy Iamine leads to the same conclusion, the^ 
(dhoxyl "becoming replaced by hydrogen : 

CAOm + 2H = aH 50 H + HNO„ &c. 

The theory of the iiitronic constitution of nitrons acid also receives 
L-inpport hei'e. 

Hydrogen being the agent which reduces nitric acid to hydrox}^- 
amine, the greater activity of one metal over another in bringing 
jibont its production would furnish a difficulty, and such a difficulty 
Armstrong endeavours to meet by suggesting that the hydrogen is- in 
the nasoent state, with different degrees of arMvhty determined by the 
metal which has liberated it. But as regards hydroxylamine, I am 
not at all sure that this-' difficulty does present itself. The quantity 
of hydroxylamine found in the solution is the difference between 
what has been formed and what has been desti’oyed. Besides its 
formation by the hydrogen of the reaction between nitric acid and- 
metal, there may be its- formation by the* salt in solution-, as in the* 
case of tin (v. Diimreicher), but above all there may be its destimc- 
tion by the salt iii solution and also by the metal itself, as 1 shall 
endeavour to establish* in- the next paragraph. The varying results 
with different metals have apparently therefore sufficient explanation 
without attributing to the hydrogen different degrees of power. 

While hydroxylamine appeal's to be formed by hydrogen which 
passes through the state of nitric acid, ammonia appears to he formed 
by the deoxidising action of the metal upon hydroxylamine; or, 
patting it in another way and going less beyond the facts, hydroxyl- 
amine results from one reaction, in which the metal attacks 7 mols. 
of nitric acid at a time, coming off with six nitrate radicals and 
leaving behind the hydz'oxylamine ^nd water. Ammonia is formed 
in anotlier reaction in which the metal attacks hydroxylamine and 
unites with-it to form a compound afterwards decomposed by water 
or acid, as the circumstances may allow. That this is what takes 
place in the production of ammonia from hydroxylamine by reduction 
is to be seen in the fact that the change takes place not only in an 
acid solution, but also in a neutral or basic one in contact with the 
metal, and that, in the case of zinc at least, such a metallic compound 
actually occurs in the alkaline solution, and slowly decomposes into 

the reduction of nitric acid to nitrous acid by hydrogen as perhaps occurring when 
the metal belongs to the zine-tin class, I am not contradicting wbat I fiave said 
regarding the metals of the silver class. Of these I endeavour to prove, not that the 
hydrogen they might displace would not reduce nitric acid, but that they cannot 
displace hydrogen. 
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ammonia and metallic hydroxide. First, its formation may be tliiis 
represented — 

Zn + HolSrOH = ZiMOH, 

and them the decomposition of the zinc ammonium hydroxide by 
.water, thus: 

ZnHo¥OH + H,0 = Zn(OH )3 + H^lSh 

As a matter of fact, while nitric acid passes direct as it were to 
iiydroxylamine, there is a marked pause at the stage of hydroxyl- 
amine in its passage to ammonia, for otherwise that substance would 
not be found in such quantity. Now such a pause suggests a change 
ill the method of attack, just such a one as that ahove indicated, and 
is fully accounted for in tliivS way. 

A peculiarity in the formation of hydroxylamine by aluminium 
demands notice. It is that hydroxylamine appears to form only or 
principally when the hydrochloric acid has been acting for some time, 
and lias become nearly saturated. The experiments of Gladstone and 
Tribe, showing' that this metal decomposes water in presence of 
aluminium chloride, render it very probable that in the formation of 
hydroxylamine this salt plays an important part, not, however, by 
causing the aluminium to act upon water, but to act much more freely 
upon nitric acid than it can otherwise do. This subject requires more 
examination. For the remarkable fact that magnesium forms 
hydroxylamine in presence of hydrochloric acid, but not in presence 
of sulphuric acid, I have no explanation to offer, except that perhaps 
its chloride, too, is in some way active. 

As already described, the metal lead readily pi'oduces ammonia, but 
appai'ently not hydroxylamine. This fact can hardly be attributed 
to any high degme of activity in the metal as a reducing agent. It is 
probably to be accounted for in some way by its well-known special 
actmty upon its own nitrate,’^ By its action upon water, or by its 
slow action upon acids, in consequence of the very slight solubility of 
its salts. The production of ammonia by iron, and not of hydroxyl- 
amine, is explained by the deoxidising action of ferrous salts. This is 
exerted even at common temperatures. A similar effect is exei'ted by 
stannous chloride in hot solution, and to a less extent in cold. 

The experimental part of this paper is very incomplete, and tlxe 
theoretical part of necessity, therefore, insufficiently supported by 
facts. Investigation of the subject is, however, now being continued 
in this laboratory, and will, I hope, not be interrupted until further 
results have been obtained. For great assistance with the experi- 
ments I am much indebted to Messrs. T. Fujii and T. Shimidzu, 
graduates of the Imperial Japanese College of Engineering. 

* Bj this property lead shows relationsMp to the silver class of metals. 
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Summary. 

Free nitric acid yields liydroxylamine wFeii treated witli tin, zinc, 
cadmium, magnesium, and aluminium. In presence of either hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid the quantity obtained may be considerable, 
that is, at least, when the metal is either tin or zinc. Without a 
second acid only traces of hydroxylamine can be detected. 

There is no reason to belieye that the action of the hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid upon the metal is instrumental in forming hydroxyl- 
amine. The second acid serves to decompose nitrate as fast as it is 
produced. In this way, (1) it holds the hydroxylamine in a state 
more stable than the nitrate ; (2), it preserves the hydroxylamine 
from the destructive action of nitrons acid, by preventing that forma- 
tion of this substance which would otherwise result from the reaction 
between a metal yielding hyroxylamine and its own nitrate ; and 
(3), it determines the reduction of all the nitric acid to hydroxylamine 
by supplying the hydrogen for reproducing it, and so keeping it free 
to the last. 

Metals act upon nitric acid in one of two ways, and are accordingly 
divisible into two classes. The one includes the metals silver, 
mercury, copper, and bismuth. The metals of this class form nitrite, 
water, and nitrate, and exert no farther action, forming neither 
arnmnnia nor hydroxylamine. They do not convert their nitrate to 
nitrite. Their mode of action is to decompose the nitric acid into 
hydroxyl and nitroxyl, combining with these radicals to form hydr- 
oxide and nitrite, which, by secondary reactions, become water, 
nitrons acid, and metal nitrate. These metals therefoi’e separate 
nitrogen from oxygen (hydroxyl) in decomposing nitric acid ; they do 
not in this decomposition separate hydrogen from oxygen, just as they 
do not do so in any other case. ^ 

The other class of metals included tin, zinc, cadmium, magnesium^ 
aluminium, lead, iron, and the alkali-metals. These form ammonia 
and generally also hydroxylamine, hut do not yield nitrite or nitrous 
acid with free nitric acid. On the other hand, they readily foxmi 
nitrite by acting on their own nitrate. They exercise tw^o actions, 
one upon the nitric acid itself, and one upon the hydroxylamine they 
have produced. They act first upon 7 mols. of the acid, separating, 
in the form of hydroxylamine, the hydrogen of six of them by form- 
lag nitrate, and leaving the seventh converted to water and the said 
hydroxylamine. This action occurs without evident break into suc- 
cessive stages. The second action of these metals is that in which 
they combine with hydroxylamine to form metal-ammonium hydr- 
oxide, which decomposes with water into metal hydroxide and 
ammonia. 
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Nitrites have a coTLstitution indicated by the name ‘‘ iiitroiiatesj'’ 
that is, they have their metal directly united bo their nifcrogtm. They 
have the same radical — NO 2 — as nitrates have, these being its 
metaloxyl compounds. 


LXIL — On so7ne Gomjpo%mds of Phenols xoith Amldo-'bases. 

By GiBSOiT Dyson, Dalton Scholar of Owens College, 

Dale and Schoelemmee, in their recent investigation on the action 
of aqueous and alcoholic ammonia upon aiirin, discovered the 
remarhahle fact that it is extremely difficult to separate the aurin 
from the ainidohases formed, by means of dilute acids. Hence 
they were led to conclude that the aurin combined with the amido- 
bases, and they wore able to confirm this view by the preparation of 
pure rosaniline aurinate (GJiem. Soc. 1888, 1, 185). 

Auriii being a phenol and rosaniline an amido-base, it appeared 
probable that analogous compounds of the phenols with different 
amido-bases might be obtained. A mixture in molecular proportions 
of phenol and aniline was therefore heated to the boiling point for a 
considerable time, and' then left to cool. After some time large thin 
plates crystallised out, and finally the whole solidified to a crystalline 
mass. This, on i^ecrystallisation either from alcohol or from petro- 
leiim-naphtha, yielded beautiful glistening plates melting at 29'5° 
{loo. cU.). At the request of Professor Schorlommer I undertook the 
farther investigation of these bodies-and other compounds of phenols 
with amido-bafe.es. The following are the results I have so fai* 
obtained": — 

I. Aniline Phenate, C.'E.WE^.G.IWM, 

Dale and Schorlemmer describe the preparation of this compound, 
which they obtained by heating together molecular proportions of 
aniline and phenol to the boiling point j but it is also formed in the 
coldi on standing. The product was purified by reciystallisation, 
either from alcohol or from petroleum-naphtba, and is thus obtained 
in well-defined crystals, the best being deposited from the last-named 
solvent. 

These crystals closely resemble pure naphthalene in appearance, and 
when pure melt at 30*8°j and boil at 181° 0. Dale and Schorlemmer 
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give tlie molting point 29*5° and the boiling point 184'5°5 but their 
substance had been purified only by pressing. 

Beternimation of the AniUne. — In order to determine the aniline 
in this compound directly, the following three methods were tried, but 
failed to give satisfactory results. 

1. The aniline was precipitated as the double chloride of aniline 
and platinum by means of platinum tetrachloride. This method 
failed, in consequence of the reducing action of the phenol upon the 
double salt formed. 

2. An excess of dilute hydrochloric acid was added to a weighed 
portion of the salt, and then the mixture was boiled until all the 
pbeuol had been expelled. The aniline hydrochloride left was next 
precipitated as the double salt by platinum tetrachloride, and the pre- 
cipitate obtained was washed, -with a mixture of pure alcohol and 
ether. The resultvS obtained, however, were considerably too low, 
this being probably due to the volatilisation of some of the aniline 
together with the plienoh 

3. Varrentrapp and Will’s method failed to give good results, since 
it was found impossible to prevent phenol or substances possessing a 
similar reducing action on the platinum double, salt passing into the 
bulbs. The only method' which, promised to give accurate results was 
the determination of free nitrogen by Dumas’ method, and subsequent 
experiments bearing out this premise, this method -was adopted 
in the analysis of this compound, and also in similar determinations 
required in the course of the investigation. 

The following analytical numbers were obtained : — 


(a.) Before recrystallisatibn, ^jurified hj Bi'essing only. 


Weight of 
subBfcance 
taken. 

(1.) 1’01425 grams 
(2.) 1*2025 
(3.) 0*9535 


Yol. of nitrogen 
* obtained reduced- to 
0*C. and 7G0 irnn. 
61*0 C.G; 

09*6 „ 

00*0 „ 


Percentage of 
nitrogen. 

7-51 

7*23 

7*97 


Mean of the three determinations = 7*57 per cent. 
Calculated 7*48 per cent. 


(h.) After repeated recrystalUsation from BetTole%m.~na^liiha 


Weight of 
stibstanco 
taken. 

0-567 gram 


(boiling below 90 


Pound, 7*58 per cent. 


Tbl. of ’nitrogen’ 
obtained reduced to 
0® C. and 760 mm. 
34-4 c.c. 


Percentage of 
nitrogen. 

7-58 
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The carbon and liydrogen, as obtained bj combustion, were as 
follows : — 

(1) substance, 0‘2]3— CO 2 : 0*601— H 2 O : 0'134. 

Calculated EouikL 

Carbon. 77*0 per cent. 7G‘9 per cent. 

Hydrogen .... 6*95 „ 6*99 ,, 

(2) substance, 0*21-002 : 0*5925-1120 : 0*1325. 

Calculated. Found. 

Caibon 77*0 per cent. 76*9 per cent. 

Hydrogen 6*95 „ 7*01 „ 

II. Toluidine Fhenate^ CgH.i,CH 3 ,NH 2 .C 6 H 50 H. 

This compound was obtained bj fusing together molecular pro- 
portions of paratoluidine and phenol ; on cooling the mixture 
solidified to a soft mass, which was freely soluble in hot light petro- 
leum-naphtha (b. p. below 90°). This solntion was left to cool, 
whereupon it deposited well-formed needle-shaped crystals of the pure 
phenate, melting at 31*1°, some of which were from 2 to 3 inches in 
length. The following analytical results were obtained : — ■ 

Nitrogen. 

Weight of Vol. of nitrogen 

substance ^obtained reduced to Percentage of 

taken. 0° C. and 760 mm. nitrogon. 

(1.) 0*530 gram. 29*5 c.c. 6*94 

(2.) 0*5235 „ 29*5 „ 7*04 

Calculated, 6*99 per cent, of nitrogen. 

Found, 6*99 per cent, mean of two determinations. 

Oarlm and Syirogen. 

Substance, 0*247 - 002 : 0*704-1120 : 0*173. 

Calculated. Found. 

Carbon 77*61 per cent. , 77*69 per cent. 

Hydimgen 7*46’ „ 7*76 „ 

HI. NapMkylamine CioH7hrH2.06H50H. 

This body was obtained in a manner similar to that employed in the 
preparation of the aniline and toluidine phenates. By reorystallisation 
from light petroleum-naphtha (boiling below 90*") it is with difficulty 
obtained in well- formed needle-shaped crystals, possessing the cha- 
racteristic smell of naphthylamine, and melting at 30*1°, 
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Nitrogen. 


Weiglit of 
substance 
taken. 


Tol. of nitrogen 

obtained reduced to Percentage of 

0° 0. and 760 mm. nitrogen. 


1*587 grams 

Calculated, 5*9 of nitrogen. 


76*3 c.c. 6 

Found, 6 per cent, of nitrogen. 


Garhon and Hydrogen. 

Substance, 0*253-002 : 0 Vblo-HsO : 0*145. 


Calculated. Found. 

Carbon 81*01 per cent. 81*01 per cent. 

Hydrogen 6*32 „ 6*36 ,, 


IV. Aniline fi-^Na'pUliate, CeHsNHs.CioH^OH. 

When pure /3-naphtbol and aniline are Heated together in tlie pro- 
portions required by the above formula, a fibrous mass is obtained 
resembling crude naphthol in appearance. It is but slightly soluble 
in cold, but more freely so in hot petroleum-naphtha, from which it 
is deposited on cooling in the form of a crystalline powder, melting at 
82*4". 


Nih'ogen. 


Weight of 
substance 
taken. 

(1.) 1*099 grams 
(•2.) 0*9745 „ 

Calculated, 5*9. 


Vol. of nitrogen 
obtained reduced to 
0^0. and 760 mm. 
51*9 C.C. 
45*5 „ 


Percentage of 
nitrogen. 

5*9 

5*83 


Mean of two results, 5*86. 


Carbon and Hydrogen. 

(1) suhstance, 0*2035— 002 : 0*605 ““H 2 O : 0*118. 

Calculated. Found. 

Carbon 81*01 per cent. 81*08 per cent. 

Hydrogen .... 6*32 „ 6*44 

(2) substance, 0*221-002 : 0*65925- H 2 O : 0*1275. 

Calculated. Found. 

Carbon 81*01 per cent. 81*3 per cent. 

Hydrogen .... 6*32 „ 6*47 ,, 

V. Tolui&ine Na^pUhate, OcH 4 ,CH 3 ,FH 2 .GioH,OH. 

This compound was obtained in exactly the same manner as the 
aniline naphthate, which it closely resembles in appearance. 
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It is a crystalline solid, melting at 80*8"^. 



Nitrogen, 


Weight of 

Vol. of nitrogen 


substance 

obtained reduced to 

l^ci’centage of 

taken. 

0“ C. and 7t)0 mm. 

nitrogen. 

(1.) M75 ' 

51 ‘4 c.c. 

5*4(3 

(2.) 0*9295 

4-3-9 „ 

5-89 

Calculated = 

= 5*57 per cent. 


Mean of two determinations = 

5*67 per cent. 

Carbon> and Hydrogen. 


Substance, 0T9 

75 = CO 2 : 0-5885. 

H 2 O : 0’12L 


Calculated. 

Found. 

Carbon 

81*27 per cent. 

81*31 per cent. 

Hydrogen . . . . ... 

6-77 „ 

0-8 „ 


VL. BosmiiUne FJienate, CooHmHa.OcHsOH. 

If a mi;s:fcure of rosaniline base and plienol, in the proportions re- 
quired by tlie above formula, be dissolved in alcohol, and the solution 
allowed to evaporate slowly, a purple residue is obtained, exhibiting 
all the characteristic properties of a rosaniline salt. 

I have not yet succeeded in obtaining this substance in the pure 
state, but an approximately pure compound may be obtained by 
employing the following method. A\ quantity of rosaniline is mixed 
with excess of phenol and heated. The product is dissolved in abso- 
lute alcohol, and the solution largely diluted with water, whereupon 
the rosaniline salt is partially precipitated, and completely so on 
standing, whilst the excess of phenol remains in solntion. The pre- 
cipitate is collected on a filter, radis^olved in alcohol, and once more 
re precipitated from this solution. t)y excess of w'ater, filtered off, and 
dried at a low temperature. The compound thus obtained is not 
chemically pure,, as will be seen from tlio following analysis, : — 

Oarhon and Hijdrogmi. 

Substance, 0'16— 'CO 2 : 0*46—H2O : 0*093. 


Calculated- Found. 

Carbon 78 98 per cent, . 78*4 per coni 

Hydrogen 6*32 , „ 6*26 „ 


The above discrepancies may be easily accounted for by the fact 
that the rosaniline base used in tbe experiments was not pure, as tbe 
commercial article contains in all probability an admixture of the 
para-oompound. ^ 
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When a solution of rosaniline plienate is treated with, an alkali, a 
fine blue coloration is produced, -which disappears on addition of an. 
acid, but is restored on again making the solution alkaline. This 
remarkable reaction is probably due to the presence of some other 
compound iu the rosaniline salt, and it will be interesting to ascer- 
tain whether this impurity would also he formed in the case of pure 
rosaniline being used in the preparation of the rosaniline plienate, 

YII. Xy Udine Naylithate. 

A mixture of isoxylidine and /3-naph.thol, in the proportions of their 
respective molecular weights, was heated until a uniform liquid was 
formed, wdiich was then left ’to cool. The semi-solid magma thus 
obtained was exhausted with hot light petroleum, in which it is freely 
soluble, and the solution was left to crystallise. The analysis of the 
crystals obtained gave the follo-wdng results : — 

Carhon^and Hydrogen, 

Substance, 0*177-003 : : 0*094-5. 


Calculated. Pound. 

Carbon 81*5 per cent. *82*42 per cent. 

Hydrogen 7*169 „ .5*9 ,, 


From the aboye analysis it w'oukl appear that the treatment with 
the hot spirit had simply extracted the xylidine from the substance, 
and in order to confirm this assumption, the substance was redissolved 
in hot petroleum-naphtha, and the crystals obtained on cooling were 
carefully dried and analysed. 

Carhoji' mid Hydrogen. 


(1) substance, 0*1605 -‘CQs : 0*4885 -H#-; 0*0795. 

Calculated. Found. 

Carbon •81*5 per cent. 83*0 per ceht. 

Hydrogmi — . f*169 ‘ 5*502 „ 

<2) substance, 0*238 - CO^ : 0*725 H^O -: 0*120. 

Calculated. Pound. 

Carbon.. ^81*5 percent, 83*06 per cent. 

Hydrogen 7*169 ' „ 5*58 


hfovr as xylidine contains 79*3 per cent, of carbon, .and na^phthoi 
83*3 per cent., we have a? + = 100. 

.79 *30? + 83*3i/ = 83 x 100 

= 92*5 per cent. •0i(rH70'H, 
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Hence tlie substance was nearly pure naplitliol. 

I next tried to obtain tlie salt by beating /3-napbbliol with excess of 
isoxylidine, and leaving the mixture to cool and crystallise. Tlie 
excess of xylidine was then removed by washing with cold light 
petroleum-naphtha, and the crystalline residue analysed. 

Garb 071 a7id Hydrogen. 

Substance, 0*2595 ~ CO, : 0*7787 H,0 : 0*16. 


Calculated. Round. 

Carbon 81*5 percent. 81*8 percent. 

Hydrogen ...... 7*169 ,, 6*85 „ 


The above numbers egain clearly show that the substance was either 
a mixture', or else a highly unstable compound. 

VIII. Bosa7iiUne Aurinatej — ^^OiaHuO:}. 

The preparation of this salt bas alread'y been referred to in the 
introduction to this paper. I have wsince succeeded in obtaining it in 
moderately large crystals possessing a fine beetle-green lustre. These 
crystals belong to the hexagonal system, and exhibit chiefl.y the form 
of a short prism and base ooP. OF. 

IX. Anilme Aimnate, CgHsHHo.OiqHuOs* 

On dissolving molecular proportions of aniline and aurih in alcohol, 
and evaporating at a moderate temperature, a red crystalline residue 
is obtained, soluble in alcohol, imparting to it an orange colour. 

It dyes sill: in neutral solutions exactly the same shade as’ anriu. 
As the quantity of pure aurin at my disposal was very small, the 
further investigation of this compound had to Be postponed. 


LXIII . — Glieinisinj of Laegwer (Uruslii). Parti, 

Communication from the Chemical Society of Tokio. 

By Hikobokuro Toshiba.. 

I HAVE lately, through the Mndnesn of Mr. Magaribuchi, had an 
opportunity of examining the chemical properties of Hrushi in its 
pure form, as well as of ascertaining the nature and properties of the 
various substances with which it is decomposed, when it exudes as 
Juice from the tree. 

'.At present much importance attaches' to this' substance in conse- 
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quence of its many peculiar and excellent qualities, and its increasing 
application to useful purposes ; I have tliouglit tliei^efore that a correct 
account of its chemical nature -would possess some interest. 

The specimen I understood had been obtained from Yoshino, in 
the proTince of Yamato, and was very nearly in the state in which it 
came from the tree ; it had been altered simply by the formation of a 
thin crust of hardened urushi on the surface of the juice contained in 
the bottle. I might also add that,, as the juice was originally intended 
for chemical investigation, and as it w^as collected in the best place in 
the empire, and under strict official inspection, it must have been 
in the purest form obtainable. 

When Mr.. Magaribuchi gave me the substance and also subse- 
quently, he communicated his observations upon it, which^ with others 
of my own, form the present paper. 

I have here to give my sincerest thanks to Mr. 0. Elorschelt with 
whose kind counsel I had the pleasure of working the subject in the 
Chemical Laboratory of the Imperial Geological Survey, and also to 
Mr. J. Sakurai who helped me in various ways in pre|)aring the 
present communication, 

Urushi is the milky secretion of BJms vermcifera, and is the 
material for the well-known J apanese lacquer varnish. The tree is cul- 
tivated in many parts of the country, throughout almost all latitudes, 
at Dewa, Aizu, Hiroshima,, and in many places about Tokio ; 
the best urushi, however, is o:btained at Yoshino. The tree is very 
similar in aspect to the ordinary wax-tree, and attains the height 
of 9 — 12 feet ,* trees about fifteen years old yield the largest amount 
of the 3 uice. Two* sorts of the juice are generally obtained from a 
tree, and by different processes*; they are distinguished as ordinary 
“ Ki-urushi ” and ‘‘^‘Seshime-urushi,’' 

Ki-urushi (or raw lacquer)* is ^the better of the two, and is collected 
best in June by making shallow cuttings in the stem* of the tree, when 
it exudes as drops from between the outer and inner barks. A single 
tree yields on an average about 2| grams of this kind of juice. 
Branobesi and twigs* of the tree, some of which are usually cut down 
each year, when steeped in water for some months' and afterwards 
warmed in the fire,, give out an inferior kind of juice this is seshime- 
urushi, which is used aa under varnish after being mixed with some 
drying oil. 

The juice is never sent to market in the form in which it comes 
from the tree, but is usually mixed witb more less of what is called 
“Mokuyiki’'* (literally wood- juice), e.§., what is ordinarily called 

* Mohiiyihi is a substance much resembling ordinary urushi in appearance ; it 
contains about 15 per cent, of the substance insoluble in alcohol, in which gum is 
present in large quantity. I lime not yet been able to make a close examination of 
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Yoshino. Uriislii consists of 60 per cent, of tlio genuine juice witli 
40 per cent, of mokuyeki, whilst the inferior quality contains as much, 
as 70 per cent, of the latter substance. Yurtlior in the liands of varnish 
maker’s, some quantity of linseed oil is generally added to the already 
mixed juice, which, if excess is avoided, does not much impair the 
di’ying power of nrushi. 

Different colours are imparted to nrushi by the addition of body 
pigments, such as lamp-black, Vermillion, indigo, orpimont, &c. ; thus 
red lacquer is prepared with 20 parts of linseed oil, 70 parts of nrushi 
juice, and about 10 parts o'f Vermillion, A;e. Such is a rough yet 
general account of the extraction and preparation of uriishi juice for 
varnish-making, but those who desire to get detailed information on 
this part of the subject, will find a full and accurate account in the 
writings Of Air. Quinn, English Consul at Hakodate. The pure and 
unaltered nrushi is a thick greyish fiuid of dextrinous consistence, 
which under the microscope is found to consist of minute globules, 
some of darker, the others of lighter colour, mixed with small parti- 
cles of opaque brownish matter, the whole heing held mixed in the 
form of intimate emulsion. It lias a characteristic sweetish odour, 
and sp. gr. 1’0020 (20° C.) ; some specimens, such as that obtained 
from Hachioji, contained a good deal of bark-dust and otbor imptud- 
ties which raise it sp. gr. as high as 1*038. If the juice be exposed 
to moist air in a thin layer at about 20°, it rapidly darkens in -colour 
and driss tip to a lustrous transducetit varnish. It contains a small 
quantity of volatile poison, which acts terribly on some persons, pro- 
ducing very disagreeable itching. 

Mr. S. Ishimatsu, in a paper on nrushi, written some years ago at 
Tokio University, and afterwards communicated to the Manchester 
Philosophical and Literary Society by Professor Eoscoe (Peb. 18th, 
1879), has shown that the constituents of uriishi are a resin, a gum, 
water, and a small quantity of Ifesiduo insoluble in water and in 
alcohol. 

The mdthod of separation of these suhstancOvS which I pursued was 
the same as that adopted by Mr. Ishimatsu, thus 

A resinous acid, together with a small quantity of the volatile 
poisonous body, is separated from, the other -substances in the juice by 
treating it with absolute alcohol, evaporating the solution, and drying 
the acid at 105 — 110°, 

The residue is boiled for some time with water, and tlie water 
extract evaporated on a water-bath till it acquires a constant weight. 
This gives the quantity of gum. 

the substance, but I think that it, la m all probability, a rorjlmptire form of tbo 
nrushi, juice. , , , 
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Tlie final residue, consisting cMefly of a coagulated diastatic matter, 
witli yery small quantities of cellalose and insoluble colouring matter, 
is dried at 100°, and weighed as such. 

The difference of the sum of numbers from 100 gives the amount 
of water and volatile matter. Thus pure Yoshino urushi consisted 
of— 

Per cent. 


Part soluble in alcohol (nrushic acid) .... S^’15 

Gium arabic 3T5 

Residue (diastatic matter) 2‘28 

Water and volatile matter 9 '42 


100-00 

Pure urushi does not, I think, vary much in composition, hut 
as I have already remarked, it is usually mixed with varying quanti- 
ties of mokuyiki, and it is natural to suppose that such a mixture 
•will rarely show identity in composition. Thus Mr. Ishimatsu gives 
the following as a mean result of two experiments made on a sample 
bought at Tokio : — 

Per cent. 

Part soluble in alcohol 58*24 

Gum 6*32 

Residue 2*27 

Moisture and other volatile matter. ... 33*17 


100*00 

In the Hachioji sample, which must have contained some quantity 
of mokuyiki, I have found the amount of gum and diastatic matter 
vexy much higher (about 12 per cent.), and the proportion of nrushic 
acici much lower than those indicated in the analysis of a Yoshino 
specimen. • 


1, Examination of the Alcoholic Extract : — Umshio Acid and 
Volatile Poison. 

A peculiar acid, which I now call urusMc acid, is the main con- 
stituent of the original juice, as well as of the portion soluble in 
alcohol. The juice also contains a very small quantity of a volatile 
poisonous body, which also passes into alcoholic solution, being almost 
completely driven out during the drying of the acid at 105 — 110°. It 
is a pasty substance of somewhat dark colour, having the chai'acter- 
istio smell of the original juice, readily soluble in benzene, ether, 
carbon bisulphide, less easily in fusel oil and petroleum of high-hoiling 
point, completely insoluble in water. Its sp. gr, taken at 23° is 0*9851 ; 

YOL, XLIII, ^ M ’ 
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it remains iincliaiiged at 160°, and above 200 decomposes s]o"wly 
witb carbonisation. Exposed to the air, it neither dries nj), nor shms 
any sign of change as the original juice does, and in other respects 
it is a very stable body. From the alcoholic solution of the acid 
many metallic salts can be produced, most of which are slightly solu- 
ble in alcohol, but almost insoluble in water. 

Silver nitrate gives at first a fine dark precipitate moderately 
soluble in alcohol ; on boiling, silver is reduced, with deposition of 
a mirror on the sides of a vessel. 

Platinic chloride gives a gelatinous black precipitate, somewhat 
soluble in alcohol ; on standing, the precipitate sinks down, and ulti- 
mately coheres to a pasty mass. 

Gold chloride and acetate of uranium give very fine dark brown- 
ish precipitates, behaving like the precipitate obtained with platinic 
chloride, 

Nitrate of copper imparts a hlaek colour to the alcoholic solution of 
the acid ; if it be considerably diluted with water, the copper salt 
separates out in the most finely divided state. 

The acid dried at 110° and analysed gave the following numbers 

I. 0*8226 gram substance gave 2*3690 grams OO 2 and 0*6871 gram 
II. 0*4235 gi'am substance gave 1*1995 gram OO 2 and 0*3334 gram 


H2O. 

Tlieory for Theory for 
I. II OHHigOa. OhHisOcs. 

Carbon ....... 77*09 77*01 76*71 77*06 

Hydrogen .... 9*28 8*75 8*67 8*28 

Oxygen 13*6$ 14*24 14*62 14*66 


100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 

Acetate of lead gives a greyish floccnlent precipitate, which is a 
very characteristic reaction of the acid ; a quantity of this compound 
was prepared, as in Mr. Ishimatsu^s experiments, by precipitating an 
alcoholic solution of the acid with acetate of lead. The precipitate 
was first washed wnth alcohol, then with well hoiled water, first dried 
over a water-bath, and finally over sulphuric acid in a desiccator, and 
analysed. 

' I. 0*7236 gram substance gave 1*3818 gram CO 2 and 0*3478 gram 

' ' HA, 

IL 0*5021 gram substance gave 0*1765 gram PbO. Pb =: 32*63 
per cent. 

in. 0*6020 gram substance gave 0*2093 gram PbO. Pb = 32*27 
■ V per cent* ; ^ ' 
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Theory for 


Per cent. (Ci4lli;d2)22?b. 

Carbon 52 ’OB 52*40 

Hydrogen 5*34 5*30 

Oxygen 10*43 lO'Ol 

Lead 32*45 32*29 


lOO'OO 100*00 

This lead compound is a somewliai!; unstable body ; -when heated to 
100° in an air-bath, it gives out a peculiar odour and turns darker in 
colour; at 110 — 115° it melts to a dark brownish mass, and at about 
120° it ignites spontaneously in the air, burning with smoky flame, 
and leaving an oxide of lead. 

Another salt of this acid I examined was an iron compound. Ferric 
chloride gives a deep black voluminous px'ecipitate, veiy sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, and almost insoluble in water. A quantity of the 
alcoholic solution of the acid was precipitated with an insufficient 
amount of ferric chloride, with the view of seeing whether this frac- 
tional precipitation gives a salt of different composition ; the com- 
pound obtained, however, proved to be a salt of very acid nature, as 
will be seen below ; it was first dried over a water-bath, and then over 
sulphuric acid, and analysed. 

I. 0*5000 gram substance gave 1*08644 gram COg and 0*3680 
gram H 2 O. 

II. 0*5000 gram substance gave 1%3640 gram CO 2 and 0*3662 
gram H^O. 

Ill, 0*7890 gram substance gave 0'0234 gram FcaOs. 


(OnHijOslaPe + ^(ChHisOs) 
I. 11. + 2 H 2 O. 

Carbon H-4sZ 74-40 74-53 

Hydrogen 8*18 8*13 8*03 

Iron 2*07 2*07 2*08 

Oxygen 15*33 15*40 15*38 


100*00 100*00 100*00 

Another preparation of iron salt was made, using a larger quantity 
of ferric chloride than before,; the compound again proved to be 
another acid salt, but of less complexity than that above indicated ; 
on analysis it gave the following numbers : — 

I. 0*5000 gram substance gave 1*3660 gram CO 2 and 0*3670 gram 

■ H2O. 

. II. 0*6968 gram substance gave 0*0428 gram FegOa* 
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Theory for (C].jITi 70 a).jFe 

+ HOulii.oS 

Carbon 74‘5^j 74*00 

Hydrogen 8*16 7*72 

Iron 4*29 4*11 

Oxygen 13*59 14*11 


100*00 

Both tliese iron salts have very similar characters ; tliey are ligM 
substances of a faint peculiar odour. At 105 — 110” tliey melt to a 
black mass with some decomposition, and at a somewhat higher 
temperature ignite spontaneously, giving out dense smokes of peculiar 
odour. 

It is owing to the formation of some of these iron compounds, I 
think, that practical lacqueimen carefully avoid the use of iron in- 
struments in dealing with urushi ; I have found experimentally that 
a small quantity of iron rust rubbed with urushic acid at once impartvS 
a dull black colour to the substance. 

Free alkali^impart a very dark colour to the solution of this acid, 
which log^ purplish-blue by transmitted light, and very dark brown 
by rjeft^ted light. If exposed to the air, this viscid compound rapidly 
blackens and dries up ; it is a compound of an alkali-metal with the 
acid, the normal salts of which will probably be represented by the 
formula OuHnMOa ; the substance, however, was not quite fit for 
analysis, as it was very difi&cult to purify. It is soluble in a rather 
large quantity of ether or benzene, and less easily in water and 
alcohol. 

Sulphuric acid apparently produces no change in this black com- 
pound, but if boiled with very strong hydrochloric acid, it is con- 
verted into an elastic gummy substance, which I shall describe more 
particularly when I come to speak about the action of Iij^drocliloric 
acid upon urushic acid. The sohioion of this alkali compound in liglit 
petroleum oil gives an excellent lustrous varnish, wbioli dries up very 
easily. 

Soluble salts of mercury, zinc, nickel, cobalt, maiiganese, and those 
of earthy metals do not give any distinctive reaction with urushic 
acid. 

Bromine acts powerfully upon urushic acid, evolving fumes of 
hydrohromic acid. 

To a solution of the acid in carbon bisulphide bromine was gradually 
added till it was in some excess; the whole wavS evaporated to 
dryness over water-bath ; the mass exhausted with strong alcohol ; 
and the extract again evaporated, whereupon it yielded a dark semi- 
solid mass. This was examined for bromine by ignition with pure 
lime; 0*7060 gram substance gave 1*1510 gram AgBr or Br = 69*37 
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per cent., agreeing nearly witli a hexbronao-derivative of tlie acid, viz., 
CwHi^BniOo, which requires 69*36 per cent, bromine. 

At ordinary temperatures it is almost a solid body, of a brownish 
colour, and vsoluble in most solvents of nrnshic acid ; by using regu- 
lated quantities of bromine, its lower substitution products might 
perhaps be obtained. Chlorine also gives a series of substitution 
products, but the compounds have not yet been fully examined ; they 
will be described in a later communication. 

The distillation of urushic acid with lime did not yield any definite 
results. The decomposition appears to be very complicated, and some 
oxygenated bodies are still present amongst the products, contrary to 
the expectation that a hydrocarbon would be obtained corresponding 
to the original acid. It should be observed, however, that these lower 
fractions, which are free or nearly so from oxygenated bodies, 
approach the composition OuH 24 , probably one of the higher hydro - 
cai-bons of the terpene series. They are nearly colourless light oils 
of a peculiar odour, somewhat recalling that of borneene ; they absorb 
oxygen from the air and resinise ; they unite readily with bromine, 
and are blackened by concentrated sulphuric, acid in the cold. 

Long-continued action of strong hydrochloric acid upon urushic 
acid produces a peculiar change in the lattei*, the resulting body 
having exactly the same composition as the original acid, but 
very different properties. A quantity of urushic acid was heated 
with a very large excess of strong hydrochloric acid for about three 
days, the acid lost by evaporation being replaced. Urushic acid 
under this treatment first swells up to a soft sponge, gradually 
assumes a caoutchouc-like state, and finally hardens to a dark non- 
adhesive mass. The substance was cut up into small pieces, boiled 
with water, filtered,* and dried over a watei'-bath till the last trace of 
hydrochloric acid retained in the pores of the substance had been 
expelled. On cohobation with ajcohol, a small quantity of the sub- 
stance dissolved, which on examination showed the usual characters 
of unchanged urushic acid. The residue dried at 10^°, and analysed, 
gave the following numbers. No chlorine was found in the sub» 
stance ; — 

0*4022 gram substance gave 1*1360 gram CO 2 and 0*3356 gram 


H2D. : 

Mean number obtan 
'Eomid,' ‘ ' for urushic acid. 

' Carbon . . . . . . . 

Hydrogen w. * - ■ 8^77 • - • ' - 9*01 

Oxygen v < » 14*16 * . . . ^ 13*94 


100*00 100*00 
* The filtrate left no residue on eraporation. 

2 M 2 
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It appears from tliis tliat ttrusliic acid suffers molecular traiis- 
foriiiatioii (polymerisation) under tlie influence of strong- liydrocldoric. 
acid. / 3 -urusliic acid thus formed is a dark hrownish solid hody, 
Iiaving a faint peculiar odour, and is soluble in the usual solyents of 
urushic acid. 

As such was the case, an experiment was tried to ascertain whether 
urushic acid dries in an atmosphere cliarged with hydrogen chloride. 
A glass plate very thickly coated with pare urushic acid placed upon 
a basin containing fuming hydrochloric acid under a bell- jar, dried 
after standing for about two days. The urushic acid darkened in 
colour on drying, and looked somewhat similar to the naturally dried 
lacquer. Strong nitric acid has no action upon |3-m*nshic acid, even 
on boiling, though it acts very powerfully upon urushic acid ; when 
the /3.acid is heated to 100 "^ it merely softens a little, and even at 130° 
it shows no sign of decomposition. It appears that the substance 
obtained by the deconaposition of an alkali salt of urushic acid with 
hydrochloric acid is the same body as /^-urushic acid. 

The action of strong nitric acid upon urushic acid gives rise first to 
a series of nitro-substitution products, which appear to change after- 
wards into another acid containing a lai'ger number of oxygen- atoms. 
The reaction is very energetic, the urushic acid first swelling up to 
about thirty times its original bulk in the form of a yellowish sponge, 
which disappears gradually with the progress of the reaction. A 
quantity of this porous body was collected after about half a day’s 
heating, treated with a larger quantity of water, and then dissolved 
in alcohol, and an iron compound precipitated from it with ferine 
chloride. The substance, after the usual purification and drying, was 
analysed, and the following numbers were obtained : — 

I. 0*5031 gram substance gave 0*9498 gram CO 3 and 0*2183 
gram H 3 O. 

II. 0*3802 gram substance gave 27*5 c.c. nitrogen at 23° and 
784 mm. R 

III, 0A139 gram substance gave 0*0578 gram EeaOs. 

Theory for 


(CiA(NO,)303),fo. 

€arbon • . . 51*49 5T59 . 

Hydrogen 4*82 4*61 

28*16 28*25 

Iron 9*77 9*81 


Oxygen . 5*76 , . ' 5*74 

100*00 10?M 

This is the iron salt of MniiTOwnishic acid. 
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The original acid is a bright yellowish solid, readily soluble in the 
usual solvents of urushic acid, and gives characteristic reactions 
with many metallic salts ; those of silver, lead, zinc and manganese 
are light yellowish precipitates, of copper and iron greenish-yellow, 
and of soda and potash brownish. The acid itself and its metallic 
salts are to some extent soluble in water, and more soluble in alcohol. 

The higher nitro-substitution products, which are likewise yellowish 
solid substances, and also their ' salts, are characterised by tbeir 
greater solubility in water and alcohol. The other properties of 
these, as well as those of the product of the final action of nitric 
acid upon urnshic acid, are now being studied. 

We are not yet acquainted with the chemical nature of the vola- 
tile poisonous substance which passes into alcoholic solution, together 
with urushic acid from the juice. It comes over with water in the 
form of a thin oily film when a quantity of the juice is distilled ; the 
distillate reduces solution of mercuric chloride, but does not give any 
precipitate with acetate of lead ; it is almost impossible to do any- 
thing with it unless very large quantities of the juice are operated 
upon. 

2. Examination of the Water Extraoi—the Gum. 

Gum is another normal constituent of urushi, and forms 3 — 8 per 
cent, of the original juice. 

As gum is insoluble in alcohol, it is conveniently separated by 
treating that portion of the original juice insoluble in alcohol with 
boiling water, filtering, and finally evaporating the aqueous solution 
of gum over the water-bath till the weight of the substance remains 
constant. In this way a friable light-coloured substance is obtained, 
tasteless and inodorous ; this is the anhydrous gum. On combustion 
it gave the following numbers is- 

0*5267 gram substance gave 0*782'S gram CO 2 and 0*2834 gram HaO, 
and 0'0267 gx^am ash. ' 

Analysis of the ash in a separate sample of the substance gave the 


following : — 




Per cent;. 

Silica * * ♦ . 

• . » 1.. * • » • • 

... 0*48 

Alumina 


. . . 7-85 

Lime 


... 44-77 

Magnesia ...... 


... 5-79 

Potash. ......... 


... 13-68 

Soda 


. . . 1-33 

Carbonic acid . . , 


. . . 26-10 (by difference) 


• 100*00 
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If the metals in tbe ash he replaced by the equiraleiit amoxnit of 
hydrogen, amcl the result calculated for carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
the above numbers will give — 


Arabic acid, 

Carbon 42*47 42*11 

Hydrogen 6*40 6*43 

Oxygen 51*13 51*46 


100*00 100*00 

Mr. Ishimatsii’s analysis of the gum is as follows- In it, however, 
no mention is made of the quantity and nature of the ash : — 

Per cent. 


Carbon * 41*37 

Hydrogen 6*56 

Oxygen ^ 52*08 


100*00 

The gum when inverted has the power of reducing Fehling’s solu- 
tion- 

0‘4747 gram substance (ash deducted) after inversion with 10 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid and precipitated gave 0*8114 gram CuO. 

If we suppose that after the hydration, 1 mol. of arabic acid 
(C 12 H 22 O 11 ) changes into 2 mols. of OcHuOe, the molecular ratio which 
the product of inversion, be it glucose or arabinose, bears to cupric 
oxide will be 1:5, exactly the same as that of dextrose to CuO, and 
consequently its cupric oxide reducing power, or K, will be 100. 
These facts leave no doubt as to the identity of the gum in urushi 
with the essential constituent of gum arabic; it is present in urushi 
in the form of acid salts of %rabdc acid, chiefly of potash, lime, 
alumina, and magnesia, and the only point of difference which is 
probably of infcei'est is the presence of an alumina salt, which has not 
hitherto been observed in other gums. 

A mixture of gum and urushic acid (and with water) in the pro- 
portion in which they exist in the juice, does not undergo any change 
whatever, even when exposed to the condition most favourable for the 
drying of the lacquer. Moreover paH of the gum can be extracted 
in an unchanged state from the once perfectly dried lacquer ; and 
since it exists in the original juice in the form of aqueous solution, it 
probably serves to keep the constituents 'of the juice in a state of 
uniform, distribution and intimate emulsion. ’ It may also act as a 
binding material, and assist the 'adhering power of the lacquer when 
laid upon any surface. 
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3. The Biastatic Matter and its Adion upo7i Umshic Acid, 

That portion of the juice which remains insolnhle in alcohol and 
hoiling* water, consists chiefly of a nitrogenous snbstance, the action 
of which upon nrushic acid has been ascertained to be the cause 
of the drying of the lacquer. It forms 3 — 8 per cent, of the original 
juice, that which contains it in larger proportion having the property 
of drying more quickly, while such a lacquer gives a varnish with 
inferior lustre. 

The substance, as separated from the gum by the usual method of 
boiling with water, has no action upon nrushic acid, but the residue 
itself (after the separation of nrushic acid), or its extract with cold 
water, shows that peculiar diastatic activity in an unimpaired degree ; 
when such a solution is boiled, the albuminoid coagulates in the form 
of a white precipitate. 

The substance dried first over water-bath and then over sulphuric 
acid, and analysed, gave the following numbers : — 

I. 0'5008 gram substance gave 1*1610 gram COg, 0*3336 gram HgO, 
and 0*0060 gram ash. 

II. 1*0000 gram snbstance gave 0*6360 gram (NH 4 ) 2 PtCl( 5 . 


Carbon 68*44 

Hydrogen 7*41 In the ash small qnantities 

Nitrogen 4*01 of sulphur and phosphorus 

Oxygen 22*94 were detected. 

Ash' 1*20 


100*00 

It differs from other vegetable albuminoids in containing a 
notably smaller amount of nitrogexf; the latter, as well as the active 
principles of the diastase (malt), koji, and saliva, do not possess the 
same property of exerting the peculiar action above-mentioned upon 
nrushic acid. 

Two series of experiments were instituted to test the activity 
of the diastatic matter upon nrushic acid, first at different tempera- 
tures in the air, and secondly under different gaseous media. 

For this purpose, a small quantity of the original juice was pat into 
a covered breaker and subjected to the regulated heat of a water- 
bath, a small quantity of water lost by evaporation from the juice 
being afterwards replaced by approximately the same amount. 

The heated jnice was next very thinly coated on a glass plate and 
left to dry in a box, the air of which was kept constantly moist by the 
falling in of the drops of watei\ The time of heating the juice 
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was, in eacli experiment, 31—4 hours, and the temperatnre of the 
drying box was 20°. 

1 . At ordinary temperature (20°) the sample dried after SJ hours 
in air, and the same under a bell-jar containing moist oxygen dried 

after less than 2 hours. 

2. Heated at 30 , the sample dried after 4 hours. 

3. Heated at 40 — 43°, the sample dried after 4-| hours. 

4. Heated at 50 , dined, time not known. 

5. Heated at 55— 59°, almost dried after 24 hours; the sui-faee of ' 

the lacquer had a dull appearance. 

6. Heated at 60 — 63°, did not dry. 

7. Heated at 80^, did not dry. 

8. Heated at 100°, did not dry. 

Hext, a glass plate similarly coated with nrushic juice was put 

under a bell-jar containing an experimental gas, and left to dry at the 
temperature of the surrounding air, which at this time ranged between 
13 — 15 , 

1. In dry air, the sample did not dry. 

2. In moist air, the sample dried after 4 hours. 

3. In dry oxygen, the sample did not dry. 

4. In moist oxygen, the sample dried after 21 hours. 

5. In dry hydrogen, the sample did not dry. 

6. In wet hydrogen, the sample dried after 1| days. 

7. In dry carbonic acid gas, the sample did not dry. 

8. In wet carbonic acid gas, the sample dried very slowly after 

2 days. 

9. In dry nitrogen, the sample did not dry. 

10. In wet nitrogen, the sample dried after 1|- days. 

The most legitimate inference' to" be drawn from all these expori- 
ments, is that &€ combination of oxygen and moisture at the tem- 
perature of 20 , or thereabouts, is an essential condition for the display 
of the fullest activity of the diastase, and consequently mo.st favour- 
able for the drying of the lacquer ; with increase of temperature the 
drying power diminishes, until at 63-63° the substance entirely 
loses its activity ; this is then the point at which the coagulation of 
the albuminoid takes place, or, in other words, the diastatic matter 
dies. _ With other gases, however, I am inclined to think that a small 
quantity of atmospheric air, which may have been present in them 
might have favoured the condition for drying, which otherwise could 
not nave been possible. 

These conclusions bear out the practical experience of onr lacquer 
men, vm., that lacqner dries best in the rainy reason ; it dries better 
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ill siinimer tliaii in winter — a damp atmospliere of about 20 — 30 ° being 
just the state of air during the rainy season of a year. 

The question still remains to be asked, How does the diastase act 
upon urushic acid, or what is the change which the uriishi juice 
undergoes on drying ? To solve this question, the states of the 
lacquer, before and after the drying, have been examined and com- 
pared, 

A quantity of the fresh juice was rapidly heated over the water- 
bath so as to coagulate the albuminoid and put a stoj) to its further 
action upon urushic acid. After continuing the heat, so as to expel 
all the water from the juice, it was analysed and gave the following 
numbers : 

I. 0*4090 gram substance gave 1T318 gram CO2 and 0*3290 gram 

H2O. 

II. 0*4213 gram substance gave 1*1679 gram CO3 and 0*3420 gram 

H2O. 

III. 2‘0540 grams substance gave 0*0359 gram (hJ‘Il4)2PtOl6. 


IV. 2*1564 grams substance gave 0*0046 gram 

I. IL Mean. 

ash. 

ISTumbers oaloulafced 
from the constituents 
of the juice. 

Carbon. . * . 

75-47 

75-61 

75-54 

75-54 

Hydrogen 

8-93 

9-01 

8-97 

9-14 

Nitrogen . . 

— 

— 

0-11 

0-10 

Ash 

— 

— 

0*21 

0-21 

Oxygen. . . . 



15-17 

100*00 

15-01 

100-00 


The lacqner dined (hardened) in the nsual manner, and aftex^wards 

heated at 100°, has the following composition : — 

« 

I. 0*5434 gram, substance gave 1*4124 gram CO3 and 0*4186 gram 
H2O, . 

II. 0*4608 gram substance gave 1*1970 gram GO2 and 0*3276 gram 

H2O. 

III. 2*1215 grams substance gave 0‘0310 gram (]SrH4)2PtCl6. 

IV, 1*1717 gram substance gave 0*0043 gram ash. 


I. ■ 11. Mean, 

Carbon * 70*91 70*84 70*85 

Hydrogen.,.. 8*55 7*90 8*22 

Nitrogen .... — — ' 0*092 

Ash — — 0*082 

Oxygen. .... t — — 20*52^ 


100*00 
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The comparison of the results of those two sets of ana, lyses iiulicates 
that the lacquer in hardening liad taken up oxygen, and wo see tliat, 
other things remaining the same, the amount of oxygon thus taken 
up is rery nearly accounted for on the supposition that each inoleculo 
of uriishic acid, O 14 H 18 O 2 , in the juice, has taken up 1 atom of oxygon, 
and changed into another body of the formula OMHiaOa. 

Further proof of this theory has been arrived at by the isolation of 
pure omj-iiriisliio acid (OuHisOa), which showed all the properties of a 
dried lacquer. 

Urushic acid was subjected to the action of strong chromic acid 
mixture (which contains some excess of sulphuric acid, so as to pre- 
vent the precipitation of chromic hydrate). The product cohobated 
with absolute alcohol for some time to dissolve away the unacted 
urushic acid, gave, on drying (at 105°), a brownish powder having 
the following composition : — 


I, 0*3059 gram substance gave 0'8021 gram CO 2 and 0*2296 gram 
H2O. 


0*4245 gram 

substance 

gave 1*1134 

gram CO 2 

and O' 31 03 gram 

H 2 O, 

L 

11 . 

Mean. 

Theory for 

Carbon ... * 

Vl-55 

71*50 

71*52' 

71-79 

Hydrogen . . 

8*32 

8*13 

8*23 

7'69 

Oxygen .... 

' — 

— 

20*25 

20-52 




100*00 

100*00 


This substance is very stable, and resists the action of strong boil- 
ing nitric acid ; no solvent has yet been found for it. 

An attempt was also made to estimate the quantity of carbonic 
acid evolved during the drying of lacquer. It was found that this 
quantity is so small as not to affect the general result in any sonsihle 
degree. Thus, 1*5 gram of the juice gave out 0*0036 gram CO* 
(= 0*24 per cent.) during its hardening in an atmosphere of moist 
oxygen, which was completed at the end of two hours. I am inclined 
to attribute this phenomenon to the decomposition of a small quantity 
of gum (= 0*0085 gram in this case) by the diastase, simultaneously 
with its action upon nrushic acid. 

The results, so far arrived at, may be summed up in the following 
statement: — , , ' 

TJrushi juice (lacquer) consists essentially of four substances, viz., 
urushic acid, gum, water, and a pecnliar diastatic matter; and the 
phenomenon of its drying is dne to the oxidation of urushic acid, 
into oxy-urushio acid, GiiHiaOa, which takes place by the aid 
of diastase in the presence of oxygen and moisture. 
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November 2nd, 1882* 

Sir F, Abel, Vice- President, in tlio Chair* 

The following papers were read : — 

‘*On some Halogen- Compounds of Acetylene : ” by Dr* R. 1\ 
Plimpton, 

“ On Diliydroxybenzoic Acids and lodosalicylic Acids: by Dr. A. 
K. Miller. 

On Crystalline Molecular Compounds of Naphthalene and Benizeiio 
with Antimony Trichloride : ” by Watson Smith and G, W. Davis. 

“ Additional Evidence, by an Analysis of the Quinoline Molecule, 
that this Base belongs to the Aromatic Series of Organic Sub- 
stances : ” by Watson Smith and G. W. Davis. 

On Orcinol and some of the other Dioxy toluenes : by R. H. C. 
Nevill and D. A. Winter. 

‘‘ On the Varying Quantities of Malt Albuminoids extracted by 
Water of Different Typos : ’1 by*E. Jl. Moritz and A,. Hartley. 

On the Derivatives of Ethylene Clilorobromido ; by J, W. 
James* 


November 16th, 1882. 

Prof. Dewar, Vice-President, in the Cliair. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society: — • 

J. Perrier, Upper Berkeley Street, W. ; J. Hodgkin, Childwall, 
Richmond, Surrey ; T. Hughes, Dudley, WorcestersMro; G. Jarmay, 
Winnington Park, Noidihwich; F. Jordan, Qiieeids Road, Eiith; 
W. ' 0. Nicholson, Granville Square, W.C. ; L* Reed, Croydon ; 
H. H. Robinson, Cirencester;' G. H. Sharpe, Liverpool; E. S* 
VOL. XLIIL 2 H 
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Spaldino’, Soatli Darentli, Kentj P. Gr. Stanford, Sfcreatliain; J. E. 
Stead, Redcar, Middlesborougdi. 

The following papers wore read : — 

Coiitribiitioiis to the Cliemistrj of Tartaric and Citric Acids;” 
by tlie late Beaumont J. Grosjean : coiiipiied from tlic Author’s 
Manuscripts, by R. Waringfcon. 

“ Contributions to the Chemistry of Bast Fibres : ” by 0. F. Cross 
and E. J. Sevan. 

‘'On the Oxidation of Cellulose:” by G. F. Cross and E, J. 
Be van. 

“ On the Analysis of certain Yegetablo Fibres : ” by C. Whbstei*. 

“ On the Constitution of some Bromine-derivatives of Naphtha- 
lene ” (8i*d notice) : by R. Meldola. 

On the Constitution of Lophine : ’’ by F. R. Japp. 


December 7th, 1882. 

Dr. Gilbert, President, in the Chair. 

The followdng Gentlemen were elected Follows : — 

J. R. Cowie, Rangoon; R. Carruthers, Dumfries; R. Coulthard, 
Bournemouth; W. J. Chrystal, Glasgow; J. T. Bishop, High gate, N. ; 
E. E. Berry, Bristol; F. Bransom, Leeds; R. Blair, Hackney; E, G. 
Okyton, Coleman Street, E.C. ; J. T. Dunn, Newcastle; H. L. 
Dumpier, Rochester; A. G. Earl, Derby; G. Gray, Christcbiirch, 
New Zealand ; A. G. Howard, Tottenham ; W. A. L. Haramersley, 
Leek ; J. L, Howe, Cleveland, Ohio ; H. Hotblack, Southend ; A, E. 
Johnson, Islington ; E. Jacksoi, Newcastle ; A. Keen, Huddersfield ; 
J. Kilner, Biistol ; J. D. McCarthy, D^arlington, and Logos, W. Africa; 
H. C. Newton, Hampstead; S. TPhillips, Hacknej^; R. H, Parker, 
225, Oxford Street; T. J’. Peppe, Arrah, Bengal; S. Rideal, Forest 
Hill ; G. M. Taylor, Surbiton ; T. 'B. Vasey, Leeds. 

The following papers were read , , 

“ On the Condensation-products of (Enantlialdehyde (Part I) : ” 
.by W. H. Perkin, Jim. 

“'On the Condensation-products of Isobutaldehyde obtained by 
means of Alcoholic Potash : by W. H. Perkin, J an. 

“ On a Condensation-product of Phenanthraquinone with Ethjiic 
Aceto-Acetate: ’’ by F. R, Japp and J, W. Streatfeild. 

“ On the Constitution of Lophine : ” by H. E. Armstrong. 

“ On the Constitution of Molecular, Compounds : The Molecular' 
Weight of Basic Ferric Sulphate : ” by S. D. Pickering. 
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“ On the Oliemistrj of Hay and Ennilage : ” by P. W". Toms. 

“ On certain Bromiimtcd Oarboii-coinpounds obtained in the Mann- 
facture of Bromine : ” by S. By son. 

Note on the Preparation of Diphenylene Ketone Oxide : ” by W, 
H. Perkin. 


December 2ist, 1882. 

Dr. Gilbert, P.R.S., President, in the Ohair. 

The following papers were read : — 

“On the Condensation-product of CEhianthaldehyde : ” by W. H. 
Perkin, Juii. 

“ On the Behaviour of the Nitrogen of Coal duiing Destructive 
Distillation, with some Observations oi\ the Estimation of Nitrogen 
in Coal and Coke : ” by Prof. W. Foster. 

“ On the Absorption of Weak Reagents by Cotton, Silk, and Wool : 
by E. J. Mills and J. Takamine. 

“The Alkaloids of Nux Yomica. No. 2. On Brucine: ’’ by W. A. 
Shenstone. 

“ Preliminary Note on Some Diazo-derivatives of Nitrobenzyl 
Cyanide : by W. H. Perkin. 

“ Researches on the Induline Gi*oup : by 0.. N. Witfc and E, G. 
P. Thomas. 


January 18th, 1883. 

Dr. Gilbert, P.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following papers were read : — 

“ On the Pluorine Compoundk Uranium : ” by A. Smitliolis. 

“ On a New Method of Estimating the Halogens inTolatile Organic 
Compounds : by R. T. Plimpton and E. E; Graves. 

“ On a Modified Liebig’s Condenser : by W. A. Shenstone. 

“ On Two New Aluminous Mineral Species ; Evigtokite and 
LiBkeardite:’.’ by W. Plight. 

“ On the Yolume-alterations attending the Mixture of Salt Solu- 
tions by W. W. J. NicoL 


February 1st, 1883. 

Dr. Gilbert, President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows : — 


2 N 2 
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H. C. Bond, Bromlej; Gr. Cbandra Baan, Agricnifcnral College, 
Cirencester; J. Brock, Widnes; A. M. Cliance, Edgbastoii; J. T. 
Donald, Montreal; H. C. Boote, Cleveland, Oliio ; W. Fox, Trinity 
Square, E.C. ; W. R. Fiett, London International College, Spring 
Gtoyo ; J. A. M. Fallow, South Hampstead ; E. C. Gill, Staines ; 
E. Gothard, Burtoii-oii -Trent ; J. Hunter, Edinburgh; H. eJones, 
Penrith; R. B. Lee, Harwood Road, S.W. ; A. II. Jackson, Man- 
chester; Jdowan Singhi, Bombay; T. Jenner, Brixton Road; J. E. 
Johnson, Stratford, E. ; W. W. J. Hicol, Biimaingham ; F. W. 
Richardson, Bradford; Joowan Singhi, Bombay; E. S. Spencer, 
West Square, S.E. ; C. A. Serre, Manor Road, H. ; J. E. Tuit, West- 
minster; T. Turner, Birmingham. 

The following’ were also elected as Honorary Foreign members 

F. Beilstein, P, T. Cleve, H. Debray, E. Erlenmeyer, R. Fittig, 
H. Helmholtz, D, MendelieF, Y. Meyer, L. Meyer. 

The following papers were read : — 

On some Derivatives of Fluorine : ” hy W. R. E. Hodgkinson 
and F. E. Mathews. 

‘‘ On the Action of Chlorine on certain Metals C’ by R. Cowper. 
Some Notes on Hydrated Ferric Oxide and its Behaviour with 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen: ’’ By L. S. Wright. 

“ On Alpha-cyanonapthalenesnlphonic Acid : by W. R, Ditt. 


February 15th, 1883. 

Dn Gilbert, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following papers were read : — 

On some Derivatives of Diphenylene Ketone Oxide : ” by A. G. 
Perkin. 

‘‘ On a-Ethylvalerolactone, cz-Bthyl /S-Metbylvalerolactone, and on 
a remarkable Decomposition of ^-Ethyl-aceto-siiccinic Ether by 
B. Young. 


March 1st, 1883. 

Dr. Gilbert, President, in the Chair. 

* Tbe following Gentlemen were elected Fellows : — ■ 

A. C. Abraham, Liverpool; G. Board, Colorado: C, N. Betts, 
YictoriaHark; E..Bevan, Talgarth Road, W. ; F. J. Cox, Warwick 
Road, W. ; A. Cdllenette, Guernsey; S. Dyson, Middlesborough ; 
W., T. Elliott, New York; H. B. Fulton, Mercia, Spain; 0. G. Gren- 
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fell, Maidonliead ; F. Halford, Cleveland Gardens, W. ; W. D. 

Paris; D. Hooper, Birminglmm ; J. J. Kniglit, Baltimore, U*B. ; 
H. F. Lowe, Oxford ; T. H. Leeming, Plaistow ; J. E. Marsli, 
IMiisliill, Laiicasliire ; W. Hewfcon, Old Kent Road, S.E. ; 0. Ruml>ic‘, 
Battersea; E. Sendder, Manchester ; J. O’Sullivan, Burton-oii-Trent ; 
S. A. Vasey, Leyton, Essex; T. H. Watson, Cross Street, E,C.; 
R. M, Walm.sley, Sydenham; C. S, S. Webster, Bristol; Watts, 
Montserrat, West Indies. 

The following papers were read : — 

On some Derivatives of the Isomeric CioHuO Phenols : ” by 
H. E. Armstrong and E. H. Rennie. 

“ Chemico-inicroscopical Researches on the Cell-contents of Certain 
Plants : ” by A. B. Griffiths. 

“ On the Phenates of Amido-bases r” by R.. S. Dale and C. ScIho'" 
lemmer. 


March 15th, 1883.. 

Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following papers were read : — 

‘‘ On some Condensation-pi’oducts of Aldehydes with Aceto-aceiic 
Ether, and with Substituted Aceto-acetic Ethers : ” by E. Matthews. 

Contributions to the Chemistry of Eairy Rings : ” by Sir J. B. 
Lawes, Dr. J. H. Gilbert, and R. Warington. 

“ On Lines of no Chemical Change:” by E. J. Mills and W, M. 
D. Mackey. 

“ On Homologous Spectra : ” by W. R, Hartley. 


March 30th, 1883. (Annual General Meeting.) See page 224. 


April 5th, 1883. 

Dr. W. H, Perkin, E.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following papers were read : — ' 

On the Estimation of Hydrogen Sulphide and Carbonic Anhydiide 
in Coal-gas : ” by L. T. Wright. 

Contributions to the Chemistry of the Cerite Metals : ” by B. 
Brauner. 

Some Compounds of Antimony and Bismuth containing Tv^^O 
tialogens : ” by R. W. Atkinson. 
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April lOtb, 1883. 

Dr, W, H. Perkin, President, in tke Oliair, 

Tbc following Grentlemen were elected Pellows 

T. li. Briggs, Star Cliemical Works, Fnlliam; J. A. Baskcr, Briclge- 
water; J, B. Coleman, Hottingkam ; W, H, CaTinon, Culhim Sti’cet, 

E, C.; E. C. Conrad, Well Street, E. ; C. Gillet, The Brewery, 
Marjlebone Eoad; E. C. Henning, Oldbury; N. K. Hninpbrcys, 
W estbnry, Wilts ; L. Levy, Leicester. 

The following papers were read ; — 

‘‘ On the Gases evolved during tbe Conversion of Grass into Hay : ” 
by P. E. Prank] and and P. Jordan. 

Note on an Apparatus for Fractional Distillation under Reduced 
Pressure: ” by L. T. Thorne. 

On the Condition in which Carbon exists in Steel ; ” by Sir 

F. Abel and W. H. Deering. 

On the Spectrum of Beryllium, with Observations Relative to the 
Position of that Metal among the Elements : ” by W. N. Hartley. 


May erd, 1883. 

Dr. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., President, in the Cliair, 

The following papers were read : — 

“ On a New Oxide of Tellurium, on Tellurium Sulphoxide, and on 
n. New Reaction of 'rellurium Compounds:’’ by E, Divers and 
M. Shimose. 

‘‘A Simple Modification of the Ordinary Method for effecting the 
Combustion of Volatile Liquids in Glaser’s Furnace witli an Open 
Tube': ” by Watson Smith. 

On the Production of Ammonia from the Nitrogen of Minerals: 
by G. Beilby. 

On the SpeciB,c Gravity of Paraffin Wax, Solid, Licpiicl, and in 
Solution : ” by G, Bei.lby. 


May 17th, 1883. 

Dr. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Captain W. de W. Abney, F.R.S^, delivered a Lecture on Photo- 
graphic Action studied Spectrosoopically/’ 
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June 1883. 

Dr, W, H. Perkin, President, in the Cliair. 

Tlie follow'! ng ])apers were read : — 

Laboratory Notes : (1,) “ On tlio Action of Heat ajid Ligdit on 
Caj'ie and Invert Siigar.’’ (2.) ‘‘ On Hydim.ylamme.’’ (3.) “ On tlie 
Recovery of Iodine from Oi‘ganio lodmo-residnes.” (4.) “^‘A lie- 
sidnal Phenomenon of the Electrolysis of Oil of Vitriol.” (5.) On 
an Alleged Test for Alcoliol.” (6.) “The Reaction of the Copper- 
i2mo Couple on Nitric Oxide.” (7.) “On the Reducing Action of 
Spongy Lead : ” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe. 

“ Notes on Basic Ammon io-copi)er Sulphate : ” ' by S. U. 

Pickering. 

“ Notes on Loew and Bokorny’s Researches on the Probable Alde- 
hydic Nature of Albumin: ” by A. B. Griffiths. 

“ Note on the Action of Siilplmric Acid (sp. gr. 1*84) upon Potas- 
sium Iodide : ” by Herbert Jackson. 

“ Action of Nitrous Anhydride on Glycerol:” by 0. Masson, 


June 21st, 1883. 

Dr, W. H. Perkin, President, in the Chair. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows : — 

G. S. Bowles, Kensington ; C. Beringer, Garton ; T, H. Coleman, 
Wrexham; A. Esilman, Manchester; H. E. flanison, Great Omond 
Street; C. Hulke, Deal; H. Heap, Hereford; B. Hobbs, Maiden- 
head; 0. T. Hey cock, Cambridge; W. J. Livingstone, Stepney; B. 
P. Lascelles, Oxford; H. R. Mifl, Edinburgh; M. T. Purcell, Dublin; 
J. E. Richardson, Cartliagena; F, G. Roberts, 'tipper, Clap'ton; 
W. R. Eeffell, Pockham, ;‘'A, Smith, Verulam Club; K. H. 'B. 
Step'honson, Clapliam; A, W. To'ward, Fleet Street; A. H. Samuel, 
Liverpool; 1), Wilson, Glasgow; R. Williams, Manchester. 

The following papers were read . 

“ On Evaporation in Vacuo : ” by Prof, H. McLeod. 

“ On the Preparation of Pentathionates : ” by S. Shaw. 

“Note on Hydrocarbons from, Camphor: ” byHr, H. B. Aimstrong. 
“On the Rate of Decomposition of Ammonium Nitrate:” by H. 
Veley. 

“ On a New Gas-burner for .Heating Gas-tubes : ” by ' Prof. 
Ramsay. 
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I^ote on tlie Action of Allylic Iodide upon Plicnol in Pin- 
sence of Zinc or Alinniniam-foil : ” by P. P. Prankland and T, 
Turner. 

On a Bye-prodnct of the Manufacture of Auriii: ” by A, Claparcdo 
and W atson Smith. 


Donations to the Library, 1882-83 : — 

A Treatise on the Distillation of Ooahtar and Aminoniacal 
Liquor : ” by G. Lunge : from the Publisher. 

“ The Wave-lengths of the Principal Frauenhofer Lines of the 
Solar Spectrum. : ” by Dr. T. C. Mendenhall : from the Author* 

“ The Minerals of hTew South Wales : ” by A. Liversidge : 

from the Author. 

“ Annual Keport of the Department of Mines, New South Wales:’’ 
by A* Liversidge : from the Author. 

“ New South Wales in 1881 : ” compiled and edited by Thomas 
Richards : from the Royal Society of New South Wales. 

Reports on Gunpowders : ” by F. W. Toms : from the Author, 
The Comparative Effects of Two Metamerio Bodies on the Growth 
of Nicotiana longiflora : ” by J. Emerson Reynolds : 

from tbe Author* 

‘^Madeira Spectroscopic,” being a Revision of 21 places in the Red 
Half of the Visible Solar Spectrum with a Rutherford Diffraction 
Grating: by 0. Piazzi Smyth : from the Author* 

Metals : their Properties and Treatment : ” by C. L. Bloxam and 
A. K. V. Huntington : from the Authors, 

The Organic Constituents of Plants and Vegetable Substances, 
and tbeir Chemical Analysis:” by 6. G. Witisteiri; translated, with 
additions, by F. Baron von Muller : from the Translator. 

“ The Conservation of Solar Energy ; a Collection of Papers and 
Discussions : ” by C, W. Siemens : from the Author. 

Inorganic Chemistry: ” by H. Watts : from the Publishers. 
Ueber Condensatioiien einiger Aldehyde mit AcetessigiLtker und 
substituirten Acetessigathern : ” von. F. E. Matthews : 

from the Author. 

‘^Deher einige Homologe des Resorcins:” von E, Knecht : 

from the Author. 

“ Die Atomgewichte der Elemente : ” von Lothar Meyer and K. 
Seubei*t : from the Authors. 

“''Researches on the Complex Inorganic Acids : ” by Wolcott Gibbs : 

from the Author, 
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Compte rendu des Triivaux da Laborato.u*e de Carlnborg, 18 78-- 
1883 ; ” from the IJiiivcrsitj. 

‘‘■Alomuirs of tlie 8cioiiee IlepartTaent of the UniverKity of Tokio 
Tiu) Wave-leiigtJis of tiie Principal Fraueiilxofer Lines of the 
Solar Spectrum : by T. 0. Moudenliall : 

Tiie Gliemistry of Sake Brewing : ” by K. W. Atkinson : 

“ Report of the Meteorology of T6ki6 : by T. 0. Mendenhall : 

from the University. 

^‘Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales,” 1881. 
Yol. xvi : from Prof. Liversidge. 

The Ephemeris of Materia Medica, &c.,” Nov. 1882 : 

from the Editor. 

“ Reports of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council and, Local 
Government Board for 1874, 1879 — 80, 1880 — 1881 : ” 

from Dr. G, ‘Buchanan - 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences.” 
New Series. VoL ix. 1882: from the Academy. 

Calendar of the Pharmaceutical Society for 1882 : ” 

from the Society. 

Mernorie delF Accademia delle Scienze di Bologna.” Serie 4, 
Tomo ii : from the Academy. 

‘‘Army Medical Department Report for 1850 

from the Department. 

“ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, 
1857 — 1862;” from the Academy. 

“ Wissenschaftliche Beigaben zum Program der St. Gnller Kanton« 
schiile von Dr. Joseph Adolf Kaiser ; from the Author, 

“ Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien Bdc. 42, 43. 

“ Sitzungsberichte derselben : ” Ixxxih, Heft 5 ; Ixxxiv u. Ixxxv, 

1 and 2 Hefte, 1881' — 82 ; from*tha Academy. 

“Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute,” 1882, No. 1, and 1879, 
No, 1 ; from the Institute. 

“Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales,” 1881, 
vol. xvi : from Prof. Liversidge. 

“Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute,” 1882. Vol. ii: 

from the Institute. 

“ Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society.” Series ii. 
Vols. i and ii, 1882 : from the Society. 

“ Nova Acta Academige Caasarem Leopoldino-Carolina Germanicse 
Natura Curiosorum.” Tomus xliii, cum Tabulis xxviii t 

from the Academy* 

“ Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences,” March and May, 
1882. 
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‘‘ Transactions of the same. N’ovember and December, 1881, and 
Jaimary and B’ebruary, 1882 : from the Academy. 

Denkscliriffcen der Kaiser I icb-Konig'liclion Akademie der *Wis~ 
seiischaften.” Bde. xliii, xliv, 1882: from the Academy. 

The following have been presented by Dr. A. W. Hofmann ; — 

Physikalisch-chemisciie JNTotizen von J. J. Polik 

On the Temperature of the Earth and Sea in Reference to the 
Theory of Central Heat:” by Alfred S. Taylor, 

On the Rotation of Hollow Spheres of Metal by Heat : ” by 
G. Gore. 

“ Recherches snr les Quantites de Ohaleiir degngees dans les 
Actions Ghimiqnes et Moleeulaires par P. A. Favre et J. T, Silber- 
inann. 

‘‘Heber die Temperatar der aus koebenden Salzlosungen tind 
gemischten Pliissigkeiten entweichenden Dampfe:” von G. Magnus. 

‘‘ Uebei'sicht der Resnltate eiuigei* Arbeiten welche Hegel miissig* 
keiten in den Specifischen Gewichfceii iind den Siedepunkteii der 
Ohernischen Yerbindungen behandeln von Hermann Kopp. 

Some Experiments on Sonorous Flames, with Remarks on the 
Primary Source of their Vibration : ” by W. B. Rogers. 

“Fbrce Crystallogenique:” par P. Kiihlmanm 

“ On the Absorption of Gases by Charcoal:” by John Hunter. 

“ Sul Coefficlente di Corapressibilita dell Acqiia per mezzo dell’ 
Apparato detto di Oersted, e siil pin vero e men recente Antoro delF 
Apparato medesimo. Cenni di alcune modilicazione alia vecohia 
Scienza:” del Professore Q, Gherardi. 

‘‘Ueber den Einfiuss der Atomistischen Zlasamnieiisetznng 0-j H-, 
nnd O-hal tiger fliissiger Yerbindungen auf die BlndpEanzong dm 
Lichis:” von H. Landolt. 

‘'^Researches on the Method Preserving the Sensitiveness of 
Collodion Plates:” by J. Spiller and W. Crookes. 

“ On a Method of Increasing Certain Ellacts of Induced Elec- 
tricity:” by W. R. Grove. 

Ueber nicht polarisirbare Elektroden : ” von E. Dubois- Rey- 
mond. 

Untersuchungen xiber Thierische Electricitiit von Emil Dubois- 
Reymond. 

“The Relation between the Atomic Weights of the Chemical 
Elements : ” by J. P. Cooke. January, 1854 

“ On the Theory of Types in Chemistry by T. Sterry Hunt. 

“ On the Properties of Water and Ice by Otto Pettersson. 

Experiences ,sur qnelqnes Metaux-et qnelques Gaz ; ” par Despretz. 
4to, 1858. ' 
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I)e la Migration (la Pliospliore clans la Katiire:” par B. Conn - 
winder. 

Benierknngon iiber Jacquolain’s AeqnivalentbestiniTnnng c1o*s 
Pljospbors:” von A, Scbrdtter. 

Composition and ]?iios|)boresceti(?e of Plate-sal plmte of PotasliP’ 
by lA Fenny. 

Sar Tine Combinaison do Bloxicb^ do Cbroiiie ct de DicbroTiiatc! 
Potassi(pie : — Diidiroinate Ivalicliromiqiie, (Cr 02 );}(Cr 03 ) JCoOJiaO : 
par D. TornmaHi, 

“ Stir la Dilatation des Alans F' par W, Spring. 

^‘Beitriige ziir Obemie der Platinmetalle F’ yon Carl Clans. 

On some Pbospliides of Iiidiam and Platinum F* by P. W*. Clarke 
and 0. T. Joslin. 

Deber die Cyanvei’bindnngen der Platinmetalle F’ von C. A. 
Martins. 

‘‘Contributions to Chemical Mineralogy F’ by Janies B. Dana. 

“Notes on the Economic Mineralogy of Nova Scotia F’ ])y Prof. 
How. 

“Ueber die Proeesse der Valkanischen Gesteine Islands d’ von 
B. Biiiisen. 

“On the Phosphoric Sti'ata of the Chalk Pormation F’ by J. M. 
Paine and J. T. Way. 

“ Memoirs of the Geological Smwey of Great Britain and of the 
Mnsenni of Practical Geology. — The Iron Ores of South Statford- 
ahire.” 

“ Bccherches snr les Torres provenant de la Fusion des Roches : 
par A. Delesse.' 

“ On the Phosphoric Strata of the Chalk Formation F’’ by J. M. 
Paine and J. T, Way. 

“ Recherches snr le Porphyre Qnartzifere : ’’ par A. Delesse. 

“ Examination into the Compai'ative Qualities and Fitness for 
Building Purposes of Samples of Stone from Tarious Localities in the 
Island of Portland F’ by A. Abel, 

“ The Noteworthy Springs and Spas of Norfolk : by H. B. WoocD 
ward. 

“ Chemical Examination of certain Lakes and Springs on theTurko- 
Forsian Frontier, near Mount Ararat Fb by H. M. Witt. 

“ Report on the Sulphur Springs of Harrogate for the years 1841 
and 1842.’^ , ' 

“ On the Conservancy of Rivers, Prevention of Floods, Drainage, 
and Water Supply : ” by J. M. Blake. 

“ Report to the Metropolitan Board of Works on the Main Drain- 
age of the Metropolis. 4to. 3858. 

Report of the Honourable^ Commissioners', of Sew^ers of the' City 
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of London, on Sewage and Sewer Gases, and on tlie Ventilation ol 
Sewers : ” by Henry Letlieby. 

“ The Water-supply of the City of New York: ” by B. Waller. 

Eecherches sur les Affinites : He la Formation et de la Decom- 
position des Ethers : par MM. Berthclot et Pean de St. Gilles. 

On a New Reaction for the Prodnction of Anhydrides and Ethers : ” 
by John Broughton. 

“ Recherches snr les Oombinaisons des Acides Boriqne et Silieique 
avec les Ethers : par M. Ebelmen. 

Memoire snr de nonvelles Combinaisons de TAcide Boriqiie avec 
les Hthers : ” par M. Ebelmen. 

^‘L’action da Brome snr riodnre d’Aldehydene (Bthylidene) : 
par Maxwell Simpson. 

On some of the Constituents of the Tar obtained by the Desfcnic- 
tiye Distillation of Brown Coal by Max Durre. 

On the Bases produced by the Destructive Distillation of Peat : ” 
by A. H. Church and E, Owen. 
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A. 

Acenaphtlialide, bromnitro-, 9. 

ortbobroiii", action of bromine 

on, 7. ' 

tetrabrom-, 8. 

Aeefaklebyde, action of alcoliolic potash 
on, 88. 

n-Aeetofiirfuracrylic ether, 204. 

Acetofarfiu^ylidene acetic other, 204. 

Acetoisoamylidene acetic ether, 202. 

Aeetoisobntylidene acetic ether, 202. 

a-Aeetotrichlorcrotomc ether, 203. 

Aeetotrichlorethyliclene acetic ether, 
203. 

Acidj 01432802, 75. 

Acids, absorption of different acids 
by wool and silk from mixtures of, 
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Aeraldehyde, condensation of, with 
aeefcoacetic ether, 204. 

Alcohol, alleged tests for, 346. 

C14H3QO, and its acetate, 56, 57, 
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Aldehyde, C20H38O4, 96, 97. 

Aldehydes with acetoaeetic ether and 
with substituted acctoacetic ethers, 
some eondensation-producte of, 200. 
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357. 
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— preparation of, 113. 
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of decomposition of, 
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tals of, 293. 
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— — some compounds of, containing 
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ture of, 358. 
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Azo-compounds, secondary and tertiary, 
researches on, 425. 
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from March 24, 1882, to March 21, 
1883, 265. 

Eesearoh Bund from March 

24, 1882, to March 21, 1883, 266. 
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condcnsafcion-prodxusts formed by, 

403. 

Bcnzalmalonic acid, 405, 

— poii'anitro-, 409. 
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432. 

paranitro-, 428. 

Benzonoazoamido-a-naphtbalcno, par- 
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paranitro-, 430. 
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Benzeneazometaxylcne-azo-a-naphthol, 
paranitro-, 435. 
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BCTizcnaazomcta'xyletio-azo»/5-naphthol, 
|)n;ra.Tni,r()”) 434. 

liouztnuawonietsixylone-azo-oc* and ]£?- 
nfiphUiolsulplioiiic acid, pat*aiiit,ro-, 
4 . 35 . 

lkniKon(5n-zo:nictax?lcB0“a‘5JophonoL para- 
Tiif.w-, 435. 
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]mi’}initro-, 436. 

Bcozil, acix(»n of alcluliydes togetbor 
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Bonzoquinoiio, 433. 

Ben/y] ciyanidc, iiitro-, diazo-derivativcs 
of, lli. 

Bergamot/ juico, determinations of free 
and precipitablo acid in, 333, 334. 

Beryllium, spectrum of, with observa- 
tiona relative to the position of that 
metal among the olements, 316. 

Bismuth, action of chlorine on, 154. 

— - some compounds of, containing 
two halogens, 280. 

Bleaching powder, aciion of water on, 
422, . 

~ — — history of the constitution of, 

' , 410 . 

Boron spectrum, 397. 

Bromine, certain brominated carbon 
compounds obtained in tbe manufac- 
ture of, 36. 

Bromoform obtained in the manufacture 
of bromine, 36. 

Brucine, 101. 

action of hydrochloric acid on, 

102 . 


c. 

Cadmium sp(3etrum, 395. 

Cano- sugar, action of light and heat on, 
341. 

influence of light, atmospheric 
germs, and ai‘r on, 343. ' 

Carbon conpxounds, brominated, ob- 
tained in tlxo manufacture of bromine, 
36 . ; 

Carbonic anbydride, estimation of, in 
, coal-gas, 267. 

Cell-contents of certain plants, chemico- 
mioroscopioal researches on, 195. 

Cellulose, nitro-, 23. 

— oiidation of, 22. 

‘Cerito metals, cbemistry of, 278. 

Chloral, condensation of, with aceto- 
acetic ether, 202, 

Chlorobromoforra, 36, 37. 

Cinnamic acid, orthouitro-, preparation 
of, 408. 

Cinnamic ether, ortho- and para-nitro-, 
jjreparation of, 408. 


Oinnamyldietbylacetic ether and its di- 
bromide, 205, 207, 

Cimaamylmonorthylacetic ether, 207. 

Citric acid, chemistry of, 331. 

— — determinxi/tioii of, in lemon 

and other jm(3es, 332. 

different rate of loss of dif- 
ferent speoimens of, in dry air, 331. 

Coal, behaviour of tho nitrogen of, 
during destructive distillation; -with 
some observations on the ostimatioii 
of nitrogen in coal and coho, 105. 

estimation of nitrogen in, 105. 

Coal-gas, estimation of hydrogen sul- 
phide and carbonic anbydride in, 267. 

I Coke, estimation of nitrogen in, 105. 

Compounds which contain the di car- 
bonyl-group, with aldehydes and 
ammonia, condensations of, 197. 

Copper spectrum, 396. 

Oopi>er-zinc couple, reaction of, with 
nitric oxide, 346. 

Cotton, absorption of weak reagents by, 
142. 

Crotoxialdehyde, preparation of, 88. 


, D. ■ \ 

Bicarbonyl-group, condensations of com- 
pounds which contain, witlx aldehydes 
and ammonia, 197. 

Bidymium, atomic weight of, 278. 

complex nature of, 281. 

examination of the different con- 
stituents of, 285. 

Bidymium- y, 281, 285, 
Biethylacetoacetic other, condensation of 
benzaldehyde with, 205. 

Bihydro xydipbenyl, 169. 
BioxyphenoLketone, 187. 

Biphenylainine, action of diazoparanitro- 
benzone on, 440. 

Biphenylene ketone, dibromo-, 165, 

oxide, note on the preparation of, 

35. 

— some derivatives of, 187. 

' — - diamido-, and its hydi'oohlo- 

ride, 191. 

' dibromo-, 194. 

dinitro-, and the action of 

reducing agents on, 190. 

disulphonio acid and its 

barium salt, 193. 

Butch metal, action of chlorine on, 

154. 

E. 

«-Ethyl-/3-acetopropionie acid, 173. 

r — — . anhydride obtained 'by the 

distillation of, note on, 180. 
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jS-Ethylacetosnccinic efclier, remarkable 
decomposition of, 172, 175. 

Ethylene ohiorobromide and some com* 
pounds obtained from dt, 37. 

preparation 'of (Maxwell 

Simpson’s method), 37. 

Ethylene clilorothiooyanate, action of 
sodium sulphite on, 40. 

wJ preparation of, 39. 

Ethylene dibroniide, action of normal 
sodium sulphite on, 43. 

Ethylene ditluocyanate, 40. 

Ethylenethiocyanosulphonie acid, forma- 
tion of, 40. 

Efehylic phenauthroxylene-acetoacetate, 
and the action of hydriodic acid on, 
28, 29. 

Ethylic phenanthroxyleneacetoacetate,, 
hromo-, 29. 

a-phenanthroxyleneisocrotonate, 

and its behaviour towards caustic 
alkaHs, 31. 

— — • pvopyl pinacone, isomeride of, 94. 

Ethyhnethylsuccinie acid, 180. 

a-Ethyl-j8-methylvaierolactone, 172, 178. 

Ethyloxalio acid, potassium salt of, 
402. 

a-Ethyloxyvaleric acid and its salts, 
174. 

Ethylsucoinic acid, 178» 

Ethylsulphonie acid, preparation of the 
amide of, 42. 

Ethylsulphonie acid, /S-chlor-, salts of, 
41. 

Ethylsulphonie chloride, jS-ohlor-, and 
the action of ammonia on an ethereal 
solution of, 42. 

«-Ethylvalerolactone, 172. 

Evaporation of water in a vacuum, and 
apparatus for, 384. 

EvigtoMte, 140. 


P. 

Fairy-ring fungus, composition of the 
ash of one species of, 212. 

soils, preparation and analysis 

of, 215. 

Fair^ rings, chemistry of, 208, 

Feme oxide, hydrated, and its behaviour 
with hydrogen sulphide, 166. 

Ferric sulphate, basic, molecular weight 
of, 182. ■ 

'Muorene, Oigllio, .acme derivatives of, 

— ohloro-derivatives of, 170. 

—— flt-dibromo-, 1^4. 

dibromo-, fusion of, with potash, 

170 . 

dichdoro-, 170. 

- — monobromo-, 166. 


Fluorenesiilphonic acid, a-dibromo-, 

172. 

Fluorine, compounds of uranium, some, 

125. 

Fractional distillation under reduced 
pressures, apparatus for, 301. 
Furfural, condensation of, with acoto- 
acetic ether, 204. 


a. 

DadoKnite earths from cerite, 288. 

dases evolved during the conversion of 
grass into hay, 294. 

dlycerol, action of nitrous anhydride 
on, 348. 

G-lyceryl trinitrite, 349. 

dlyosaime, constitution of (foot note), 

a'6. 

Grass, decomposition of, under water, 
298. 

— — gases evolved during the conversion 
of, into hay, 294. 

dura from Urushi, examination of, 
481. 

H, 

Halogens, new method of estimating, in 
volatho organic compounds, 119, 

Heptoic acid, 48, 59, 69. 

Heptolactone, 172. 

/3-Heptyl-heptyl alcohol, ^*^9 

56, 63, 66. 

Heptyl-pentylacetio acid, (Ci4H5jg02), 75, 

79. 

/6-Heptyl-pontyl-ethyl alcohol, 
(OiA^O), 54, 56, 63, 66. 

Hexoic acid, 59. 

Hoxyl-pentyl-acrylaldehydo, (0i4Hs60) , 
49, 51, 53, 57, 61, 65, 81. 

Hexyl-pentyl-aorylio acid, 

48,62,66. 

Hydric chloride, absorption of, by wool, 
silk, and cotton, 145, 147, 148. 

, sulphate, absorption of, by wool, 

silk, and cotton, 144, 14(6, 148. 

Hydrogen pert-ellurido, 330. 

— sulphide, estimation of, in coal- 
gas, 267. 

Hydroxylamine, formation of, ' by the 
reduction of nitrates, 344. 

production of, from nitric acid, 

443. 

— « reduction of nitrous acid to, 454, 


"L 

■ Induline B, and its:i:ydroehloride,,116* 
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IiKluIine, 6B, 117. 

liKiuiuiogroopj reacarclios on. Part I, 

liS. 

IiKiuJittos, procoss for the production of, 
on the large sealo, IDh 

Invert nugar, action of liglit and heat 
on, :i41. 

Iodine, recovery of, from organic iodine 
rwiduea, 345. 

Iron Bid pi lidos, action of potaasium 
cyaiiido on, 163. 

Isobntaldeliyde, coiidonsatioxi-products 
of, obtained by meana of aipieous and 
alcoholic potash, 90. 

Isobutaldohyde, polymerido of, 86. 

Isobutylio aldehyde, condensation of, 
with acetoacotic ether, 201. 

Isophenylcrotonio acid, 404, 407. 

laosuocinic acid, condensation-products 
iWmed by benisaldohyde with, 403, 

Isovaleraldehye, polymerido of, 86. 


'Eefcolactouio acid, '175, 179. 

action ,of" haritim hydrate on, 

176. ' 

— r — . — constitution of, 181, 
^Xi-urushi,” 473. 


L. 

laboratory notes, 341. 

Dacquor (uruslu), chemistry of, Part I, 
472. 

Dead, spongy, reducing action of, 347. 
'Lecture experiment, 447, 

Lemon and other juices, concentrated, 
determinations of free and precipitablo 
acid in, 333. 

Liobig*s' condenser, a modified form of, 

m , , •;/ 

Lignifi cation, contributions : to the 
chemistry of, 18. 

Lignose, note on the constitution of,'2(). 
Lime juice, determinations of free’ and 
precipitable acid in, 333, 334, 
Liskeardite, 140, 

LopMne, constitution of, 9. 

^ oxidation of, 15. 


M. 

Magheginm, actibn'of chlorine on, 154. 
Magnosium' spectrum, 392. 

Mal'Onic ' acid, condensation-products 
formed by benmldehyde with, 403. 


Marasmiits ormdum^ 212 . 

Mercury, action of oldorine on, 155. 

Metals, action of dry chlorine on, 153. 

Metatartaric acid in factory liquors, 
386. 

Metaxylidme, action of diazoparanitro- 
benzene salts on, 428. 

y-Mcthylenc-diphenylene, 164. 

a-Methylene-diphenylonesulphonio acid, 
and fusion of the potassium salts with 
potash, 166. 

Mcthylgljoxaline, formula of, 198. 

Mineral species, two new ahmiinous, 
evigtokite and liskeardite, 140. 

** Mokuyiki,” 473. 

Molecular compounds, constitution of, 
182. 

Monamines, primary, action of diazo- 
tised paranitraniline on, 428. 

secondary, action of diazotised 

paranitraniline on, 440. 

Monethylacotoaeetio ether, condensa- 
tion of benzaldehyde with, 206. 

Myristic aldehyde, isomeric, (Ci4H280), 
68, 71, 73, 76. 


K ''V'' 

Naphthalene, constitution of some bro- 
mine-derivatives of, 1. 

/3-dibromo-, constitution of, 3. 

orthodibromo-, constitution of, 6. 

tribromo-, constitution of, 4. 

Naphthalenes, dibromo-, 1. 
|6*Naphtholparazobenzene-azodiphenyl- 
araine, 441. 

/3-Naphtholparazobenzene-azometaxy- 
lene-azo-^fi-naphthol, 439. 
jS-Naphthoiparazobenzene-azo-a-naph- 
thalone-azo-/3-naphtholj 437. 

' |3“Naphtholparazobenzene"azo-«maph- 
thalene-azo-i3-naphtholdisulplionic 
acid, 438, 

/S-Naphtholparazobenzene-azo-a-naph- 
thMene-azophenol, 439, 
/3-Naphtholparazobenzene-azo-a-naph* 
thalene-azoresorcinol, 439. 

. a-Naphthoquinone, 433,. . fi: 

<t- and jS-Naphfchylamine, action of 
diazoparanitrobenzene on, 430. 
Naphthylamine phenate, 468. 

Nitric acid, nature of the reduction of, 
by metals, 455. 

Nitric oxide, reaction of the copper-^zino 
couple on, 846. 

Nitroamidoazo-compaunds, reduction of, 
432. 

Nitroazo-oompounds, secondary, 434. ' 
Nitrogen, estimation of, in coal and 
coke, 105. 
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Mironates, 455, 460. 

Nitrous acid, reduction of, to hydroxyl- 
amine, 454. 

Nux vomica, alkaloids of, 101. 


0 . 

Obitaiary notices, 251. 

Octylacetoaeotic acid, isomerido of, 02, 
94 

QCnantlmldoliyde, action of nascent hy- 
di'ogon on, 67. 

action of potash on, 47. 

action of zinc chloride on, 50. 

condensation-prodiKits of, 45, 07. 

polyineride of, decomposition- 

pi'oducts of, 81. 

polymerisation of, 79. 

polymerised, action of nasoont liy- 

drogen on, 80. 

Oil of vitriol, residual phenomenon of 
the electrolysis of, S45. 

Orange juice, determination of fx’ce and 
precipitablo acid in, 330, 334. 

Organic compounds, volatile, now 
motliod of estimating the halogens in, 
1X9. 

Oxaline, general formula of an ; foot- 
note, 198. 

Oxalmethyline, formula of, 198. 

Oxamethane, 401. 

Oxy cellulose, 22. 

y-Oxyethjlvaleric acid, 177. 

OxyurosHc acid, 486. 


E 

ParajKn, solid, fused, and in solution, 
sp. gr. of, 388. * 

Paraisbbutaldehyde, 86. ' 

Paranitranilino, preparation of, foot- 

.. note, 427. 

Paraoxalmethyline, Wallaclds, synthesis 
of, foot-note, 17. 

Pentathionates, preparation of, 361. 

®entathionio acid, note on, 355. 

Feonine, or red aurin, 186. 

Fhenanthraquinone, condensation-pro- 
duct of, with ethylic aceto-acetate, 

' , 27 . , 

>— formula of, foot-note, 13. 

Flienates of amido-bases, 185. 

Phenol, action of allylic iodide on, in 
presence of me or aiuminium-foil, 
357. 

Phenols, some compounds of, with 
amido-bases, 466, 

Phenyl ortho-oxalic ether, 360. 


Plant hbros, ooriain, analysis of, 23. 

nmciimiH of, 25. 

Plants, evrtain, (.•luanico-microaeopicid 
rc^seandics on ilxe <‘cll-c.oiii,mit8 of, 

195. 

Poison, volatile, in IlruHln, 475, 
Potassium, action of chlorine on, 155. 
— lluoxyuranate, 139. 

— iodide, action of siihdmric acid on, 

339. 

Propyl phenol, 358. 


E. 

Beagonts, weak, ahsorihion of, by cot- 
ton, silk, and wool, 142. 

Bosearch fund, 264. 

Ji/ms vemwifem^ and the milky secre- 
tion of, 473. 

BosaniUne aurhmte, 186, 472. 

- — phenato, 186, 470. 


s. 

Sacehulmio compotmds, note on, 21. 

Salt solutions, voliiino-alteratiou attend- 
ing the mixture of, 135. 

Samarium, 286. 

and its compounds, 362. 

atomic weight of, 366. 

separation of, 8654 

— spectrum of, 306. 

Selenium sulphoxidc, two modifioations 
of, 329. 

Seshime-urushi/'* 473. 

Silicon spectrum, 397. 

^ilk, absoi'ption of different acids by, 

■ from different mixturtw of acmls, 149. 
— — absorption of weak reagents by, 

. 142. 

Silver, action of chlorine on,' 154. 

— — action of niiruj acid on, 45G. ^ 

— — spectrum, 396. 

Sodie hydrate, absorption of, by wool, 
silk, and cotton, 145, 147, 148* 
Sodium, action of chloiine on, 165. 

isothionate, 44. 

Soil-samples of fairy-iings, preparation 
and analysis of, 215. 

Spectra, homologous, 390. 

Steel, condition in which carbon ''exists 
in, 803. 

Strychnine, action of hydrochlorio and 
■ , hydriodio acid on, 103, 10'4 ’ ' 
Sulphuric acid, concentrated, residu'al 
b^mnomenon of the electrplysis',,, 
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T. 

T»vrt4irio acid, clicmiBlny of, 3S1. 

«**-“>* — ill 11 nonce of I'loat on solxxtions 
of, 3H4<, 

- inflitonco of Bnlpliurio acid on 
tlio oryMtiiHiHafion of, 336. 

Tollurlmn, a ntw oxide of, 319. 

— conrpomids, a now reaction of, 
339. 

• * monoxide, 819. 

Hpcclmnn, 899. 

snlplioxtdo, 323. 

ji3-Tcllm’iinn Hiilphoxido, 327. 

T'hioxaHc oilier, 40C). 

Tin, action of elilorino on, 154. 
Tolnidino naplitiiato, 469. 

- — phonid.o, 468. 

Tribydroxydipbonyl, 107. 


U. 

XTrawitiip, „ fluonno-componnds of, with 

«— some iuorino-bomponnds of,' 10 , 
a- and jS-Uranium oxyfluoride, 128.,' 
UmnoHO-nranio oxide, action of hydro- 
duorns acid on, 126. 

ITranons duondo, 127. 

ITrusbi, clieraistry of, Part I, 472. 
UriiHbi, diasiatic matter of, and its 
iwstion on nrusbic acid, 4(83. 

Urnsliic acid, and its compounds, 475. 


3-Uru8bic acid, 480. 
Urusbic acid, dinitro-, 480. 


¥„ 

Valcvaldebyde, condensation of, with 
acetoacetic etber, 202. 
Volume-alteration attending the mix- 
ture of salt solutions, 135. 


w, 

Waolcenroder sohition, bleaching power 
ol‘ 355. 

Wool, absorption of different acids by, 
from different mixtures of acids, 
149. 

absorption of weak reagents by, 

142. 


X. 

Xylidinc naphtliate, 471. 


2 . 

Zinc, action of chlorine on, 154, 
spectrum, 394 



ERRATA nr VOL. XLTII. 


Page. 

Line. 


234 

3 from top 

for 840 read 760. 

316 

1 2 „ Tbottom 

for investigalors read ‘^investigations.” 
for “cbemical kinetic energy” read “cbcmica! 
activity, or in other words greater kinetic 
energy.” 

391 

4 5 , top... 

— 

13 5j ,j 

for “ Johnston” read “ Johnstone.” 

— 

15 ,, „ 

for “ faradic ” read “ periodic.” 

396 

3 „ bottom 

for “1 4 and K ” read “ H and K,” 

398 

13 „ „ ....... 

for “ those facts ” read “ the facte.” 

399 

4 „ top * 

for 


Copper. 

Tellurium. 


wave-lengtlis. 

wave-lengths. 


3307*4 

3307*5 


3290*2 

3290*0 


3280 *5 

3280 *4 (very strong) 


3273 ‘6 (very strong) 8273 *8 (very strong) 


3264*3 

8264*4 


3247 *3 (very strong) 3247 *2 (very strong) 


feaS, 


Copper, 

Wave-leugtlis. 

3307-0 
3289 -8 
3280 -1 

3273 -2 (very strong:) 
3263 ‘9 

8246*9 (very strong) 


Tellurium. 

Wave-longths. 

8307 -1 
' 8289*6 

8280 *0 fvory strong) 
8273 *4 (very strong) 
8264*0 

8246*8 (very strong) 


899 

1 24 from top . 

0 

for “silica” read “silicon.” 

411 

4 ,5 bottom 

for ‘‘as-*?” wa!(J»38-7.” 

421 

3 „ top .**...**. . 

for i reaA i. 

429 

9 ff 

after “amido-group” imert “when the pam- 
position is open ” 

^6 

8 „ bottom 

(in footnote) /or “ diasso- ” read “ disazo.” 
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